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An Iron and Steel Concern whose Net Earning HEGEVED 
for Three Months are $60,713,624-- JUN 1 1916 


An Iron and Steel Concern whose Unfilled pe. 
amounts to 9,829,551 Tons-- : 


considersit a Paying Investment touse 1,200 edlaal some odd 


“‘Golden-Anderson Valves” 


Automatic Double Cushioned Triple-Acting and Non-Return Valves 


‘*A Good Insurance Policy’”’ ‘Reduce Insurance Rates”’ 


The Triple Acting type works “both ways”, automatically 
closing in case of accident in boilers or steam lines—protecting 
life and property and preventing expensive shut-downs; also, 
increases the efficiency of the plant by keeping the boilers 
working at a whiform pressure. 

The plain Non-Return type automatically closes in event 
of boiler accidents; likewise, prevents disastrous explosions and 
equalizes the pressure between the boilers. Live steam cannot 
be accidentally turned into a cold boiler—therefore men are safe 
while inside of same. 

The “Automatic” Testing in Service Feature provides for every contingeney 
as the valves can be tested from.the floor or remote points—insuring uninter- 


rupted and reliable operation at all ‘times. 

Learn of the “Double Corliss” Dash Pot arrangement which is the only 
construction that prevents disastrous chattering or pounding; holds the valve 
in perfect alignment, and makes it practically indestructible due to service. 


“Hosts of References” 












Triple-Acting Non-Return Valve Non-Return Valve 


Be Sure of Safety ire sists ~Golden-Anderson See> 
= ee Double Cushioned Quick Closing Emergency Trip Valves 


They close automatically, the instant that you press an electric button or open 
a small valve which may be located in the office, engine room or down inthe mine. 

They cannot open again until the pilot valve is reset by hand. THis feature 
is very important. You can also close them by hand like any stop valve. 

Fitted with double Corliss Dashpot which provides a positive cushidn in closing, 
making it impossible for the valve to pound itself to pieces. 

The H. C. Frick Coke Co. have 150 in service for the protection of their Power 
Stations. 


Golden-Anderson Automatic Cushioned Steam Rressure Reducing Valves 


XX Extra Heavy ‘“‘For High and Lor “ressure Service’’ 






Embody the elements of simplicity, strength and reliability. Sensitive, positive in action 
and durable. Perfectly cushioned at all times in opening and closing. V irtually indestructible. 
The “Safe Operation” feature provides for all conti~gencies and insures uninterrupted 
service—preventing high pressure steam entering the lo.. pressure service and causing disas- 


trous accidents. 
The very simple, correct, mechanical construction and operation insures a constant ter- 


minal pressure regardless of any fluctuation in the initial pressure. 


All valves furnished cast iron, semi-steel or cast steel for all pressures 


Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty Co., 1210 Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Many Will Encourage Enlistment 


Employers Will Be Glad to Have Employes Join the Volunteer Army— 


Somewhat Easier Conditions in Finished Materials 


RON and steel manufacturers are quick to meet 
| the challenge of the President of the United 
States and they give The Iron Trade Review 
positive assurance that they will gladly co-operate in 
organizing a volunteer army. They say they are 
ready for the “acid test”, to which the President 
referred in his Memorial Day address. Many em- 
ployers have already notified employes that any who 
go to military training camps will be given full pay 
during their absence. 


Although some of the recent transac- 
tions with foreign governments are 


Exports still shrouded in mystery, it is clear 
that tremendous tonnages of steel 
products and shells have recently 


been booked and that these orders recently have been 
the backbone of new business. The recent report of 
a $25,000,000 order for semi-finished steel has been 
all but officially authenticated. While the demand for 
the delivery of finished materials continues 
strong, domestic business still decreases. 
which were not willing to book orders for delivery 
after Jan. 1 at prevailing prices, 2.50c for bars and 
shapes and 2.90c for plates, are now taking orders 
for the first three months of 1917. One large maker 
of shapes in eastern territory has been offering prompt 
deliveries at 2.50c, Pittsburgh, as compared with 4c 


very 
Some mills 


to 5c recently asked by other mills and still being 


named in some quarters. 


M. A. Hanna & Co., Cleveland, have 
12,000 tons of bessemer pig 
iron for shipment to Italy and the 
iron will be delivered to the buyer 
at New York. Recent decline in 
ocean freight rates has not yet had much effect, but 
Italy is in the market for a round tonnage; also 
Russia would like to buy 5,000 tons of low phosphorus 
and some other foreign inquiries are pending. An 
example of what it is possible to do is shown by the 
French and Italian 


sold 


Pig 
Iron 


action of the governments in 


sending several commandeered vessels to Atlantic sea- 
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board ports to take on shipments of rails. A similar 
policy may be followed in regard to pig iron. 

In spite of vigorous efforts of sellers of southern 
pig iron to maintain prices, the southern market is 
sagging and sales of southern No. 2 foundry have 
been made at $14.75, Birmingham. It has developed 
that several firms who had southern resale iron on 
hand have been quietly disposing of small lots in the 
last few days at less than $15 basis, Birmingham, for 
prompt delivery. 


Owing to the strike of coal miners 
in the Monongahela district, coke is 
somewhat stronger and a prominent 
seller of Connellsville blast furnace 
fuel has sold several fairly large 
tonnages for immediate shipment at $2.75, ovens, or 
50 cents a ton above recent quotations. As. many 
cokemakers have curtailed production in order to ship 
coal to consumers affected by the closing of the mines, 
not much coke is available for prompt delivéry. The 
scrap market continues weak and very little business 
is being transacted. 


Coke 


3ookings of structural orders have 
shown a decided slump recently and 
during the past week very few con- 
tracts for new buildings have been 
entered. In eastern territory, prices 
for the fabricated material are more irregular. Plate- 
makers in the and in some other districts are 
now applying the new extras, which result in raising 
prices of some sizes of plates. Some boilermakers 
are showing a tendency not to specify against con- 
tracts for boiler steel, as their plants are not busy. 


Structural 
Material 


east 


Cast iron pipe prices have softened 
and from $1 to $1.50 a ton under 
the recent quotations is now asked 
by eastern foundries, which are sell- 
ing at from $28 to $29, at their 
plants for 6 and 8-inch pipe. There is very little 


Cast Iron 
Pipe 


demand from municipalities, owing to the high prices 
which have prevailed. 
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UDSON MAXIM has retired as 

chairman of the Maxim Mu- 

nitions Corporation, New Haven, 
Conn., which he helped to organize last 
year, and the active management of 
the business has been put in the 
hands of J. W. O'Bannon, president 
of the corporation. Mr. Maxim will 
continue as a director and as chief 
consulting engineer. Mr. O’Bannon 
is head of the International Rubber 
Co. 

Samuel Wilson Saye was recently ap- 
pointed purchasing agent of the Georgia 
& Florida Railroad with headquarters at 
Augusta, Ga. 

L. C. Curl, purchasing agent for the 
juda Co., Harvey, Ill, has resigned to 
become purchasing agent for the Con- 
tinental Motor Mfg. Co., Muskegon, 
Mich. 

C. J. Bambach has been elected vice 
president of the Pierce Machine Tool 
Co., Chicago. He was formerly asso- 
ciated with the Marshall & Huschart 
Machinery Co., Chicago. 

William E. Baker has been pro- 
moted to the position of assistant to 
General Superintendent Joseph F. 
Lamb, of the Landers, Frary & Clark 
Co., New Britain, Conn. 

John McK. Ballou, formerly with 
the Babcock & Wilcox Co., Bayonne, 
N. J., has entered the employ of 
the Ford Marine Appliance Co., of 
New York. 

Forrest W. Manker has accepted a 
position with the B. F. Sturtevant Co., 
Cleveland, O. He was until recently 
connected with the Moulton Engineering 
Corporation, of Portland, Me. 

L. Guy Long, until recently affiliated 
with the Fairbanks-Morse Electric Mfg. 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind. as mechanical 
engineer, has accepted a position with 
the Gibson Co., of the same city. 

J. Karibo, master mechanic of the 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis, at Mattoon, IIl., has been pro- 
moted to superintendent of the gen- 
eral repair shops at Beech Grove, 
Ind. 

Charles S. Way, former secretary of 
Reéves & Co., until that company was 
bought by the Emerson-Brantingham 
Co., Rockford, Ill, has taken a sub- 
stantial interest in the Columbus Han- 
dle & Tool Co., Columbus, Ind., and 
has been chosen secretary. 

J. M. Henry, superintendent of mo- 
tive power of the Western Pennsyl- 


vania division of the Pennsylvania 
railroad, has been appointed assistant 
superintendent of the Pittsburgh di- 
vision. H. H. Maxfield, master me- 
chanic of the Pittsburgh division, has 
been appointed superintendent of mo- 
tive power of the Western Pennsyl- 
vania division to succeed Mr. Henry. 

Dewitt Tappan, for 11 years with the 
Watervliet Arsenal, Watervliet, N. Y., 
has resigned the position of planning 
room foreman to enter the employ of 
the Veeder Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn., 
as assistant superintendent. 

P. A. Beaman has been appointed 
assistant superintendent of George W. 
Prentiss & Co., Holyoke, Mass. He 
was formerly with the Manufacturers 
Equipment Co., Boston, Mass., as me- 
chanical engineer. 

C. G. McCutcheon, formerly presi- 
dent of the American Gear & Mfg. Co., 
Jackson, Mich., has been elected presi- 
dent of the Ross & Young Machine Co., 
Detroit. This is his twelfth year in the 
automobile industry. 

H. R. Sterrett, for several years 
connected with the Standard Scale 
& Supply Co., Pittsburgh, has been 
appointed Pittsburgh representative 
of the Pittsburgh Pneumatic Co, 
Canton, O., manufacturer of riveting, 
chipping and sand-ramming machin- 
ery. 

S. D. Wright, manager Atlas Car & 
Mfg. Co., and E. S. Fletcher, traffic 
manager Cleveland Metal Products Co., 
have been elected chairman and secre- 
tary, respectively, of an organization of 
manufacturers banded for the purpose 
of securing better shipping facilities for 
East Cleveland. 

Eugene Atwood, president § and 
treasurer of the Atwood Machine Co., 
Stonington, Conn., has established a 
fund of $100,000 to assist young men 
and women to obtain a _ professional 
or business education. It is not re- 
stricted in any way and will be avail- 
able in the fall. 

J. T. Flavin, master mechanic of 
the Chicago, Indiana & Southern, at 
Gibson, Ind., has been appointed mas- 
ter mechanic of the New York Central 
at Elkhart, Ind., succeeding M. D. 
Franey, resigned, effective April 1. 

Thomas Challoner, roadmaster of 
the Northern Pacific at Jamestown, 
N. D., has been appointed general 
roadmaster, with headquarters at the 
same place. William M. McDiarmid, 
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branch line roadmaster, has been ap- 
pointed main line roadmaster, with 
office at Jamestown. George Cotting- 
ham Jr. has been appointed branch 
line roadmaster, with office at Carring- 
ton, N. D. 

C. R. Hull, many years secretary 
of the Ft. Madison Plow Co., Ft. Madi- 
son, Ia., has resigned to become the 
general manager of the W. A. Shaeffer 
Pen Co. The Shaeffer Pen Co. has 
completed the installation of machinery 
that doubles the size and capacity of the 
plant. 

J. H. McDonald, chief clerk to the 
superintendent of telegraph of the 
Pennsylvania railroad at Philadelphia, 
has resigned from that position, effective 
May 15, to accept the position of super- 
intendent of transportation of the Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., with office at Steelton, 
Pa. 

Robert D. Kashner, superintendent of 
the Southern Cambria Railway Co., 
Johnstown, Pa., will leave for Tofo, 
Chile, early in September, to take charge 
of the electric railway system of the 
sethlehem-Chile Iron Mines Co. Mr. 
Kashner will be succeeded by H. D. 
Goss of the New York State Railway 
Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 

A. C. Stebbins, director of the Niles- 
Bement-Pond Co., and in charge of the 
Pond Machine Tool Works, Plainfield, 
N. J., with which he has been identified 
ever since its formation, has been in 
poor health lately. As a result, Henry 
M. Cleaver, advertising manager of the 
Niles-Bement-Pond Co., has been ap- 
pointed to act as Mr. Stebbins’ assistant 
for an indefinite period and to relieve 
him of some of his duties. The ad- 
vertising department is now in charge 
of D. M. Crossman, formerly assistant 
to Mr. Cleave. Mr. Cleaver, who re- 
cently returned from a_ three-months’ 
trip to China, entered upon his new 
duties at Plainfield, May 22. 

J. W. Hook, general manager, and 
E. A. Francis, assistant general man- 
ager of the C. A. Dunham Co., Mar- 
shalltown, Ia., have resigned their po- 
sitions to devote all their time to the 
American Machine Products’ Co., 
which they recently organized, and 
which does machine work upon auto- 


mobile accessories. C, A. Dunham, 
president of the Dunham company, 
who has been living in Chicago, prob- 


ably will take charge of the business 
and spend part of his time in Mar- 
shalltown. 





























Tool Market Regains Former Punch 


Temporary Lull Disappears Under Big Rush of Domestic Orders—Raiil- 


roads, Ship and Automobile Builders Contribute Heavily 


ALES of machine tools lagged somewhat dur- 

ing the first half of May but the latter part of 

the month witnessed a decided improvement. 
As a result, many of the leading machine tool 
interests report that the business for the month 
showed an increase over April. The greater por- 
tion of the bookings came from domestic sources, 
A large volume of export business was placed, 
particularly for shipment to Russia. There was 
further buying for export to France, Italy and 
England with a fair demand from other countries. 
The Belgian purchasing commission, 25 Madison 
avenue, New York, for instance put out some 
inquiries and there was a comparatively active 
inquiry for export to Sweden. In general, how- 
ever, the volume of export business tends to 
diminish. J. P. Morgan & Co., who have been 
among the leading purchasers for foreign account, 
have reduced the staff in charge of their machine 
tool purchasing department. 


Railroad Buying Picks Up Late 


CTUAL purchasing by railroads was of compara- 

tively small proportions, but a large volume of 
new inquiry came from these interests, particularly 
during the last half of the month. The Union Pacific 
and the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe placed impor- 
tant orders and other roads each contributed a 
small amount of business. The more important 
railroad inquiries during the month were put out 
by the Pennsylvania lines east, Chicago, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis & Omaha, New York Central, Chicago 
& Northwestern, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
Illinois Central and Southern Pacific. The Big 
Four, the Union railroad, Pittsburgh, and other 
roads invited bids on smaller requirements. 


Domestic Buying of Diversified Nature 


D OMESTIC buying originated from practically all 

lines of industry during the month. Much of the 
activity resulted from the requirements of concerns 
both in this country and in Canada, which have 
booked new contracts for munitions. The demand 
for equipment for making time fuses was especially 
brisk and among the concerns which entered the 
market for such equipment on a large scale were 
the Keystone Watch Case Co., Riverside, N. J.; 
the Lanston Monotype Co., Philadelphia; the Bijur 
Motor Lighting Co., Hoboken, N. J.; the Liberty 
Arms & Fuse Co., Long Island City, a subsidiary 
of the American Ammunition Co., and others. The 
American Locomotive Co. secured a large contract 
for time fuses, sub-letting part of the work to the 
Nathan Mfg. Co., New York. The most important 
business originating in war requirements, was that 
placed by the Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co., Phila- 
delphia. This concern, which recently booked con- 
tracts involving 100 howitzers and other heavy 
armament for a belligerent country, closed on 
lathes, planers, profiling and other heavy-duty 


machinery involving a huge expenditure, and addi- 
tional requirements shortly will be placed. 
interest also placed contracts for a 


This 


number of 





eg 


cranes and for some small lathe equipment. A 
feature of the market during the past two weeks 
was the revival in the long dormant demand for 
equipment for making shells. So far, not much 
business has resulted from such inquiry. The shell 
contracts let involve 6-inch, 8-inch, 9.2-inch and 
12-inch high-explosive shells. The companies which 
have shared in these recent shell contracts, it is 
understood, are the Bethlehem Steel Co., the Ameri- 
can Can Co., the American Car & Foundry Co., the 
FE. W. Bliss Go., Brooklyn, the Milton Mfg. Co., 
Milton, Pa., and the Premier Brass & Forge Co., 
Cleveland. 


Automobile and Ship Builders Contribute 


CONTINUED big demand from the- automobile 
manufacturers, especially in the Detroit district, 
was a feature of the month. A single order placed 
by one large Michigan automobile builder with a 
Cleveland concern involved 158 high-speed manu- 
facturing lathes. Ship building companies were 
among the active buyers. One of the largest pros- 
pective purchasers in this class is the Sun Ship 
3uilding Co., Philadelphia, which was organized to 
locate a plant near Chester, Pa. This concern 
placed orders for a large number of cranes and took 
bids on a portion of the machire tool .equipment 
which will be required. The Pennsylvania Shi 
Building Co., Philadelphia, Samuel L. Moore & 
Sons Corporation, Elizabeth, N. J., and other con- 
cerns, entered the market for extensive require- 
ments. An active demand continued to come from 
the iron and steel industry and from machine shops 
generally during the month. 

The strike wave which broke out afresh in vari- 
ous sections of the country the early part of May, 
did not reach serious po~vortions and had almost 
entirely spent itself before the end of the month 
The strike of the Westinghouse employes in the 
Pittsburgh district collapsed entirely and during the 
last half of the month the Westinghouse plants 
were operating practically on full schedule. In 
Cincinnati, the general order to union machinists 
to strike on May 1 resulted in calling out only 
about 1,500 machinists of a total of 11,000 employed 
in that district. No large shops in Cincinnati were 
forced to shut down although a few smaller shops 
temporarily ceased operations or signed the union 
agreement. Many of the strikers returned to work 
before the end of the month. Numerous strikes 
developed in northern New Jersey and a large 
number of new strikes were called at plants in New 
England. Few of these were of long duration. In 
general, the eight-hour day appears to have been 
granted by few manufacturers, but increased com- 
pensation, in the form of higher wages or bonuses, 
has been granted quite generally. 

Prices of machine tools in most cases remained 
unchanged during May. In view of the extent to 
which the demand has tapered off in recent months, 
and also of the increased producing capacity, most 
machine tool manufacturers now are able to offer 
more satisfactory deliveries. 
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THE OPEN HEARTH 
Was the Cancellation of the Hill Ore 


Lease a Wise 


HE passing of the great constructive genius, 
| James J. Hill, from the scene of his earthly 
activities re-arouses interest in the leasing of 
the so-called Hill ore lands to the United States Steel 
Corporation and the cancellation of the contract. 
There is now general agreement that the cancellation 
was wise for the Corporation and a benefit to the 
independents apd the public for the reason that the 
cost would have been a tremendous burden to the 
Corporation while the freeing of the immense tonnage 
placed it on the market at a fair price for pur- 
chase by independents. It is also agreed that the lease 
would have resulted in much greater returns to Mr. 
Hill, his associates and heirs than will result from 
the sale of the ore in the open market. 

Knowing that Dwight E. Woodbridge, of Duluth, 
mining engineer and writer on mining subjects, for 
many years had been a profound student of the 
questions presented by the Hill ore land lease, the 
editor of The Iron Trade Review, on the day of Mr. 
Hill’s death, wired Mr. Woodbridge, asking him to 
answer the following questions: : 


Was surrender of Hill ore properties wise for 
Corporation and public? If so, why? 

What do you estimate Hill holdings? 

What would it have cost Steel Corporation to carry 
the ore for period of lease? 

Mr. Woodbridge telegraphs the following intensely 
interesting reply: 

Duluth, May 30.—Regarding Mr. Hill from an 
iron ore standpoint, one must be impressed by the 
prevision that saw so soon the overwhelming im- 
portance of ore. 

Mr. Hill was attracted to this business from a 
railway man’s point of view, owing to the traffic ‘t 
insured to the Great Northern and the profit in that 
traffic by reason of the great volume of tonnage to 
be moved. With this idea, he made the first invest- 
ments for the Great Northern. These were the 
$4,000,000 purchase of Wright and Davis lands and 
the logging railway and the purchase of the lands of 
the North Star Co. But he began expansion almost 
at once, so that, when in 1907 the Stee! Corporation 
sought to secure additional great ore tonnages, he 
controled, by lease, by ownership and by traffic agree- 
ment some 460,000,000 tons. Of this, the Corporation 
secured nearly 300,000,000 tons. About two-thirds of 
this last mentioned quantity was the Great Northern’s, 
either by lease or in fee ownership. 

Probably opinions will always differ as to the 
underlying and intimate reasons for the so-called 
Hill lease to the Steel Corporation. . It was essentially 
a deal in high finance. Both the men_ primarily 
responsible for it are now dead, and arguments that 





love? 


swayed them have died with them. The fact re- 
mains, however, that had the lease run to the exhaus- 
tion of its mines, at the rate of 8,000,000 or 9,000,000 
tons produced per year, the Corporation, before the 
exhaustion, would haye been paying a royalty of 
more than $5 on the amount of ore required to make 
a single ton of steel. This fact requires no elucidation 
to indicate the dangers of the lease from the lessee’s 
side. Had it not been for the attitude of the Cor- 
poration’s mining organization, it is perhaps doubtful 
whether there would have been a clause permitting 
cancellation at any time. Except for one hypothetical 
reason, the deal may be considered far more of a 
tribute to Mr. Hill’s astuteness than to that of the 
lessee. 

This reason is that if the Corporation had taken 
the lease in order to make more remote the danger of 
a single great block of ore going into competitive 
hands, it would be able to skim the cream during the 
years between 1907 and 1915, and to enormously 
depreciate the value of the remainder. It could do 
this by operating the larger, more cheaply mined and 
higher grade properties. But there is no evidence 
that this was the object or that this policy was 
pursued. 

Mr. Hill always had what seemed to many an 
inflated idea of the actual worth of his ore properties, 
however great that value is. He always believed that 
additional exploration would discover additional hun- 
dreds of millions of tons. He has always believed 
in the future of natural resources and in their gradual 
rise in worth and demand. He was an optimist whose 
enthusiasm was tempered by great strength of mind 
and keen calculation. 

D. E. Woopsrince. 


Credits and War Times 


a x CREDIT man is seldom in the limelight. 
No matter how big the company of which he 
is an important factor, he does his work quietly 
and the world knows little, if anything, about what he 
has accomplished. His burden is perhaps heaviest in 
times of depression, when distressing experiences are 
continually occurring and when one’s nerves are tested 
to the limit. But he also has his troubles in times 
of great prosperity, and especially during a period 
like the present when conditions, not only in this 
country but throughout the world, are absolutely un- 
precedented. 

We believe that never has the credit man been 
rendering more important service than he is today. 
“Our principal work nowadays is in keeping men 
from piling up indebtedness,” said a representative 
of the credit department of one of the largest steel 
companies in the country to the writer a few days 
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ago. “With prices as high as they are at present, 
« man’s obligations pile up rapidly. There will lb 
a day of reckoning and we must be ready for it. We 
are insisting that our customers follow a conservative 
course and buy in moderation.” 

“Tt is not unusual,” said a plate manufacturer, “for 
a carload of plates to represent a credit of over $4,000. 
When I see $4,000 carloads moving out to customers 
and realize what that means on our books, I am doing 
some tall thinking.” 

These bits of conversation indicate what people are 
turning over in their minds these days. We do not 
believe there is any cause for alarm. This is due 
largely to the wise policy which has been followed 
by most buyers and sellers, but we do believe that 
there is reason for caution and comparison of ideas. 





Hence we are publishing this week an article giving 
the results of an investigation in the city of Pitts- 
burgh as to Whilé there is 
some difference of opinion, general sentiment is op- 


financial conditions. 
timistic, but the investigation furnishes reason for 
inquiring further into the subject, and this we intend 
future articles in The 
It will pay you to read them. 


to do in Iron Trade Review. 


Judge Gary’s Address 


UDGE GARY, standing before the representa- 
J tives of the great iron and steel industries of the 

country, at the Waldorf-Astoria last Friday, on 
the eve of the opening of what promises to be a 
bitter presidential campaign, occupied a position de- 
He 
knew what the men before him were thinking about 


manding the exercise of the highest wisdom. 
and also knew that they would expect from him some 
expression on the great questions of the day. He 
could not, however, fail to realize, as in fact he said 
toward the close of his address, that there might 
be differences of opinion held by persons of different 
political parties concerning some of the questions 
He appear as a 
partisan, but he had the courage of his convictions 
and expressed them in a 


discussed. was determined not to 
straightforward manner. 
While, to a large extent, his address consisted of 
a reiteration and elaboration of his well known views, 
his application of his convictions to present condi- 
tions was intensely interesting. 

On the subject of protection for American indus- 
tries, Judge Gary left no room for doubt as to where 
he stands. He is a thorough-going protectionist, but 
that does not mean that he is a Chinese wall protec- 
tionist. He believes as McKinley did that the United 
States cannot live unto itself; that it must trade on 
a fair basis with all the nations of the world. 
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Mr. Hurley on Co-operation 


N THE admirable address delivered before the 

American Iron and Steel Institute in New York 

last week by Hon. Edward N. Hurley, vice chair- 
man of the federal trade commission, one of the most 
significant sentences was this one: 

“Even when I went to Washington I had the 
feeling that business men did not want to, co-operate 
with the government, but I learned very quickly. that 
they are all eager to co-operate and willing to do 
everything in their power that the government 
desires.” 

Mr. Hurley was a manufacturer of large experi- 
ence. He had been president of one of the largest 
and most important associations of manufacturers in 
this country. He had had experience with legislators, 
and perhaps with politics, but he confesses that he had 
a feeling that business men did not want to co-operate 
with the government, and there was some founda- 
tion for that feeling at one time. But things have 
changed greatly during the past decade, and Mr. 
Hurley was quick to sense the new conditions. He 
also was quick to respond to the offers of co-operation 
of business men and lead them in paths of more 
co-operation. He has been a powerful factor in the 
active, constructive, sensible work of the federal trade 
commission. He points out how the government and 
business men have been equally guilty in losing valu- 
able time in past years in trying to settle economic and 
business problems by fighting in courts and elsewhere, 
rather than by getting together in a friendly way. 
He shows what co-operation has accomplished in for- 
eign lands and demonstrates the necessity of similar 
or better methods being adopted in this country. 

Mr. Hurley is especially strong when he takes up 
the discussion of problems relating to cost keeping. 
He points out how accurate cost keeping lies at the 
very foundation of business success. “The problems 
of credit and finance,” he says, “of foreign trade and 
unfair methods of competition, and of labor and 
capital,—all will begin to solve themselves, once the 
subject of costs receives on every hand the attention 
it rightly deserves.” This is absolutely true and we 
commend it to the consideration of every business 
man of the country. If more business men could go 
to Washington and serve their country as Mr. Hur- 
ley is doing, and more men in public life could be 
given schooling in the practical problems of every- 
day business, the government and business would get 
along together much more satisfactorily. But these 
sojourns in Washington and these experiences of 
public officials in business cannot be brought about 
to any great extent. The next best thing is to co- 
operate along the lines suggested by Mr. Hurley. 
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Prices Present and Past 
(Yesterday, a month ago, three months ago and a year ago.) : 
Quotations on leading products May 31, average for April, 1916, average for February, 1916, and average 
for May, 1915. . Prices are those ruling in the largest percentage of sales at the dates named. 
Aver. Average Aver. Aver. Average Aver, ‘ 
} Prices for for for Prices for for for 
4 May 31, Apr., Feb., May, May 31, Apr., Feb., May, 
b 1916. 1916. 1916. 1915. 1916. 1916. 1916. 1915. 
Bessemer pig iron, Pittsburgh...$21.95 $21.95 $21.45 $14.58 Iron bars, Chgo. mill,......... $2.35 2.35 $1.91 $1.15 ’ 
; Basic pig iron, Pittsburgh...... 18.95 19.20 18.77 13.54 EAD, RS Sa skdoedeaseecans 3.10 3.00 2.25 1.34 
No. 2 Fdy. pig iron, Pittsburgh 19.45 19.45 19.51 13.45 Beams, Pittsburgh, contr....... 2.50 2.50 2.03 1.20 
Northern No. 2 Fdy., Chgo.... 19.00 19.00 18.50 13.00 Beams, Philadelphia ........... 2.659 2.659 2.259 1.30 
p Take Superior Charcoal, Chgo.. 19.75 19.75 19.50 15.25 Tank plates, Pbgh., contract.... 2.90 2.67 2.13 1.125 
Mall. Bess., Chgo...........++. 19.50 19.50 19.00 13.00 Tank plates, Chicago........... $s. 38 35. 1D 
Southern No. 2, Birmingham... 14.75 15.00 14.75 9.75 Tank plates, Philadelphia....... 3.909 3.869 2.659 1.30 
Southern Ohio No. 2, Ironton.. 18.50 18.50 18.00 12.56 Sheets, blk., No. 28, Pbgh..... 3.00 2.90 2.60 1.80 
Basie, eastern Pa. ocssssccecers 20.00 20.50 19.50 13.50 Sheets, blue an., No. 10, Pbgh. 3.00 3.00 2.61 1.35 
; No. 2X Virginia furnace....... 18.50 18.00 18.00 12.50 Sh, @eiv., IN. SOs Beh. o.oo 5.00 4.89 4.75 3.40 
No. 2X foundry, Philadelphia... 20.75 20.75 20.00 14.00 Wire nails, Pittsburgh.......... 2.50 2.40 2.22 1.55 
' Ferro mang., Balti., (1917)..... 175.00 175.00 135.00 100.00 Connellsville fur. coke, contr... 2.50 2.98 2.50 1.65 
: Bessemer billets, Phgh......... 42.00 45.00 34.00 19.50 Connellsville fdy. coke, contr... 3.50 3.50 3.75 2.25 
Bess. shect bars, Pbgh......... 42.00 45.00 35.00 20.00 Heavy melting steel, Pbhgh..... 16.75 1812 17.37 11.75 
Op.-h’th sh, bars, Pbgh........ 42.00 45.00 35.00 20.00 Heavy melting steel, east’m Pa.. 16.25 17.75 16.50 11.50 
Open-hearth billets, Pbgh...... 42.00 45.00 34.00 19.50 Heavy melting steel, Chgo..... 16.00 16.75 15.25 9.25 
i a ee er 3.10 3.00 2.25 1,39 No. 1 wrought eastern Pa..... 22.25 23.00 22.50 12.50 
: Steel bars, Pittsburgh, contr.... 2.50 2.50 2.01 1.20 ee... 2 CO, SO cc eee 15.50 16.75 14.93 8.75 
Iron bars, Philadelphia......... 2.559 2.559 2.559 1.20 Rerolling rails, Chgo........... 16.75 17.90 17.15 10.00 
j Iron bars, Cleveland, local del’y. 2.40 2.40 2.29 1.15 a ES Sa 12.50 14.00 14.00 9.7 
) (For Appitionat Prices Sez Pace 1242.) 
1} Cleveland Firm Will Ship 13,000 Tons—Larger Tonnage Inquired for—Maryland 
Steel Co. Buys Basic and is Still in the Market 
Cleveland, May 29.—A Cleveland delivered Sparrows Point, which would have closed for 1,000 tons of early 
firm has sold 12,000 tons of bessemer point to southern iron. It is under- forge from the south at $18.50, de- 
pig iron for export to Italy, which stood, however, that an _ eastern livered. The Reading Iron Co. has 
country is in the markets for 13,000 Pennsylvania producer took a large not taken any further lots of mill 
) tons additional for immediate ship- part, if not all, of the order, but forge. Some reports of weaker con- 
ment and may buy as much as 25,000. whether the iron finally will ditions in low phosphorus iron appear 
The reduction in ocean freight rates be shipped to _ the 3ethlehem not well founded as makers are sold 
on pig iron makes it possible to carry Steel Co., South Bethlehem, Pa. or to up heavily for the rest of the year. 
on business which was entirely out Sparrows Point, is not clear. The A western maker, however, as recently | 
of the question when rates were rul- Bethlehem Steel Co. recently bought noted, has offered and sold in this 
ing as high at $50 a ton for shipment basic to cover sales it had made to territory a limited tonnage -of misfit 
from New York to Liverpool. This other consumers and it has been ex- at about $1 under the price of east- 
firm has sold 70,000 tons of pig iron pected that it would be a further ern makers. A central Pennsylvania 
this month and if rates continue at purchaser. If the iron is to be shipped buyer who recently took a large 
the same rate in June, will have no from eastern Pennsylvania to the tonnage of low phosphorus is figuring 
f more iron to sell for this year’s de- Maryland plant, the delivered price on 5,000 to 10,000 tons more. A sale 
it livery. is surprisingly low, as the freight is of 1,000 tons of 0.05 iron at $26, east- 
from $1.30 to $1.60 per ton. Valley ern Pennsylvania furnace, is noted | 
Steel Maker Buys Iron ins ; . , ‘ ’ , 
basic was quoted at $18 to $1825, and there is further inquiry for ap- | 
Philadelphia, May 29.—Another in- furnace, or $20.68 to $20.98, Sparrows proximately this analysis. 
stance of consumers, usually non- Point. The Maryland Steel Co. still 
buyers, entering the open market for is in the market for 10,000 to 12,000 Southern Iron Lower 
iron is furnished by the purchase of tons of basic additional for last half. Cincinnati May 29.—The Platt Iron 
10,000 to 15,000 tons of basic for de- Apart from this transaction, the mar- Works Co., Dayton, O., is inquiring | 
livery this year by the Maryland ket remains very quiet. A Kutztown, for 1,000 tons of either northern or 
Steel Co. and this development has Pa. consumer has closed for 1,000 southern foundry iron for delivery 
been the week’s most interesting con- tons more of No. 2X for first half over the first half of 1917. This is 
tribution. Considerable uncertainty sur- of 1917, increasing its purchases to the only general inquiry before the 
: rounds this transaction, as the nego- 4,500 tons, and the price on all this local market. Sales are resulting 
) tiations were conducted very quietly, iron, it now is learned, was $20.35, de- mostly from private inquiries and are 
‘| although general reference was made livered. Virginia makers are selling low. The southern market continues 
. to them in last week's issue, and cur- some iron for next year at $19, fur- to show weakness. Some small sales 
! rent reports are conflicting as to the nace, for No. 2X, which price now have been made at $14.75, Birming- 
price and seller. The price is report- is being accepted through the first ham basis, for southern No. 2 foun- 
| ed to have been from $19.68 to $19.80, half. Pipe makers in this territory dry iron for immediate shipment, and 
| (For complete prices See page 1242) 
. 
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$15 has been done for the first half of 
next year. A few sales have also 
been made at $14.90, Birmingham ba- 
sis, for the last half of 1916, but this 
is far from being general. Only a 
few furnaces are offering iron at the 
above prices, as these lower quota- 
tions are being made chiefly on resale 
iron. Southern Ohio furnaces are 
holding at $19, Ironton basis, for No. 
2 foundry and basis for 1916 and the 
first half of 1917, but re-sale iron has 
been sold at $18.50. Southern silvery 
iron is quoted from $26 to $29, fur- 
nace, for 8 per cent silicon. 


Pig Iron Held at Higher Prices 


Pittsburgh, May 29.—Sellers of pig 
iron in Pennsylvania and 
eastern Ohio are asking prices some- 


western 


what higher than those previously 
prevailing. 3essemer pig iron, ob- 
tained at $20.50, valley, by the Re- 


public Iron & Steel Co. a week ago, 
is being firmly held at $21, valley, by 
all dealers in this district, arid some 
shade $21.50. 


for nearby 


sellers are refusing to 


Several ‘small 
shipment have been sold at that fig- 
hovering 


tonnages 


after 


ure. Basic pig iron, 

around . $18, valley, for several 
months, is being held at $18.25, val- 
ley, although the $18 figure has not 
disappeared. No. 2 foundry iron is 
being held at $18.50, valley, by all 
dealers in western Pennsylvania and 
several small lots have been sold 
at that figure the last few days. A 
prominent consumer in the immedi- 


ate district paid $18.50, valley, for a 
tonnage of No. 2 foun- 
The market for 


fairly heavy 
dry a few days ago. 
but no evi- 


$18.50 


iron is quiet, 
the 
being shaded is found. 

Demand for bessemer iron for ship- 
Italy, and England 


malleable 


dence of prevailing price 


ment to France 


is heavy, pending inquiries involving 
about 25,000 tons. Rather sharp re- 
ductions in ocean freight rates have 
stimulated demand for iron for ex- 
port. The American Steel Foundries 
have not yet closed on an inquiry 


for 5,000 tons of basic iron for ship- 
ment to plants at Alli- 
\ steel foundry interest, which 
purchased 5,000 tons of 
at $21, valley, is under- 
addi- 

the 


Sharon and 
ance. 


last 
bessemer iron 


week 


stood to be negotiating for an 


tional 5,000-ton lot for delivery 


third quarter of this year. 


Buying Light 
May 30. the 


sales 


Furnaces of 
Buffalo report that the 
of the week light and that 
the inquiry over the territory buying 
the 
six 
that 
are 


Buffalo, 
district 
past were 


market has been below 
the 
producers 


the 


in this 
average of month or 
The 


majority of 


past 
weeks. explain 


1 
the consumers 
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well covered for the time being and 
labor difficulties at many points have 
materially reduced the volume of the 
melt and the consequent demand for 


more iron. 

Prices remain about the same as 
previously quoted. In some cases, 
the schedule has been shaded under 


the 1916 prices for 1917 deliveries, but 
$19 remains the minimum for No. 2X 
foundry for delivery over the remain- 
the It is reported that 
at least one producer accepted some 
business calling for deliveries into 
first and second quarter of 1917 at 
a basis of $18.50 for No. 2X foundry. 
Other producers have held rigidly 
to the prices quoted for some time 
and are offering no reduction on ex- 
tonnages, preferring 
with the getting out 
volume of business al- 
without offering any 
consumers to secure 
business. 


der of year. 


delivery 
forward 


tended 
to go 
of the 
ready 


large 
booked 
inducements to 
additional advance 
The Canadian 
has 


Foundry Co., Ltd., 
relighted its stack at Port Col- 
Ont., that was taken 
commission for relining. 

Buffalo are 
heavy shipments of pig iron to New 
England points and to seaboard via 
canal. 


borne, out of 


furnaces forwarding 


the Erie 
Demand for Export 


New York, May 29.—Easier ocear 
freight conditions which recently be- 
came effective to northern European 
exerted much influ- 
present time in pro- 
iron. It 
Mediter- 
much 


not 
the 
moting foreign sales of pig 
that rates tu the 
have not undergone 
change azid still are high and as this 
is the greatest inquiry at 
the present time, the closing of this 
not been stimulated. It 
is reported, however, that one new 
lot of 15,000 tons of valley bessemer 
has been closed for Italian shipment. 
There is considerable new inquiry in 
the market for Italy and good orders 
are believed to be possible if a rate 
of even $30 could be obtained. This 
figure, however, seems difficult to get. 
Italian been showing a 
tendency to raise their offers for 
American iron and considerably more 
than 165s, delivered to Mediterranean 
ports, has been tendered. The general 
export market shows a liberal inquiry 
for iron. A newcomer in the field 
with a request for 5,000 
tons of low phosphorus. Japan con- 
tinues a prospective buyer of a ton- 
nage of the same grade. Small sales 


ports, have 


ence up to 


appears 
ranean 


source of 


business has 


buyers have 


is Russia, 


of foundry to South America are 
noted. 

The domestic market remains very 
quiet. An equipment maker, who has 


been figuring on 2,000 tons of high 


(For complete prices Sée page 1242.) 
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silicon for last half, for New Jersey 
delivery, has closed this business. 
There are some reports that Buffalo 
makers have about disposed of the 
allotment for first half of next year 
which they had set aside at approxi- 
mately $18.50, furnace, for No. 2X. 
Virginia makers have been offering 
some prices for first half of 1917, 
especially in New England, at $19, 
for No. 2X, or the same figure at 
which iron is available for last quar- 
ter, but there is no disposition to 
push sales. Virginia iron for all-year 
delivery has been offered at $18.50, 
furnace, for No. 2X. Central Penn- 
sylvania makers have been sounding 
out the market for next year. The 
common report among the foundries 
is one of an insufficient supply of un- 
skilled labor. While the railroads in 
the main now are clear of embargoes, 
consumers, especially in New Eng- 
land, feel uncertain as to the continu- 
ance of this condition and this is 
affecting their purchases of iron. 


Chicago Iron Dull 


Chicago, May 30.—Pig iron con- 
tinues dull and uninteresting, ith 
demand small and sales nominal. La- 
bor troubles have reduced the melt 
somewhat and lack of molders is hav- 
ing some effect in making output 
less than it would be otherwise. 

Northern No. 2 foundry and mal- 
leable are steady at the for:.:r quo- 
tations of $19 and $19.50, Chicago fur- 
nace. No weakening of these prices 
is apparent, even though southern iron 
is presenting a lower price level. 
Although nothing less than $15, Birm- 
ingham, has been known to be done 
on any business placed in this mar- 
ket, it is believed a concession from 
this level has been made on other 
business. 

No change is 
charcoal 
which 


made in Lake Su- 
and Jackson county 
are steady. 


perior 
silveries, 


June May be Eventful 


Birmingham, Ala., Mav 29.—A long- 
idle stack in the Anniston district, 
which is scheduled to resume in July, 
has offered iron at $15 for the sec- 
ond half. These offerings, it is un- 
derstood, are to be limited and are 
entering market purposes.  Bir- 
mingham district furnace operators 
say this will not affect them seriously 
and claim to believe that $15.50 for 
second half and 1917 will stick. Spot 
at $15 is firm, firmer than forward 
at $15.50; hence it seems to resolve 
itself into whether there will such 
an early and large buying movement 
as to prevent merging of spot and 
last half prices. One interest sold 
several thousand tons of spot in from 
300 to 1,000-ton lots, principally in 


for 
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the south, during the week, and an- 
other booked an order for 5,000 tons 
spot, all at $15. Last half bookings 
are fairly heavy. The Woodwards 
have sold enough basic to operate a 
400-ton stack from July to January 
and afterwards. Immediately incom- 
ing stacks are Vanderbilt, June 10; 
Sloss-Sheffield City and Woodstock, 
July 1. However, as the Woodwards 
will blow out a stack larger than 
‘Vanderbilt for repairs and operate its 
largest one on basic, the net increase 
on sundry thus predicated is not so 
formidable. The manufacture of ba- 
sic with concentrated, or nodulized 
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ore at a small idle furnace is a plan 
that appears a likely and early mate- 
rialization. Sloss-Sheffield is moving 
about 5,000 tons per month from 
Florence and Sheffield in extreme 
northern Alabama by barge line to 
Paducah and Metropolis for St. Louis 
and Chicago and northwestern de- 
livery at freight rates over $1 under 
the rail rate. While $15.50 for for- 
ward delivery has undoubtedly been 
shaken down 50 cents in some quar- 
ters, the large producers, including 
the leading interest, have not yielded. 
June may be an eventful month, ac- 
cording to present indications. 


Places Big Sheet Order 


Hydraulic Pressed Steel Co. Buys 13,000 
Tons from Otis Steel Co. 


Cleveland, May 29.—The Hydraulic 
Pressed Steel Co. has purchased 13,- 
000 tons of blue annealed sheets from 
the Otis Steel Co. for last half de- 
livery. Although the Hydraulic com- 
pany has been given’ considerable 
publicity during the past few months 
as a manufacturer of munitions, it 
continues to do a very large busi- 
ness in automobile frames, 


Foreign Sheet Demand Heavy 


Pittsburgh, May 29. — Electrical 
equipment manufacturers in Japan, 
Italy and France, unable to obtain 
sources of supply from European 
makers on account of the war, have 
been conspicuous factors in the Amer- 
ican market the last few months. 
They have been offering - decidedly 
high prices when manufacturers could 
meet specifications for delivery, and 
considerable tonnage has been sold 
at as high as 6c and 7c per pound. 
Manufacturers have been able to 
book such orders, since they have 
already met requirements of the do- 
mestic trade for the remainder of this 
year. It is believed, however, that 
demand for electrical sheets for ship- 
ment abroad will fall off at the close 
of the war. 

The domestic market is compara- 
tively quiet, but this is not surprising, 
since consumers have covered needs 
for the remainder of 1916. Not more 
than from 40 to 50 per cent of. the 
galvanizing capacity of the country 
is engaged, but the market for gal- 
vanized sheets continues somewhat ir- 
regular, No. 28 gage galvanized sheets 
still being offered at 4.85c in some 
instances. No. 28 gage bessemer 
black sheets are being held at 3.05c 
by most makers. No. 10 gage blue 


annealed sheets are commanding as 


high as 3.75c in isolated instances. 

Consumers in dire need of material 
have figured in the Chicago market 
for prompt requirements, paying pre- 
vailing market prices, plus the cost 
of shipment, in order to obtain neces- 
sary tonnages. 


Tin Plate Gains Strength 


Pittsburgh, May 29.—The market 
for tin plate continues to reflect 
strength and it is not unlikely that 
prices below $6, base, will disappear 
before the opening of the second half 
of this year. As previously reported 
in these columns, some tonnage has 
been sold for export at as high as 
$6.10, base. 


manufacturers are decidedly heavy 


Specifications from can 


and some consumers fear they may 
be unable to meet their obligations, 
on account of what appears to be a 
threatened scarcity of tin plate. 


Cold Rolled Strip Steel 


a 

Pittsburgh, May 29.—Manufacturers 
of cold rolled strip steel are booking 
some tonnage for delivery the second 
half of this year, although most con- 
sumers have covered requirements up 
until Jan. 1, next. Material is selling 
at a range from 6c to 6.50c, base, 
although as high as 7c, base, is being 
paid in a number of instances. Sev- 
eral fairly heavy tonnages for the 
manufacture of tubing have been sold 
recently at 5.75c, base, two orders 
involving 600 tons each being reported. 

The No. 11 furnace of the Thomas 
Iron Co., at Hellertown, Pa., is being 
relined. The P. J. Brown Construc- 
tion Co., of Cleveland, is doing the 
work. The furnace probably will be 
put in operation sometime in the 
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near future but the date has not yet 
been fixed. The No. 1 Hokendauqua 
furnace of the Thomas Iron Co., has 
been banked temporarily. 


English Ferro 


Is Being Offered in Larger Tonnages 
for Early Delivery 

New York, May 31.—One English 
maker has been offering an increased 
amount of ferro-manganese for early 
delivery and has made sales of a fair 
tonnage during the past week or ten 
days. The prices obtained have 
shown some variation depending upon 
the buyer, delivery and_ tonnage. 
Some spot metal has been offered and 
less carloads were sold at $400, sea- 
board, but no such figure now is 
obtainable by sellers on. quantities of 
25 tons or more, on which the Eng- 
lish market is probably $300 to $350. 
One eastern buyer offered $350, sea- 
board, for 50 tons of spot, but the 
dealer could not supply the metal. 
Domestic makers, as previously noted, 
will sell around $250, furnace, for 
standard 80 per cent. It is intimated 
this price may be shaded in some 
cases. The third quarter market, 
domestic and foreign, ranges from 
$200 to $250, and last quarter at $175 
to $200. It is understood that $175, 
seaboard, for 1917 delivery, can be 
shaded slightly with at least one Eng- 
lish maker, under favorable conditions. 

Delay in meeting some good-sized 
export inquiries ‘for spiegeleisen is 
due to the fact that makers are unable 
to offer the tonnage wanted in a 
lump for early shipment. About 5,000 
tons of spiegeleisen for export is 
pending. The domestic prices con- 
tinue from $58 to $60, furnace, for 
16 to 20 per cent. 

The fifth annual meeting of the 
Metal Branch of the National Hard- 
ware Association will be held at the 
William Penn hotel, Pittsburgh, June 
2 and 3. The initial meeting will be 
opened by W. H. Donlevy, Carter, Don- 
levey & Co., Philadelphia, chairman of 
the Metal Branch. Charles W. Brown, 
vice president of the Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co., Pittsburgh, will give a talk 
on the “Business Outlook”. Reports 
of several committees will be read at 


the morning session. 


The strike at the plant of the Stand- 
ard Underground Cable Co., Perth 
Amboy, N. J., last week developed into 
a riot due to a clash between the strik- 
ers and such of the men as had gone 
back to work at the old wages. The 
company reports the number of men 
returning to work at the old wages is 
increasing. 
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Steel Bars Still Active 


REVIEW 


THE IRON TRADE 


Owing Largely to Foreign Demand—Agricultural Imple- 


ment Manufacturers Sounding Market for Contracts 


New York, May 29.—Little may be 
said with certainty regarding the dis- 
tribution of recent large orders for shell 
steel for this year’s delivery, which have 
been the subject of various reports of 
late, as the producers whose names have 
been mentioned are adopting a policy of 
silence, refusing either to confirm nor to 
deny. This is the position of the Steel 
Corporation as to the extent in which 
it has participated in recent contracts. 
It is known, however, that 
portant tonnages have been closed since 
the late new order for 100,000 tons or 
more given to the Bethlehem Steel Co 
and the Pennsylvania Steel Co. together. 
The French commission has placed some 
new lots. J. P. Morgan & Co. have had 


some im- 


one inquiry up to 165,000 tons in the 
market and this now is understood to 
have been closed. Whether this takes 


up the 500,000 large shells or the steel 
equivalent for the British government, 
is not certain. The fact remains that 
there still are plenty of inquiries in the 
market for munition steel both for ex- 
and for domestic manufacturers, 
including one for the forging for 500 
French guns, requiring probably 10,000 
to 12,000 tons. There are reports of 
Ohio lake mills having received im- 
portant orders for probably in 
semi-finished form. It is estimated 
there still are in the market 
hundred thousand tons of steel. seeking 
a mill position for this year. 


port 


steel, 


several 


May be Angling 
May 29.—A 


of options on shell steel given by the 
will 


Philadelphia, number 


mills some months ago expire 
June 1, and there is a suspicion that 
much of the recent inquiry for mate- 
rial of this kind has come from buy- 
ers who are angling for price infor- 
mation upon which to base a decision 
for the metal upon 
which the refusal. 
of the producers, apprehending such 
a purpose, have held off from quoting 
until the outstanding options are dis- 


whether to close 


they have Some 


posed of. For this reason, it is ex- 
pected that a considerable tonnage 
of steel will be closed within the 
next week or two either under the 


expiring options or as the result of 
failure to 
On May 1 a number of similar 


material released by exer- 
cise. 
options were allowed to lapse. These 
options do not price in all 


The shell 


steel market, accordingly now awaits 


carry a 


cases, merely the tonnage. 


the developments around June 1, and 


new inquiry to makers in this district 





has been lighter. A Philadelphia 
broker has asked for 5,000 to 8,000 
tons of French high explosive steel. 
The soft steel bar market remains 
quiet in this district, as none of the 
makers will contract ahead. Specifi- 
cations are lighter with some mills. 


Steel Bars Continue Active 


Pittsburgh, May ~29.—Demand for 
rounds for the manufacture of war 
material continues decidedly heavy. 


While no details of the order recently 
taken by the United States Steel Cor- 
poration have been given out at this 
center, yet it that the Car- 
negie Steel Co. will furnish decidedly 
connection with 
referred to in 
The Trade 


demand steel 


is known 


tonnages in 
briefly 


heavy 
the 
last 
Review. 
bars continues fairly heavy, although 
the market is 
a month 


contract, 


week’s issue of Iron 


Domestic for 
active as it was 
Agricultural 


not so 
ago. imple- 
been nego- 
the last 


are at 


ment manufacturers have 


requirements for 
this 


obtain 


tiating for 


six months of year and 


tempting to concessions in 
Leading however, 


De- 


price. makers, 


claim they will not shade 2.50c. 


mand for iron bars is described as 
heavy; prices are unchanged, most 
buyers being able to cover needs 
at a range from 2.65c to 2.75¢ 


Steel Bars Scarce 


Chicago, May 30. 


ers of steel bars find they have con- 


Some large mak- 


tracted ahead almost to their capacity 
the 
margin 
cover their 
half of 1917. 
being 


for a from time. 
This little 
consumers to 


first 


year present 


leaves for other 
require- 
Con- 


ments for 


pressure is brought 
agricultural 
effort to 
price they must pay for bars during 
the first half of 1917, in order to 
figure their costs for their fiscal year. 


siderable 
to bear by implement 


makers in an discover what 


No move has been made by mills to 
assist in solving the agricultural puz- 
zle, and so far this class of consumers 


has not been able to discover that any 


concessions will be made. 
While mill quotations remain at 
2.69c, Chicago mill, premiums for 


prompt delivery material seem to have 

Consumers have 
stock lists 
offering considerable 
steel at 2.50c, 


delivery 


slackened materially. 


received recently from 


various sources, 


quantities of finished 


Pittsburgh, for immediate 


from stock. It is not from ware- 


(For complete prices see page 1242.) 
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houses but more especially from fab- 


ricators, who find present prices of 
fabricated material have reduced their 
orders sufficiently to give them an 
excess of material. 

This move has resulted in a feeling 
of weakness in the steel market, which 
is not borne out by conditions of mill 


schedule and specifications. 


Bar Iron Steady 


Chicago, May 30.—With the be- 
ginning of third quarter approaching, 
makers of bar iron are stiffening their 
quotations somewhat, and while 2.35¢, 
Chicago mill, is being asked for prompt 
shipment, 2.40c, Chicago mill, is be- 
ing asked for some business and the 
price seems likely to move upward 
to 2.50c, Chicago mill, for prompt 
delivery before the end of June, and 
this figure is being asked now for 
third and fourth quarter. 

Hard steel bars are steady at 2.50c, 
Chicago, and mills are full for about 
60 days rolling. One interest with 
a mill further east has not had diffi- 
culty in obtaining 2.75c, mill, with 
occasional attractive business going at 
2.60c. The Chicago price on hard 
steel seems out of line with eastern 

and should be 
than at 


Hoops and Bands 


Pittsburgh, May 29.—Steel hoops 
and steel bands continue to be held 
at a minimum of 2.75¢ and 2.59c, re- 
spectively, although several mills are 
material at $5 a ton above 
those figures. Most important manu- 
facturers are unable to promise deliv- 
than from six to 10 


apparently 
present. 


business 


higher 


selling 


eries in less 


months. 
Shafting Not So Active 


Pittsburgh, May 29. — Specifications 
cold rolled shafting have 
not fallen off, although new demand 
is not so heavy as it was two months 
ago. Manufacturers, now selling at a 
range from 10 to 20 per cent off the 
list for carloads, show no disposition 
to advance prices further at present. 
material at 


for steel 


Warehouses are selling 


from 10 to 20 per cent on the list. 


Cotton Ties 


Pittsburgh, May 29.—The market for 
cotton ties has not been opened-and 
it is not probable that prices will be 
announced for at least two weeks. 
Mills have been rolling material and 
some stock has been shipped to south- 
ern warehouses. It is not believed 
that ties this year will sell 
at less than $1 a bundle of 45 pounds, 
as compared with 85 cents a bundle, 
the the opening 


cotton 


price announced at 


of the sason last year. 
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Boiler Plates Less Active 


Boilermakers Not Specifying Very Freely—High 
Prices Stull Being Paid for Tank Plates 


New York, May 29.—About 30,000 
tons of plates, it is estimated, will be 
required for locomotive business now 
pending. Much of this is for the 
large lot of Russian locomotives now 
actively in the market, while the re- 
mainder is for important domestic 
orders now under consideration, in- 
cluding those of the New York Cen- 
Seaboard Air Line and other 
roads. There is also export business 
for France and Brazil. For any def- 
inite delivery within several months, 
plates bring from 3.75c, Pittsburgh, 
or 3.919c, New York, and upward. 


tral, 


Raising Prices by Extras 


Philadelphia, May 31.—Platemakers 
in the east and elsewhere now are 
applying the new extras recently 


adopted, which operate to raise prices 
in a number of sizes and classifica- 
tions. A new classification, known as 
pressing steel, has been inserted be- 


tween the tank steel base and the 
regular boiler and flange steel and 
this takes an extra of $2 per ton. 


Boiler and flange steel now take an 
extra of $3 per ton against $2 former- 
lv. Firebox steel remains unchanged. 


A new listing on circular plates 3 
feet in diameter up to 100 inches, 
inclusive, with a cutting extra of 
$7 per ton is put in. Circular plates 
of this diameter and size formerly 
took $4. The cutting extras on cir- 


cular plates under 3 feet in diameter 
are increased $6 per ton, making them 
$11 on 3 feet to 2 feet, inclusive, $16 
on 2 feet to 1 foot, inclusive, and 
$17 on under 1 foot. Sketch plates 
not over four straight cuts, including 
straight taper plates, take $2 per ton 


and those having more than four 
straight cuts, $4 per ton. 
The plate trade continues very 


active in the east and producers are 
entering tonnage in specifica- 
tions than they are shipping. Some 
producers are sold up to February. 
None of the recent inquiries for plate 
tonnages for next year by large con- 
developed into business. 
will not sell except 
Locomotive plate 


more 


sumers has 
Makers usually 
on specific orders. 
demand continues heavy and much 
new tonnage is expected to come 
out before July to take full advantage 
of the comparatively low-priced first 
half contracts. After July, contract 
prices jump sharply, in some cases as 
much as $30 per ton. It is reported 
that six new tank boats have been 
placed by an oil company, two at 


the Pacific 
inquired 


Fore River and four on 
coast. English ship yards 
for 10,000 tons from eastern plate- 
makers this week. Eastern plate 
prices keep within 3.75c to 4.00c, 
Pittsburgh, for forward delivery, but 
one maker has guoted 3.70c, mill, on 
universal plates for western delivery. 


Plates Held at 2.90c 


Pittsburgh, May 29.—Some manu- 
facturers of plates are offering ma- 
terial for shipment after Jan. 1 at from 


2.75c to 2.90c, although orders are 
not being booked, except for specific 
work. Specifications against con- 
tracts this month are not so heavy 
as those received during April, al- 
though orders still run considerably 
ahead of shipments in this district. 


Ship builders are not figuring in the 
market for any new material and no 
for material have beeps 
recently in this district. 


orders car 


placed 
Boiler Plates Less Active 


Cleveland, May 29.—Although some 
fancy prices are still being paid for 
plates, the demand is not so active. 
For boiler plate particularly, there is 
a slackening of demand. Under the 
rule which has been rigidly enforced, 
the prompt cancella- 
tonnages at the end 
of every month, not feel 
under any moral obligation to specify, 
and boilermakers are slow in 
doing so. Said one boilermaker the 
other day, “I am in doubt about 
specifying any more this month. If 


providing for 


tion of unfilled 


buyers do 


some 


we pay the high prices, we must in- 
crease the price of our product, boil- 
and if we do so, customers will 
are being ‘stung’. Hence 
we would rather let our customers 
take the while we take a 
rest.” Many boilermakers complain of 
present conditions. 


ers, 
think they 


business, 


Ship Building Demand 


Buffalo, May 30.—Prices in the Buf- 
falo district are held rigidly at 2.75c. 
One transaction is reported where 
300 tons needed for delivery 
within 60 days in connection with ship 
building and to get the tonnage re- 
quired the buyer was forced to pay 
31%4 cents per pound. There are other 
ship building inquiries in the market 
seeking placement, but the mills and 
agencies of the district report that the 


were 


earliest deliveries they are able to 
make are extendd as far ahead as 
second quarter of 1917. Other pro- 


page 1242.) 
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ducing interests have refused to quote 
on the inquiries, not caring to commit 
themselves so far into next year. 


Wire Products 


Not Changed—Negotiations for 
Tonnage for Russia 


Pittsburgh, May 29.—Contrary to 
expectations, general prices of wire 
products have not been changed since 
May 1, when the American Steel & 
Wire Co. announced an irregular ad- 
nails $2 a ton to 

Pittsburgh Steel 


Prices 


vance, putting up 
$2.50 a keg. The 
Co. and several other independent 
makers are quoting nails at $2.70 a 
keg. Specifications against contracts 
are coming out in heavy volume and 
demand for barbed wire for shipment 


abroad is tremendous. Russia is ne- 
gotiating for 150,000 tons of barbed 
wire, as reported last week by The 
Iron Trade Review. Another inquiry, 
involving 150,000 tons of barb wire 
for France has come out this week. 


Canadian Inquiry 


Buffalo, May 30.—Heavy 
for wire and wire nails and rods have 
into the market, particularly. 
from Canadian sources. There is one 
lot of 1,000 rods seek- 
ing placement for up- 
wards of 100 tons. It is reported 
that all the Canadian makers of 
and 


inquiries 
come 


wire 
another 


tons ol 


and 


here 
materials be- 


limit in 


are 
getting 


wire nails wire 


ing crowded to the 


out orders for wire nails and barbed 
wire for export to Great Britain and 
the other allies. It is stated that the 
activity of the Canadian producers 


is limited only to their ability to se- 


cure rod material. 


Carrying Charge on Lakes Raised to a 


Dollar a Ton. 


Vessel tonnage has been dur- 
A leading shipper 


scarce 


ing the past week. 


advanced the rate from the head of 
Lake Superior 50 cents a ton and a 
considerable tonnage was chartered for 


early loading at a dollar a ton. 

Water is higher in the 
usual this season and the bulk freighters 
are all loading more heavily than they 
did last year. The steamer W. P. 
Snyder Jr. brought down 12,667 tons of 


lakes than 


ore a few days ago, the largest cargo 


ever shipped to a Lake Erie port. The 
new steamer Henry G. Dalton loaded 
at Toledo more than 13,000 tons of 


coal, which it delivered at the head of 
Lake Superior. 





The New Departure Co., Bristol, 
Conn., has acquired a tract on which 
it will erect dwellings for its employes. 
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Scrap Declines 


In All Leading Centers and There is 
Little Activity 


Pittsburgh, May 29.—Nearly all 
grades of iron and steel scrap have 
declined this week. Heavy melting 
steel, being held at $17.25 by some 
dealers, has sold at as low as $16.75 
in a number of instances and reports 
of that figure being shaded are heard. 
Other grades have declined from 50 
to 75 cents a ton. No tonnage of 
importance is reported and dealers 
do not hope to see any change in 
the situation until some of the larger 


mills are forced into the market for 
material. Production of ingot and 
billet crop cnds has been so heavy 


that many mills have not had to figure 
in the market. 


Drifting in East 


May 29.—A _ drifting 
market in old material continues to 
prevail in this territory. Dealers are 
having trouble to make sales, but at 
the same time holders of material 
are reluctant to let it go at conces- 
sions. -The car wheel market, which 
recently has shown some good prices, 
is slower and sellers find difficulty in 
getting former prices. Turnings are 
very heavy and it is difficult to 
get any offers at all. Eastern Penn- 
sylvania steelmakers generally will not 
pay over $16.50, delivered, for heavy 
melting steel. 


New York, 


More Pronounced Weakness 


Philadelphia, May 29.—Weakness in 
old material has gone further in this 
district, while the market has ruled 
inactive. A number of grades have 
declined 50 cents on the average, this 
week, though the offered supply of 
material is rather limited, because 
builders are reluctant to sell except 
in turnings, which are very plentiful. 
The indifference of buyers leaves very 
few opportunities for trading. For 
heavy melting steel, works’ offers now 
are only $16, delivered, but no sales 
at so low a figure have been ascer- 
tained. The embargo at Parkesburg 
has been lifted and also that against 
the Lukens Iron & Steel Co., at 
Coatesville. Other plants at the lat- 
ter point still are on the blocked list. 
The Italian government now is send- 
ing in several boats to eastern tide- 
water works to take shipments against 
the 20,000 tons of crop ends and rail 
scrap recently sold to that country. 


Holding Back 


Buffalo, May 30.—Dealers of the 
Buffalo district continue to hold back 
on sales in anticipation of a marked 


improvement of the general market 
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condition. Prices generally hold as 
previously quoted. Machine shop 
turnings have stiffened somewhat ow- 
ing to the lifting of the embargo at 
Breckinridge, where the bulk of the 
tonnage of this market is shipped. 
The market for the time being re- 
mains quiet with little or no trading 
being recorded. 


Not Very Stable 


Cleveland, May 29.—The iron and 
steel scrap market is dull with indi- 


cations toward instability. No sales 
of importance have been announced 
during the week, dealers remaining 


content simply to move material on 
track. Heavy melting steel does not 
command more than $16, but it is 
believed in the trade an inquiry for 
a tonnage would bring the price up 
in a jiffy. Mills are more or less 
congested with scrap and are not in 
the market for any more. In general, 
the market is more dull than a week 
ago and does not show the strength 
that was expected. Rejections of ma- 
terial featured the market the latter 
part of last week, causing some finan- 
and worry to some of the 


cial loss 


dealers. 
Chicago Scrap Lower 


Chicago, May 30.—Although at each 


new level scrap dealers in Chicago 
have believed the bottom was nearly 
reached, prices continue to decline 
gradually and each new transaction 
seems to set a lower price. Consum- 
ers are not taking tonnage except 
as it is offered them at considerable 


concession and this adds to weakness. 
Predictions of buying by large con- 
sumers with consequent stiffening of 
have not yet come true and 
something of this sort is needed to 
give a foundation for higher price. 
In fact, the exact level on various 
items is difficult to determine, as 
many brokers are anxious to sell and 
are taking prices which seem lower 
than the general market should be. 
Railroad lists now current include 
the following: Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul railroad, 3,700 tons, including 
1,500 tons of No. 1 steel rails; Illi- 
nois Central railroad, 5,360 tons, in- 
cluding 1,500 tons of No. 1 steel rails; 
Chicago & North-Western railroad, 
4,400 tons, including 500 tons of No. 


prices 


1 steel rails; Belt Railway of Chi- 
cago, 1,600 tons. 
On Soft List 

sirmingham, Ala. May 29.—Old 
material is still on the soft list and 
for the same reason, the large accu- 
mulations of scrap on the yards. No. 
1 steel scrap has dropped another 
fractional amount. Steel car axles 
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are easily disposed of at present high 
figures. The market generally is in- 
active. 
Weak at Cincinnati 

Cincinnati, May 29.—The iron and 
steel scrap market has reached a 
stage where prices are so uncertain 
that dealers are quoting separately 
on each transaction. Accumulations 
in dealers’ yards are large and are 
in excess of shipments. Practically 
no iron is being shipped from rural 
districts where it is plentiful, because 
there is no demand for it in consum- 
ing centers. Deaiers here are of the 
opinion that prices will decline 50 
cents a ton before the end of the 
present week, although it is hard to 
determinate a general level of quo- 
tations without transactions to test 
them. 


Billet Prices 


Show Irregularity, But Quotations Have 
Apparently Advanced 


Pittsburgh, May 29.—Semi-finished 
steel products continue to reflect ir- 
regularity, although prices are firmer 
than they were a week ago. It will 
be recalled that bessemer and open 
hearth billets were obtained at as 
low as $40, mill, 10 days ago, or $5 
a ton below what had been the pre- 
vailing minimum price. One of the 
most conspicuous sellers has  with- 
drawn from the market and no re- 
ports of $45, mill, being shaded have 
been heard recently, although quota- 
tions have not been severely tested. 
Some mills: continue to offer rather 
heavy tonnages of ingot and billet 
discards, although no sales of im- 
portance have been reported this 
week. 

Easier Tone 

Philadelphia, May 29.—Several pro- 
ducers continue to offer bessemer 
billets in this territory and elsewhere, 
but have net been able to interest 
buyers in the -prices quoted. The 
applies to crops from shell 
blooms and billets. The billet and 
semi-finished market shows an easier 


same 


‘tone, though open hearth material is 


scarce and remains steady at a price 
of around $50, delivered, for re-rolling 
stock. Forging steel is firm, around 
$65, Philadelphia base, with eastern 


producers. Export inquiries are num- 


erous and call for heavy tonnages, 
but makers are not anxious for this 
sort of business. A Philadelphia 


broker is in the market for 5,000 to 
10,000 tons of blooms. 


Eight hundred employes of New 
York Ship Building plant, Camden, 
N. J., are striking for increased pay. 
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Fabricated Shape Prices 


Show Some Irregularity—Very Few Contracts Are 
Being Awarded Owing to High Prices 


New York, May 29.—Very little new 
work of tonnage character other than 
that for rapid transit construction now 
is making its appearance in this ter- 
titory. The recent activity in railroad 
bridges -has subsided largely though 
a fair miscellaneous quantity still is 
offered. Fabricated prices show more 
inclination toward irregularity, but 
this divergence in quotations cannot 
extend far owing to the stability of 
material at high prices. The 
new subway contracts just awarded 
were at a range of from $94 to $102 
per ton erected for riveted work, and 
from $80 to $92 for beam work and 


plain 


shapes. Plain material prices are from 
2.50c to 3c, Pittsburgh, or 2.669c to 
3.169c, New York, but the maximum 


price only applies to small lots. 
Quoting 2.50c, Pittsburgh 


Philadeiphia, May 31.—Some further 
contracting in shapes for future speci- 


fication is being done by eastern 
Pennsylvania mills. Smaller buyers 
have closed some moderate lots for 


third quarter at 3.00c, Pittsburgh, or 
3.159c, Philadelphia, and there are fur- 
ther inquiries for that period. Large 
users still are figuring for fourth 
quarter contract, but will not pay the 
mills’ quotation of 3.00c, Pittsburgh, 
and it is understood some tonnage 
has been closed at 2.75c, Pittsburgh. 
Specifications are active and with 
some eastern makers have. been larger 
in May than deliveries. With other 
eastern mills, they have just about 
balanced shipments. New business is 
small. One large maker on shapes 
has been offering prompt deliveries 
in this district from a nearby plant 
at 2.50c, Pittsburgh, or 2.659c, Phila- 
delphia, and has been underselling the 
regular warehouses by a wide margin. 


Structural Business Less 


Chicago, May 30.——Only one pro- 
ject of importance was closed in the 
west during the past week. This in- 
volves 572 tons for an addition by 
Sears-Roebuck & Co. and will be fur- 
nished by Hansell-Elcock. 

Business of this sort has been grow- 
ing less from week to week and seems 
to be at a minimum. A number of 
smaller fabricators and bridge builders 
gathered recently and after taking ac- 
count of stock, decided to reduce the 
price base warehouse to mill 
quotation on This will make 
of small and industrial 


structural work less and 


from 

steel. 

bridge 
somewhat 


cost 


is expected to bring some renewed 
buying. 


Shape Demand Less 


Pittsburgh, May 29.—Demand for 
structural material last month fell 
off to a considerable extent, although 
most mills say that specifications still 
run ahead of shipments. Some manu- 
facturers have been quietly selling 
structural material for delivery after 
Jan. 1 at prevailing prices, although 
no orders have been booked, except 
Leading fabricators 
of western Pennsylvania have not 
booked any large orders this week. 
Structural steel workers, in some sec- 
tions of western Pennsylvaia and east- 
ern Ohio, are on a strike for increases 


for specific work. 


in pay. 
CONTRACTS AWARDED. 


subway from 
Brooklyn, 
to the 


route 8 of 
Bushwick 
contract 


Section No, 5, 
Metropolitan to 
3,700 tons, 
McArthur 


Section 


new 
avenues, 
general awarded 
Bros. Co, 

No, 1, 
subway line in 
Booth & 


probably will 


route 8& of the Fourteenth 
Manhattan, 
Flynn, Ltd. 


supply 


street 5,000 tons, 
awarded to American 


Bridge Co., steel. 


Addition bridge work for the Pennsylvania 
reilroad, about 1,200 tons, to the Pennsylvania 
Steel Co. 

Bridge for the Reading railroad, Pottstown, 


American Bridge Co. 


Ltd., 
building 


Pa., 200 tons, to the 
T. Eaton & 
and manufacturing 
1,000 tons shapes and plates; premium 
prices paid to secure delivery within 60 
Sears-Roebuck Co., addition to building, 
Ill., 572 tons, to Hansell-Elcock. 


Sons, Toronto, ware 


house additions, 
taking 
days. 


Chicago, 


CONTRACTS PENDING. 


Subway section under Fourteenth _ street 
from Irving place to Avenue B., Manhattan, 
4,000 tons, Degnon Contracting Co. low bid 


der on general contract. 





y \ 

Furnace Coke 
Is Strong on Account of Strike of 
Coal Miners 


Pittsburgh, May 29.—The closing 
down of about 90 bituminous coal 
mines along the Monongahela river, 


as a result of a misunderstanding of 
the wage scale, has tended to strength- 
for Connellsville coke, 
Monon- 


market 
since several 
gahela river district coal have bought 


en the 
consumers of 


rather heavy tonnages of Connellsville 
fuel for delivery. Several 
makers of coke 
been forced 
order to fill 
blast furnace 
week at $2.25, ovens, 
manding $2.50, ovens, 


prompt 

beehive oven have 
to curtail production in 
contracts for coal. Spot 
which sold last 
has been 


and above the 


coke, 
com- 
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last few days. Sales at $2.65 and 
$2.75, ovens, have been reported. The 
contract coke continues 
decidedly quiet. Prices of foundry 
fuel are unchanged in position. 
Production of coke the week ending 
May 20 was 434,441 tons, compared 
with 440,678 tons the week before, 
according to The Connellsville Courter. 


market for 


Slow at Cincinnati 


Cincinnati, May 29.—A small lot of 


Pocahontas furnace coke has been 


sold for spot delivery at $3.10, ovens. 


No contracting is being done by 
either furnaces or foundries over 
lengthy periods. Wise County fur- 


nace coke is quoted from $3 to $3.25, 
delivery, and 
same district 
$3.75, ovens. 
given at 25 
from the 


ovens, for contract 
ke from the 
$3.50 to 


are 


foundry co 
from 


grades 


is given 
New River ; 
cents a ton 
Wise County fields. 


above those 


Strong in South 
Ala. May 29-—The 
coke market remain strong for 


an indefinite period. An offer of $4.25 
for standard beehive foundry on the 


3irmingham, 
will 


part of a Pacific coast consumer was 
declined and the order booked at the 
prevailing quotation of $4.50 f. o. b. 
ovens. Sayre and Coalburg beehive 
plants will soon be in operation sup- 


plying, however, only the Sloss-Shef- 


field company. Consumption in the 
Birmingham district is large and that 
of Texas grows. 


Nuts, Bolts and Rivets 


Pittsburgh, May 29.—Specifications 
for nuts, bolts and rivets are coming 
out in decidedly heavy volume, recent 


price advances having tended to stim- 


ulate activity. Shipments of rivets 
to car and ship builders have not 
fallen off, although new demand is 


not so heavy as it was a few months 


ago. South American and far east- 
ern countries continue to negotiate 
for nuts, bolts and rivets, but most 
makers in this district are not at- 


tempting to book orders for export. 


Anxious to Contract 


Buffalo, May 
going the rounds of mills and agencies 
of the district endeavoring to get in 
to cover their 





30.—Consumers are 


additional tonnages 
needs over the remainder of the year. 
No considerable amount of this ton- 
nage is being placed except at mills’ 
convenience and the congested condi- 
tion of the mills is automatically ex- 
f business into 
Prices 


both 


tending much of such 
the columns of 1917 deliveries. 
are held for 


bars and shapes. 


firmly at 2.50c 
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Locomotives for Russia 


zar’s Government May Place Order for 800—Would 
Be Largest Single Order Ever Placed 


New York, May 29.—Most of the 
new buying of equipment and other 
railroad supplies continues to come 
from foreign governments. There is 
a current report of a new inquiry 
for 4,000 cars for a foreign system 
now in the market. It now is con- 
firmed that the Russian State Rail- 
ways are about to close for another 
large order for locomotives on which 
it has been figuring in some form 
for some time. It is believed now 
it may place as many as 800 locomo- 
tives at one time which, if this proves 


to be the case, will represent the 
largest singie order ever closed in 
this country. These engines are of 


a large type and they are expected 
to be divided between leading 
builders. Several months ago, Russia 
placed orders for about 400 locomo- 
tives largely in one order. The Bald- 
Locomotive Works has received 
25 locomotives from French Marine 
Steel Works. The Central of Brazil 
is figuring on 15. 

It now is understood that the re- 
cent supplementary order for rails 
placed by French lines with the Penn- 
sylvania Steel Co. amounts to 35,000 
tons. The Great Northern railway, 
which has been in the market for 15,- 
000 tons of rails additional, has been 
holding up the order because of the 


two 


win 


advanced prices quoted. 
Vessels for Rails 
New York, May 31.—In 


expedite shipments against orders for 


order to 


rails and other railroad supplies placed 
in this country, the French and 
lialian governments have sent in sev- 
eral commandeered vessels to Atlantic 
seaboard works which have been fill- 
ing those contracts. 

Domestic car are still very 
few, but locomotive buying continues 
New export 
to the 
Co. include 24 for the Egyptian State 
Railways, seven for the Cuban Cen- 
tral, three for the United Railways 
of Havana and some scattering. 


orders 


active. orders for loco- 


motives American Locomotive 


Large Box Car Contract 


Toronto, May 30.—The Canadian 
department of railways has awarded 
contracts for 1,000 box cars for the 


National Transcontinental 
the Eastern Car Co. 


Railway to 
and the Canadian 
Car & Foundry Co. 
Orders for Lima 
May 29.—The 
Works taken an 


Lo- 


order 


Cleveland, Lima 


comotive has 





for 25 locomotives for the Pennsyl- 
vania railroad and 14 for the South- 
ern, and is figuring on 20 for the 
Seaboard Air Line. 
Rail Sales Small 
Chicago, May 30.—Sales of stand- 


ard rails in the west continue in small 
tonnages and 7,000 to 10,000 tons per 
week are being booked. Most of that 
is bessemer, on which prompt delivery 
can be made and a recent lot of 7,000 
tons for an emergency was sold on 
open hearth steel. 

Business in track fastenings is brisk 
and one important maker disposed 
of more than 150,000 kegs of spikes 
and bolts within the past week. 





Pipe is Active 


And Specifications Are of Record- 
breaking Tonnages 
Pittsburgh, May 29.—Specifications 


for iron and steel pipe are of record- 
breaking proportion, and most mills in 
this district are shipping the heaviest 


tonnages in their history. Specifica- 
tions for tubing, casing, drive and 
line pipe for southwestern shipment 


are decidedly brisk and it is probable 
that a large number of pipe line 
projects would be undertaken, if rea- 
sonably deliveries could be 
assured. 

Several of the more important manu- 
facturers of boiler tubes and seam- 
less tubes are unable to promise de- 
less than from nine to 12 
months and premium prices are being 
many 


prompt 


liveries in 


paid in instances, 


Cast Iron Pipe 


Is Not Being Freely Bought by Cities 
Owing to High Prices 


New York, May 29.—Absence of 
any considerable volume of 
by municipalities continues 
of the 
This different trade is 
the pipe prices. 
Eastern shops are not able to operate 
to full capacity mainly for this rea- 
The tonnage of new needs for 
private buyers also shows more ten- 


buying 
the un- 
satisfactory feature cast iron 
pipe market. 


ascribed to higher 


son. 
dency toward fluctuation. The logical 


outcome of these conditions is a less 

though 
very far. 
Rochester, 


market 


prices, 
extend 
Co., 


staple condition of 
not 
Eastman Kodak 


been in 


concessions do 
The 
the for 


which has 


(For complete prices see page 1242.) 
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7,000 to 8,000 tons of pipe, may de- 
cide not to buy all this amount. Amet- 
ican cast iron pipe makers continue 
to book some orders for the West 
Indies, but to South American points, 
where the haul is much greater, they 
are handicapped against British com- 
petition by the high ocean freights. 


Pipe’ Buying Better 
Chicago, May 30,—Somewhat, bet- 


ter activity in «the cast | iron 
pipe market is being manifested 
as the season grows older. The 


United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foun- 
dry Co. has taken 1,800 tons at New- 
ton, Kan,, and: 200 tons at Fargo, 
N. D. R. D. Wood & Co. has taken 
750 tons at » Be 

Bids were ened this week at 
Blairstown, Ia, on 125 tons; at Oska- 
loosa, Kan., on 500 tons; at Morris, 
Minn., on 210 tons, and at Detroit 
on 175 tons, the latter being for 
sewer use. 


Warehouses Busy 


Cincinnati, May 29.— Warehouse 
prices are very strong and firm. A 
local contractor has purchased. about 
100 tons of structurals at 3.20c £& 0. b. 
Cincinnati. This material was ob- 
tained from a local warehouse, be- 
shipments could be made at 
once, which could not be done by 
mills. Cold rolled bars are given at 
20 plus the list price, and hot rolled 
bars from 3.20¢ to 3.75c. No. 10 dlue 
annealed sheets are quoted at 3.50c, 
and black sheets No. 28 gage at 3.95c. 
Galvanized sheets No. 28 gage are 
given at 5.65c. Demand is mostly for 
building materials for immediate de- 


cause 


livery. Warehouses in some cases 
are having difficulty securing ship- 
ments from mills. 





Not Negotiating 


Pittsburgh, May 31. (By wire.)— 
Reports that the Mesta Machine Co, 
would merge with the A. Garrison 


Foundry Co. officially are denied. It is 
stated by Mesta company officials that 
that concern is not considering a con- 
solidation. of any kind. 

Forty patrolmen and a police inspector 
are, guarding the plant of the Babcock 
& Wilcox Co., Bayonne, N. J., follow- 
ing an attack by strikers on men work- 
ing at the plant. About 750 of the 
1,500 workers have been out for the 
past three weeks. 


W. & A. Fletcher Co., and Tietjen 
& Lang Dry Dock Co., Hoboken, N. 
J., will reduce working hours to 48 
a week beginning June 1. Both plants 
employ 1,330 men. 











Hill as Factor in Iron Ore 





orld 





Great Tonnage in Lake Superior Lands Leased to Corporation and 


Held for Eight Years—Tributes to a Great Man 


AMES J]. HILL, who died at 
4) St. Paul, May 29, aged 78 
years, had been actively and 
intimately associated with the iron 
and steel industry of the country 
for many years. The _ holdings 
which he controlled in the Lake 
Superior district contained immense 
tonnages of iron ore. A prominent 
Cleveland ore 
man states that 
the man who 
convinced Mr. 
Hill of the value 
of the Mesabi 
district from a 
railroad man’s 
viewpoint, was 
the late D. W. 
Philbin. Mr. 
Philbin, who was 
general superin- 
tendent of the 
Great Northern, 
was enthusiastic 
over the pros- 
pects of this dis- 
trict and its 
value to the rail- 
road. When Mr. 
Hill was finally 
convinced, he at- 
tacked the prob- 
lem with char- 
acteristic energy. 
The holdings 
which were se- 
cured at that 
time have clearly 
demonstrated the 
wisdom of this 
step and have 
netted large 
profits to the 
stockholders of 
the Great North- 
ern, which for 
the last two 
years has han- 
dled more iron 
ore than any 
other carrier in 
the Lake Su- 


perior district. Builder of ra 


The famous Hill 

lease, executed by Mr, Hill with 
the United States Steel Corpora- 
‘tion in 1907, served to attract great 
interest at that time to the huge 
tonnage of ore which Mr. Hill had 
under control. This lease, after 
being in effect for eight years, was 
given up by the Steel Corporation 
at the end of 1914. During that 


time 26,573,808 tons of iron ore 


were shipped. In preparation for 


taking back these properties, the 
Hill interests organized the Arthur 
Iron Mining Co., and Mr. Philbin 
was placed in actvie charge. A 
great amount of development work 
has been started in the past two 
years, several properties have been 





JAMES JEROME HILL, 


ilroads and a guiding spirit in the development 


re-leased, and it is estimated that 
within a short time the Hill inter- 
ests will be in a position to offer 
from six to eight million tons of 
iron ore for sale annually. The 
properties still contain a big tonnage 
of ore, new development work hav- 
ing largely offset depletions through 
shipments. The last report of the 
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Great Northern Iron Ore properties 
shows a total of 299,282,144 tons 
still in reserve. 

Mr. Hill’s services to the iron 
and steel industry were great. This 
country’s premier position among 
iron and steel producing nations of 
the world rests largely upon the 
abundant supplies of iron ore in 
the Lake Su- 
perior country. 
[In conjunc- 
tion with other 
far-sighted 
capitalists, Mr. 
Hill placed the 
industry in his 
debt by courage- 
ously proceeding 
with the develop- 
ment of these 
deposits, ata 
time when the 
demand for iron 
ore was com- 
paratively small. 


World Did 

Not Fully 

Appreciate 
Him 


New York, 
May 31. (By 
wire. )—Chas. M. 
Schwab, presi- 
dent Bethlehem 
Steel Corpora- 
tion, pays the 
following tribute 
to James J. Hill: 

“Mr. Hill has 
been a friend of 
mine and I have 
known him well 
for 25 years. I 
always regarded 
him as one of 
the greatest con- 
structive forces 
and progressive 


of the northwest men I have ever 


known, with 

marvelous foresight and _percep- 
tion. Apparently great as has been 
the world’s appreciation of him, 
full credit has not been done him. 
Ele, has done his life’s work nobly 
and I shall truly miss this friend, 
for whom I had such admiration.” 
“Few, if any, men in the country 
are better able to speak of Mr. Hill 
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than is Mr. Schwab,” said F. B. 
Richards, of M. A. Hanna & Co., 
Tuesday. “He knew him thor- 
oughly.” 


Judge Gary’s Tribute 


New York, May 31. (By wire.) 
—“The death of James J. Hill has 
left a vacancy in the ranks of lead- 
ing financiers and railroad officials 
which it will be difficult to fill. He 
was able, courageous, far-sighted 
and eminently successful. He was 
admired and trusted and therefore 
has a large following. I heard the 
late J. P. Morgan, the greatest of 
them all, say of Mr. Hill that his 
claims for the future of his enter- 
prises sometimes seemed large, but 
he always made good. 

“The influence of Mr. Hill was 
important and widespread. It ex- 
tended to foreign countries. His 
public utterances concerning the 
topics of the day excited the inter- 
est of everyone and produced a 
marked effect in business circles. 
He was an optimist with reference 
to the future of the country and 
was constructive in disposition and 
action, but he was conservative and 
cautious. In intelligence, wisdom 
and influence he was far above the 
average. He has left hosts of real 
friends.” 


Benzol Market 


Shows Hardening Tendency, as Offerings 
Have Decreased 

New York, May 27.—The benzol 
market has tightened further during 
the past week, due to the fact that 
less offerings, either resale or direct, 
are available for spot delivery. Prices, 
however, remain the same as quoted 
a week ago. A figure of 70 cents 
for spot continues the market’s mini- 
mum and some sellers are getting 
more. Forward demand for benzol is 
not large at present. There is some 
buying of toluol from the manufactur- 
ers of trinitrotoluol, but these latter 
consumers are well covered. The for- 
eign governments, which are the prin- 
cipal buyers of this manufactured ex- 
plosive at present, are holding back 
on placing new contracts in an effort 
to develop lower prices. New demand 
for toluol at present arises largely 
where some producer has fallen behind 
on his deliveries. The supply and 
demand in this product is very nearly 
equal, so that consumers sometimes 
have difficulty in picking up their 
need where their regular source of 
supply fails them. Prices are very 
steady and unchanged. There is little 
of interest in solvent naphtha, which 
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remains as previously quoted. 
Manufacturers of sulphate of am- 
monia still await action by fertilizer 
manufacturers on their annual con- 
tract. None of the latter yet have 
shown a disposition to close. It is 
scarcely expected that there will be 
any contract buying before June. In- 
quiries for several carloads for spot 
have developed. Prices are unchanged. 


Steel Plant 


Will Be Built by Mark Mfg. Co. in 
the Chicago District 

Chicago, Mary 31. (By wire.)—The 

Mark Mfg. Co., Evanston, announces it 

will build a steel plant immediately at 





How McKinney Leased 
the Great Stevenson 


Cleveland, May 29.—The news of 
the death of James J. Hill was re- 
ceived with keen interest among the 
iron ore men of Cleveland, as he 
had been an important factor for 
many years in the iron ore business 
of the lake region. Years ago, the 
Stevenson mine on the Mesabit was 
offered to several of the Cleveland 
ore companies. Nobody wanted tt. 
The now great Mesabi range was 
then in its period of unpopularity 
and distrust and furnace men did 
not want any of the fine ores, as 
they had not learned how to use 
them. 

Finally, Mr. Hill said to Price 
McKinney: “You and Louie get 
together and come to some agree- 
ment. I will approve whatever you 
do.” Mr. McKinney and Louis W. 
Hill talked it over and the result 
was a@ lease to Corrigan, McKinney 
& Ca., at 20 cents a ton, a lease 
which proved to be tremendously 
valuable and laid the foundation for 
the fortune of Corrigan, McKinney 
& Co. For a number of years, the 
mine produced in the neighborhood 
of a million tons per year and its 
total up to this year was 12,853,247 
tons. M. A. Hanna & Co. have 
been the sales agents for the Hill 
lands since last year. These lands 
can easily produce from 7,000,000 
to 8,000,000 tons per year. 











Indiana Harbor. The company has 370 
acres on the lake and government ship 
canal with a frontage of 4,000 feet on 
lake. and mile along canal served by 
the main lines of the New York Cen- 
tral, Pennsylvania and Baltimore & 
Ohio railroads. It is an ideal site with 
lake and rail service equal to the best. 
The new plant will contain two besse- 
mer converters, blooming, billet, skelp 
and pipe mills, electric driven and elec- 
tric power. The company was organized 
in 1888 to make water well supplies. It 
built its first pipe mill in 1901, was asso- 
ciated in recent purchase of Iroquois 
Iron Co. in South Chicago, within six 
miles of the new Indiana Harbor plant. 
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The Iroquois plant has four stacks and 
the entire ouput of the two largest 
stacks will be taken by the Mark com- 
pany for a term of years. The plans of 
the company provide for building at 
Indiana Harbor of a blast furnace and 
coke ovens in connection with which the 
ore supply has been provided, making 
the plant self-contained, the ownership 
and management in the same hands that 
built and conducted it in the past. 


Metal Markets 


Duyllness Still Prevails and Prices Are 
Still Declining 


New York, May 29.—A weak tone charac- 
terized most of the metals during the week 
closing today. Copper prices eased off un- 
der the low offerings of second sellers, who 
now dominate the market. Second-hand prices 
on electrolytic range between 28¢ and 28.50c 
cash, on prompt, June, July and August 
shipment, and between 27.75c and 28.25c, cash, 
on September and October. Ordinary lake 
copper for prompt and June shipment, is 
quoted at 27.75e to 28.25c, eash. Ordinary 
casting copper is held at 26¢ to 26.50c, cash. 
First hands continue to quote electrolytic at 
28.50c to 29c, delivered 30 days, for the last 
four months of the year. 

The tin market has been comparatively 
quiet. Prices have eased off, due mainly to 
the somewhat larger shipments which sellers 
here now find it possible to obtain from 
England. Spot tin is quoted at 47c, New 
York, while ex-steamer prices are June, 46c; 
July, 45c; August, 44c; September, 43c. 

The spelter market continues absolutely 
without sustaining factors. Prices continue to 
sag off and consumers show no _ interest. 
Prime western ts quoted as follows: Prompt, 
13.25¢ to 13.50c, St. Louis; June, 12.87%c to 
13.12%c; July, 12.37%e to 12.62%c; August, 
11.87%c to 12.12%c; secaad half, 11,50c; 
fourth quarter, llc. Ordinary brass special 
spelter for prompt shipment is quoted at 
15.25¢ to 15.50c, St. Louis, 

The lead market is dull, and prices in the 
outside market are declining, due to the of- 
fers of second hands. The outside market is 
quoted at 7.10c, St. Louis, and 7.20c to 
7.25c, New York. The American Smelting & 
Refining Co. continues to quote 7.50c, New 
York. Seven thousand tons of lead for ex- 
port to Japan, on which American producers 
quoted, has been divided between two Jap- 
anese houses, and if is thought likely that 
some of this lead will be bought in this 
country. 

The antimony market continues exceedingly 
weak, due to selling pressure and lack of 
business. Spot antimony now is quoted at 
25e to 26c, New York. 

The outside aluminum market is quiet but 
prices are firm and No. 1 ingots, in carload 
lots for prompt shipment, are quoted at 
59c to 6l1c. 


Will Need Equipment 


The Nebraska Culvert & Mfg. Co., 
Wahoo, Neb., expects to commence 
the erection of a modern plant for the 
manufacture of sheet metal products 
and advises that it expects to be in 
the market shortly for machines and 
equipment for sheet metal work. This 
company invites the receipt of cat- 
alogs and tracings of equipment of 
this nature, all such matter to be ad- 
dressed to I. R. Edwards. 
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Iron Men Ready for Acid Test 


Declare They Will Gladly Help in Organizing a Strong Volunteer Army for the 
United States—The Response to the President’s Challenge 


RESIDENT WILSON, in his Me- 
P morial Day address at Arlington 
cemetery, Washington, said that 
the “acid test” is about to be applied to 
will 


for 


business *men to see whether they 


allow their employes to volunteer 


the service of their country. The Presi- 


dent said that he was for “universal 


volunteer training’, but that America 


does not wish anything but the compul- 
spirit of America. He 


sion of the 


added: 

“It is all vell to that 
somebody else must prepare, but are 
the business this 
ready themselves to lend a hand and 


very say 


men of country 


sacrifice an interest in order that 
we may get ready? We shall have 
an answer to that question in the 


A bill is lying 


ready to be 


months. 
upon my_ table 
signed which bristles all over with 


next few 


now 


that interrogation point, and I want 
all the business men of the country 
to see that interrogation point star- 


ing them in the face.” 


brief time before 


In the The 


lron Trade Review went to press Wed- 


very 


made to sound 


iron and 


nesday, an effort was 
the the 
manufacturers of the United States in 
regard to the President’s challenge. The 
result of the inquiry was to show be- 
yond all question that the manufactur- 


sentiment of steel 


ers are not only willing and anxious to 
do all in their the 
organization of an eminently creditable 
volunteer army, but ‘have already done 


power to promote 


much im that direction. 
E. A. Clarke, president Lackawanna 
Steel Co., telegraphs from New York: 
“The’ Lackawanna Steel Co. has 


always been glad to have its employes 
serve in military organizations and has 
already authorized the 
under full pay for those desiring to join 


necessary leave 
military instruction camps.” 

M. A. Hanna & Co, 
“If the present army bill passes, 
way 


Cleveland, 
stated: 
we expect to co-operate in every 
and to so arrange our business that any 
young man in our employ may volunteer 


in the citizen army.” 


Would Not Object 


New York, May 31. (By wire.) 
Judge Gary says: “The United States 
Steel Corporation and its subsidiaries 


would not object to employes entering 
voluntary military service under a plan 
adopted by the government.” 


A e N 
Strike Ended 
At Plant of Henry R. Worthington 
Steam Pump Works 

New York, May 31.—Officials of the 
Henry R. Worthington Steam Pump 
Works, Harrison, N. J., on Saturday 
granted its employes a 50-hetir week 
with 54 hours pay, thus ending the strike 
which began April 10, when a group of 
molders, shippers and helpers went out, 
to be joined a week later by practically 
all of the 1,500 employes. Original de- 
mands of the strikers a 48- 
hour week and 10 per cent increase in 
pay. Previous to the settlement, the 
company had offered to compromise by 
granting the 10 per cent increase in pay 
without shortening the hours, claiming 
it could not afford to shorten its sched 
ule on account of the work. 
It now has on hand orders amounting 
to $3,000,000, while a ago, the 
orders on hand amounted to only $639,- 
000. 


were for 


press of 


year 


lroquois Iron Co. 


Passes to Control of Representatives of 
By-Products Coke Corporation 


Chicago, May 29.—Announcement is 


made that the option given several weeks 


ago on 70 per cent of the stock of the 
Iroquois Iron Co. has been exercised 
and control of the property has passed 


to new hands. The option covered $3,- 
500,000 of the $5,000,000 stock of the 
company and sufficient minority stock 


came in before the option was exercised 
to give the purchasers $4,000,000 worth. 
The selling price was $80 per share, in- 
volving $3,200,000 in the transaction. 
The option was held by C. D. Cald- 
and C. T. Boynton of the By- 
Coke Corporation, the latter 
also being associated with Pickands, 
Brown & Co. With them are 
ciated others prominent in the iron and 


well 
Products 


asso- 
world. 


steel 


Many Interesting Papers 


A large number of interesting papers 
on practical topics of value to manu- 
drop forgings will be 
presented at the annual meeting of 
the American Drop Forge Association, 


facturers of 
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to be held at the hotel Adelphia, 
Philadelphia, June 9 and 10. A par- 
tial list of the subjects to be dis- 


cussed follows: 
“The Manufacture of Forging Steel,” 


“Forging Automobile Front Axles,” 
“Heat Treatment of Drop Forgings,” 
“Making Shrapnel Shells by «the 


Hydraulic Process,” “Recent Develop- 
ments in the Use of Upsetters With 
Reference to Finished Gear Forg- 
ings,” “How to Figure Profits on an 
Estimate in a Jobbing Forge Plant,” 
Work on Forgings by 
the Electric Welding Process,” 
“Sources of Heat for Forging Fur- 
naces,” “The Manufacture of Die 
Blocks,” “Selection of the Proper 
Machine for Making Forgings,” “The 
Prevention and Elimination of Seams 
in Alloy Steels,” “Sand-Blasting Forg- 
“Why Should We Allow Cash 


Systems . on 


“Corrective 


ings,” 
Discounts,” “Record 
Forge Estimates and Costs,”*and “The 
Labor Situation.” E. B. Horne, 1516 
Helen avenue, Detroit, is secretary 
and treasurer of this association. 


Dye Industry 


Will Be Protected By Provision of 
Tariff Commission Bill 


Washington, May 30.—Democratic 
members of the house committee on 
ways and means, who have decided to 
report favorably the administration 
non-partisan tariff commission, known 
as the Rainey bill, expect to report 
it to the house after the national 
conventions are held. It will be part 
of the general revenue measure. 

Incorporated in it will be provision 
for added protection to build up the 
dyestuff industry. It is probable the 
provisions will represent modifications 
of the Hill bill, carrying lower duties 
than are proposed in the latter. The 
committee has not yet outlined specific 
provisions for raising revenue,. but 
it is known this will be done through 
further resort to the income tax law, 
an inheritance tax, and a tax on war 
munitions. The latter probably will 
embrace only finished products, such 
powder, etc., manufacturers 
it is thought, will be as- 
percentage of their gross 
incomes. The bill will also provide 
for anti-dumping legislation and legis- 
prevent unfair competition 


from Europe. 


as guns, 
of which, 


sessed @ 
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Urges Congress Drop Tavenner Bill 


Wilfred Lewis Vigorously Defends Efficiency Systems 


President of Tabor Mfg. Co. in Letter to Senate and House Committees Refutes 
Charges Against Scientific Management—Says His Workmen 
Would Fight Attempt to Abolish New System 


ILFRED LEWIS, president of 
We: Tabor Mfg. Co., Philadel- 

phia, recently addressed a let- 
ter of protest against the Tavenner bill to 
the 77 members of the senate and house 
committes on military and naval affairs. 
This bill, which is still pending before 
congress, prohibits the use of a_ stop 
watch as well as payment of premiums 
and bonuses in government establish- 
ments. It is aimed against the efficient 
methods of shop management loosely 
classed under the head of scientific 
management. 


The universal appreciation of the 
value of scientific management has 
aroused vigorous protests from many 
private manufacturers. These protests 
are being made not only because of the 
injustice of prohibiting efficient methods 
of management in government establish- 
ments, but also from a belief that the 
prohibition might later be extended to 
include privately owned shops. 

Mr. Lewis’ letter was an able de- 
fense of scientific management by one 
of its practical exponents. He received 
only 17 replies. The letter is appended, 
together with the reply of Congressman 
Frank Buchanan of Illinois, in which the 
latter outlines his reasons for support- 
ing the bill. Mr. Lewis’ letter is as 
follows: 

Let me call your attention to H. R. 
8665 introduced in the house of rep- 
resentatives Jan. 11, 1916, by Mr. 
Tavenner, and entitled “A _ Bill to 
Regulate the Method of Directing the 
Work of Government Employes”. 

This is apparently an effort to curry 
favor with certain labor leaders who 
are imbued with the idea. of raising 
the standard of living among the 
masses by means of the highest pos- 
sible wage for the least possible 
amount of product. 

They have been brought up in a 
school which teaches that there is 
just so much work to be done in the 
world and that he who does more 
than his share takes bread from the 
mouths of his fellows. They overlook 
the fact that the producers of the 
world are its principal consumers 
and- that high wages for a_ small 
product increases the cost of living 
and checks the flow of commerce. 

They fail to see that the well being 
of society at large depends mainly 
upon its productive capacity and very 


little upon wages, which are simply 
the means to an end. They have 
never considered the fundamental 
basis of wages as a share in the prod- 
ucts of labor, and that any curtail- 





One of These Men 
Knows His Subject’ 


Mr. Lewis for years has enjoyed 
unusual opportunities of studying 
scientific management. The Tabor 
Mfg. Co., which he heads, was one 
of the first companies to install 
this system of shop management. 
After 13 years’ experience, Mr. 
Lewis points out not alone the 
pecuniary benefits but also the en- 
thusiastic support now received 
from the men. In view of the 
avowed purpose of the Tavenner 
bill to aid the workmen, even its 
congressional supporters must give 
heed to this passage from Mr. 
Lewis’ letter: “Gradually opposi- 
tion gave way to indifference and 
finally to enthusiasm for the meth- 
ods at first so wumiversally con- 
demned through ignorance and mis- 
understanding. Indeed, it would be 
far more difficult today to return to 
the old conditions than it was 13 
years ago to inaugurate the new, 
and such a return from good order, 
efficiency and contentment, to in- 
efficiency, riot and confusion would 
be resisted tenfold by every man 
who then fought on the other side.” 

Congressman Buchanan's oppor- 
tunities for studying scientific man- 
agement have been meagre. In fact 
we may even question the amount 
of study he has been able to put on 
the Tavenner bill itself, as his at- 
tention must have been directed re- 
cently to a certain indictment in the 
United States district court of New 
York. 











ment of production strikes at the pros- 
perity of the worker. 

Scientific management, against which 
this bill is directed, seeks to estab- 
lish a_ rational basis for a_  day’s 
work and pay, and it does not over- 
work or tend to exhaust anybody; nor 
does it increase the danger of acci- 
dents in the slightest degree. On the 
contrary, it seeks to put the right man 
in the right place, and so tends to 
follow the slogan “safety first’, while 
moving steadily towards better work- 
ing conditions. Otherwise, it would 
not be “scientific”, and such manage- 
ment may properly be described as 
the laboratory system of  proce- 
dure applied to industry in general. 
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To borrow a favorite illustration 
from the late F. W. Taylor, the best 
craftsmen in the world today are 
surgeons, because they must do their 
work, calling for the highest skill, 
in the shortest possible time. Their 
laboratory training necessarily takes 
account of time, and if it were not 
so, their practice would fail to pre- 
serve life. So, the essence of suc- 
cess is in time well employed, and 
a great many results cannot be at- 
tained at all without due regard for 
time. 

The idea of penalizing the use of a 
stop watch or any other measure of 
time by statute is unthinkable when 
applied to private enterprise, and when 
applied to government work, it is not 
only unfair to the taxpayers who fur- 
nish the means, but unpatriotic and 
criminal to the point of high-treason 
in times of gravest peril, as now 
exemplified in England. 

The wealth of a nation lies clearly 
in its productivity, and the content- 
ment of its people in the fairness of 
the distribution of that wealth, a mat- 
ter already under control by means 
of a graduated income tax. 

Men are not equal in capacity 
and no system can make them so, as 
some misguided individuals vainly 
imagine. If they were equal, Jess 
Willard would not be a champion, 
and it can hardly be doubted that 
a thousand Jess Willards could not 
cope for a minute with the genius 
of one Thomas A. Edison. 

Scientific management recognizes 
the difference in men and their indi- 
vidual characteristics, and it seeks to 
elevate labor to higher and broader 
spheres of usefulness. It, does not 
attempt to repress or restrain, but 
to bring out the energy born of am- 
bition and give it opportunity for 
development on rational lines. 

I know whereof I speak from long 
experience and intimate acquaintance 
with the founder of the Taylor sys- 
tem, in whom labor never had a bet- 
ter friend nor “humbug” a more im- 
placable foe. 

The Tabor “Mfg. Co. was among 
the first to introduce the Taylor sys- 
tem, afterwards known as _ scientific 
management, and it is amazing at this 
time to look back and consider the 
opposition then encountered, not only 
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among the direct producers, or chip- 


makers, who resisted the use of stop 


watches and every other innovation, 
but also among the indirect pro- 
ducers, who made no chips, but who 
were nevertheless quite as indispen- 
able to the business. Sut the good 
work went on in spite of all opposi- 
tion, obedient to the will of one 
man who knew he was right. 
Gradually opposition gave way to 


indifference and finally to enthusiasm 
for the methods at first so universally 
condemned through ignorance and 
misunderstanding. Indeed, it 
be far more difficult today to return 
to the old conditions than it was 
13 years’ ago to inaugurate the new, 
and such a return from good order, 
efficiency and contentment, to ineffici- 


would 


ency, riot and confusion would be 
resisted tenfold by every man who 
then fought on the other side. 


Let me urge upon you, therefore, in 
the name of humanity and common 
sense to do all in your power to check 
the growth of this cancer in our body 
government of 


politic. Otherwise, 
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the people, by the people and for the 
doomed to extinction by 
some other form in which the lead- 
ers have sense enough to that 
efficiency and economy are necessary 
to win in the arts of peace as well 
as in the sterner realities of war, 


people is 


see 


Yours truly, 
(Signed) Wilfred Lewis, 
President, The Tabor Mfg. Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


reply was received 


3uchanan: 


The following 


Congressman 
Wilfred Lewis, 
President, The Tabor Mfg. Co., 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


from 


Mr. 


My Dear Sir:— 

In acknowledgement of yours of 
the 10th instant, will say that I am 
in full accord with the Tavenner bill 
and _ shall my influence to 
secure its early and favorable consid- 
in my efforts in behalf of 
certain 


exercise 


eration and 
legislation of 
that I am rendering a service to the 


this sort, I am 
people of our country. 


It is strange to’ me that your inter- 
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est is aroused in regard to legislation 
that will prohibit the government 
from establishing a system that would 
strain to the point of exhaustion 
the physical resources of its em- 
ployes, and at the same time have 
nothing to say about the extortionate 
being charged by 
for material, which 
prices have increased -double and 
treble in the last year and a half 
without any additional expense in the 
cost of production. 


prices now 
Steel Trust 


high 
the 


It is regrettable to see men of such 
influence acquiesce by.their silence in 
this sort of robbery and at the same 
time be willing to sap the resources 
of the workers of the country 
to exhaustion so that the manufac- 
turers may get the most out of them 
I cannot agree with 


wage 


for the least pay. 


those who take such a position, and 
it seems to me that if you will go 
more thoroughly into the facts in re- 


gard to this matter, even you might 


change your view in regard to it. 


Very truly yours, 
Frank 


(Signed) Buchanan. 


Cause and Effect of the Tavenner Bill 


makes it a 
by 


bill 
punishable 


HE Tavenner 

penal * offense 

fine or imprisonment for any 
officer of the United States to make 
a time study for the purpose of fixing 
a standard of service requiremetits for 
each employe, or to pay any prem- 
ium, bonus or cash reward “except 
for suggestions resulting in improve- 
ment or economy in the operation of 
any government plant.” The measure 
is paradoxical in form, for while ex- 
cepting from its prohibitions prem- 
iums paid to an employe for any sug- 
gestion of benefit to a government 
plant, it would imprison a public of- 
ficial who adopts methods for its im- 
provement or economy approved by 
the demonstrated experience of thous- 
ands of manufacturing establishments, 


and of the war department itself, dur- 


ing the seven years that the time 
study and bonus systems have been 
employed by it. 

If objection was directed against 


the administration of the system, one 
might realize that it was its abuse 
and not its use that was criticized, 
but it is not the administration of 
scientific management but the system 
itself that is thus attacked, for time 
studies are as essential to determine 


costs in operating any plant as they 


are to eliminate waste in the handling 
to direct an operative 


of material or 


BY JAMES A. EMERY 


Counsel, National Association of Manufacturers 


in the easiest and best mode of ap- 


plying his energies. 
The real ground of 

the antagonism of organized labor to 

any form. 


opposition is 


payment by piecework in 


The International Association of Ma- 
chinists has long been opposed to 
piecework in any form, and_ the 


whole underlying philosophy of mili- 
tant organized labor is to substitute 
the efficiency of the organization for 
that of the individual. By that means 
it can for him that 
merit could not. There 
injustice than equal payment for un- 
equal service. The man who is paid 
for what he has not only the 
highest incentive for the development 
of his earning power, but the greatest 


get which his 
is no greater 


does 


security for receiving a reward for 
his skill and energy. 

Not only is this measure doubly 
dangerous at this time, when, as Gen- 
eral Crozier points out, the military 
establishments may be called upon at 
any time to exert themselves to the 
utmost, and under this bill the army 
officers in charge could not offer a 
bonus as a merited reward for in- 


creased output when this nation might 
situation like that now 
England, but it is effi- 
ciency itself which is discouraged, for 
if time and for 
skill and efficiency are wrong in 


be facing a 
existing in 
studies premiums 
pub- 


lic establishments, they are equally 


wrong in private establishments, and 
this measure will teach the public to 


so believe. At a time when the na- 
tion needs, as never before, the ap- 
plication of experience, science and 
engineering skill to industrial pro- 
duction, no more vicious proposal 
could be made than to punish eff- 


ciency in the public service by jailing 
the engineer who, devoting his skill 
and knowledge to the service of his 
country, applies it in public establish- 
ments burden of taxa- 
tion and of the 


nation for military and industrial self- 


to lessen the 


increase the capacity 


defense. 


° ° en 
netic Properties of 


standards, depart- 
ment of Washington, D. 
C., recently has issued a_ publication 
the Magnetic 
Steel”. 

has 
years 
mag- 

fur- 


The bureau of 


commerce, 


“Correlation of 
Properties of 
much this subject 
been done during the last few 
that the that the 
netic examination of will 
nish 


entitled 
Mechanical 
work 


and 
So on 
prospects are 
steel 
practical 
mechanical 


value 
uses, 


information of 
as to its fitness for 
without at the same time injuring or 
the under test. 


destroying specimen 

















Fight Against Armor Bill Grows 


Attitude of Present Administration Criticized 


State Associates Appointed by Naval Consulting Board Line Up Against Proposal to Spend 
$11,000,000 for Government Armor Plate Plant—Canvass by The Iron Trade 
Review Shows Strong Opposition to Daniels’ Project 


ITH reference to the proposed government 
W armor plate plant, I wish to go on record 

as saying that I believe this is not only poor 
policy, but bad business. It must be discouraging, 
to say the least, to many manufacturing concerns, 
whose chief customer is the government, to realize 
that, some day, the government may effect a confisca- 
tion of their plant by establishing one of its own. 

It appears very much to me as if substantial busi- 
ness men are in the minority in both houses of con- 
gress. Otherwise, the bill providing for the gover- 
ment armor plate plant would 


time the government should have absolute power to 
regulate any business upon which the preservation 
of the nation or the subsistence of its people is 
involved. 

A much governed country is a nuisance to its own 
people. Where ample protection is afforded for 
“life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness” we should 
add the “pursuit of the business they are best adapt- 
ed to.” 

An army or navy would be absolutely impotent 
in war time unless there was a larger force at 
| home engaged in supplying its 





never have passed [the sen- 
ate]; any rational business 
man appreciates the difference 
between private business, 
where competition is keen, 


Oppose Government Plant 


The letters published on this page sup- 
plement those appearing in the two imme- 


neeeds. In a great war the 
nation is taxed to its utmost 
and success depends on using 
all of its resources to the best 
advantage. 





and government service, where 
the chief consideration is a 
life job. 

I believe the duty of our 
government is to encourage 
private capital and, therefore, 
industry in general, in every 
possible way, and I think it 
is a very great mistake to at- 
tempt anything in the way of 
a highly specialized industry, 
like the manufacture of armor 
plate. ; 
From my point of view, 


diately preceding issues of The Iron Trade 
Review. They were received in response to 
a letter of inquiry directed by The Iron 
Trade Review to members of the state com- 
mittees on industrial resources. These com- 
mitteemen are charged with the important 
duty of lining up the country’s industrial 
forces for cohesive and effective service in 
time of war. Their attitude on the present 
administration's plan of building a govern- 
ment armor-plate plant, has, therefore, a 
peculiar importance, as reflecting their view- 
point on what industrial preparedness en- 
tails. The canvass made by The Iron Trade 
Review, as told in an earlier issue, showed 
that only 9 per cent favored the government- 
owned plant. The initial contribution this 
week was received from P. R. Bradley, con- 
sulting engineer, Alaska Treadwell Gold 


The only guaranty of peace 
for a nation is to be prepared, 
which principle is pertinent to 
any line of work or endeavor. 
The work involved in creating 
a reasonable army and navy 
besides insuring peace is 
worth more than the cost, in 
developing better character, 
health and reasonable restraint 
of evil tendencies. I have 
never seen any government 
work which could not have 
been produced as well or bet- 
ter by private capital and for 








the government can take the 


eleven million dollars, which Mining Co., 





Treadwell, 


Alaska. less money. This is owing to 


the fact that on government 








has been appropriated for this 
armor plate plant, and expend 
it to much better advantage to the entire country, by 
the investigation of the mineral resources. The pros- 
pector needs an education in order to widen the scope 
of his work and make it possible for him to prospect 
for other than the common, well-known minerals; the 
operator needs advice and assistance in regard to 
new methods for the handling of low-grade and 
complex ores. 


Promote Private Investments 


BY EDWARD GILLETTE 
Sheridan, Wyo. 


THE present war has demonstrated the fact that 

no government will be able to establish enough 
manufacturing plants to supply the needs of the army 
and navy during war time. The only practicable 
method appears to be to line up existing manufactur- 
ing concerns to produce that which they are best 
capable of making and to be organized to this end. 
I am not in favor of the government going into any 
kind of business which private capital can and will 
perform. I am in favor of reasonable regulation 
to protect the government and the people. In war 


work, as a rule, too little con- 
sideration is given to time or expense and the question 
whether “it will pay” or not is ignored. 


Not in Public Interest 


BY J. V. PATERSON 
President, Seattle Construction & Dry Dock Co., Seattle, Wash. 


I DO NOT believe it would be in the public inter- 
est for the government to manufacture steel in 
any form. 


Plants Need Peace Training 


BY E.G. HOEFER 


Head of Department of Mechanical and Electrical Engineering, 
University of Wyoming 


I BELIEVE that the government will have to 

depend in the main upon the industries of the 
country to insure adequate preparedness for “national 
defense and international peace”. Manifestly this is 
true of military supplies other than such war muni- 
tions as guns and ammunition. It must also be true 
of the latter. In a national emergency, our manufac- 
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turing industries as a whole must be prepared to 
meet the demands of the army and navy for muni- 
tions of war, which obviously requires training through 
actual manufacture in time of peace. 


Remove Political Pettifoggery 
BY P. N. NUNN 
President, Wyoming Electric Co., Casper, Wyo. 


T SEEMS to me that when this country becomes 
sufficiently in earnest to put its naval business 
upon a strictly business basis, free from political 
pettifoggery, it will make little difference to it or to 
the country whether its armor plate is manufactured 
by contract or by a government plant. 


Six Reasons for Opposition 
BY HORACE V. WINCHELL 
Mining Geologist, Minneapolis, Minn. 


I AM opposed to the manufacture of armor plate and 
other munitions of war by the government to the 

exclusion of private industries for the following 
feasons : 

1—Government monopoly of any line of industry 
is bad business policy. 

2.—It is not economical. 

3.—It can best be done by specialists. 

4.—Government appropriations will never be suffici- 
ent for the construction of adequate facilities. 

5.—It is bad faith on the part of the government 
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to construct armor plants after soliciting their con- 
struction by private capital. 

6.—The proposition made to the government by the 
Bethlehem Steel Co. is so eminently fair that no 
reasonable man would reject it. 


Favors Government Plant 


BY CHARLES B. HOLLIS 
General Superintendent, Eastern Tale Co., Randolph, Vt. 


DO NOT believe that the government should 

manufacture its armor plate and other munitions 
to the exclusion of private industry, nor do I believe 
that the government intends to do this. I do, how- 
ever, believe that the government should own and 
operate armor plate and munition factories in order 
to give its engineers a better chance to develop a 
most efficient armor plate and high explosive. 


Plan is Impractical 


BY A. A. POTTER 
Dean, Division of Engineering, Kansas State Agricultural College 


CONSIDER that the construction of a government 

armor plate plant out of public funds is impractical. 
My opinion is based upon the fact that, for best re- 
sults, the government should encourage hundreds of 
private industrial plants all over the country to aid 
in our program on industrial preparedness. I cannot 
imagine how the government, out of public funds, 
can afford to build a plant large enough and suffici- 
ently well equipped to meet with requirements in case 
of war. 


Perfects Automatic Floating Punch 


point drops 


"Tw Cleveland Punch & Shear 
Works Co., Cleveland, has re- 
cently perfected a device which 
is said to elimi- 


into 
mark and holds the plate from shift- the 
ing, thus insuring accurate work. On each stroke of the machine which 


that 
to catch 


been found 
enabled 


work it has 


operator 


the prick punch detail 


was 


was running at 
35 revolutions per 





reaming or 
drifting punched 
holes by accu- 
rately centering 
the material. The 
attachment is 
called a floating 
punch. If the ma- 
terial to be 
punched is buck- 
led or uneven the 
punch floats with 
it, making any 
adjustment of the 
cam ring unnec- 
essary regardless 
of the thickness 
of the plates un- 
der operation. It 
is believed that 
this device will 
prove valuable 
w hen material 
which has been 
prick punched is 
being manipu- 
lated due to the 
fact that as a 
plate is moved to 


nate 








minute. On heavy 
plates it is 
claimed that one 
operater can 
average 5,000 
holes a day. The 
apparatus is be- 
lieved to be par- 
ticularly adapted 
to structural 
work, ship build- 
ing or boiler- 
making. The ac- 
companying i1- 
lustration, which 
shows the appa- 
ratus_ installed 
of the 
large presses built 
by the Cleveland 
Punch & Shear 
Works Co., de- 
picts the manner 
in which the 
foot treadle may 
be locked when 
ever is. -de- 
sired to make use 


on one 








a position under 
the punch, the 


AUTOMATIC FLOATING PUNCH INSTALLED 


of the hand trip 


ON MACHINE attachment. 























: Don} Ask Yourself-Ask Us | 


Pittsburgh Strike 


Conflicting press reports have made it 
extremely difficult to intelligently follow 
developments in the labor situation at 
Pittsburgh. (1) Was the trouble at the 
shops of the Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., the result of efforts to es- 
tablish the eight-hour day? (2) Has 
the eight-hour day been established by 
that company? (3) Did employes of the 
Carnegie Steel Co., the American Steel 
& Wire Co. and the McClintic-Marshall 
Co. go out on a strike, as was indicated 
in numerous accounts of the riot at 
Braddock? (4) Has the eight-hour day 
been established by any of the large 
shops in Pittsburgh? 

Striking Westinghouse employes made 
no formal demands until several days 
after they quit work, April 21. A 
committee representing the _ strikers, 
asked officers, among other things, to 
establish an eight-hour day; to continue 
the bonus system; to reinstate a num- 
ber of’ discharged employes; and not to 
discriminate against strikers after they 
returned to work. Strike leaders, how- 
ever, devoted most of their time and 
energy to the fight for an eight-hour 
day. (2) The Westinghouse company, 
which resumed operations the second 
week of May, has not granted the eight- 
hour day; employes returned to work 
under working conditions existing be- 
fore the strike was declared. (3) The 
Carnegie Steel Co., the American Steel 
& Wire Co. and the McClintic-Marshall 
Co. had no “inside” labor trouble at 
their plants in the Pittsburgh district, 
despite the fact that some press dis- 
patches said strikes existed at plants of 
these concerns. It was necessary to 
temporarily close all plants in the strike 
zone to protect peaceful employes from 
attacks of strikers, who paraded 
through and attacked the plants of 
numerous concerns. (4) The eight-hour 
day has not been granted by any of the 
more important shops in Pittsburgh. 
Machinists sent an ultimatum to em- 
ployes in April, saying they would re- 
fuse to work if the eight-hour day 


did not go into effect; this demand was 
disregarded. A half dozen shops were 
temporarily closed, but the great ma- 
jority of machinists. in the Pittsburgh 
district took no part in the movement 
to declare a general strike. The labor 
Situation at Pittsburgh is just about 
normal. 


First Ore Shipment 


Are you able to advise us the date 
of receipt at a Lake Erie port of the 
first lake shipment of ore in the season 
of 1915? 

The ore carrier, E. Y. TOWNSEND, ar- 
rived in Cleveland, April 21, 1915, from 
Duluth. She carried the first cargo of 
1915 ore received at any Lake Erie port. 





Charcoal Pig Iron 


Will you kindly advise me where I 
can secure information on the analyses 
and classification of charcoal pig irons? 

From an article in The Iron Trade 
Review, June 25, 1908, entitled “Grad- 
ing Pig Iron, Ferro-Alloys and Coke,” 
and later printed in the book, “Iron 
and Steel,” by Hugh P. Tiemann. 





Coke Oven By-Products 


Please give the principal coke oven by- 
products that are being marketed in the 
largest quantities at the present time and 
the form and units of size in which these 
products are sold. 

The leading by-products of coke manu- 
facture which are in the greatest de- 
mand at the present time are pure 
benzol, toluol, solvent naptha and sul- 
phate of ammonia. Benzol, toluol and 
solvent naptha are sold in liquid form 
by the gallon and are shipped in large 
steel drums containing 100 to 110 and 
50 to 55 gallons. Some of the very 
largest consumers receive shipments in 
tank cars. Sulphate of ammonia is sold 
in granular form on the 100 pound basis. 
It is shipped in bulk up to carload lots 
and also in 200-pound bags. 
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The Benzol Industry 


Your paper has been referred to me 
by the department of the interior, Wash- 
ington, for information regarding the 
by-product coke making and the devel- 
opment of the benzol industry due io 
the present war. I wish some informa- 
tion on this subject, not so much in the 
statistical line as in the development 
caused by the war in making use of our 
by-products from coke ovens to the ex- 
tent of benzol and dyes. 

Benzol is now being manufactured 
at the following plants: Tennessee 
Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., Ensley 
and Fairfield, Ala.; Woodward Iron 
Co., Woodward, Ala.; By-Products 
Coke Corporation, South Chicago, 
Ill.; Illinois Steel Co., Gary, Ind.; In- 
land Steel Co., Indiana Harbor, Ind.; 
Citizens’ Gas Co., Indianapolis; Cam- 
den Coke Co., Camden, N. J.; Lacka- 
wanna Steel Co., Lackawanna, N. Y.; 
Solvay Process Co., Syracuse, N. Y.; 
Otto Coke Co., Hamilton, O.; Repub- 
lic Iron & Steel Co., Youngstown; 
Algoma Steel Corporation, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ont.; United States Steel Cor- 
poration, Farrell, Pa.; Cambria Steel 
Co., Johnstown, Pa. (two plants); Le- 
high Coke Co., South Bethlehem, Pa. 


The following plants are being pro- 
jected: ‘ 

Gulf States Steel Co., Gadsden, Ala.; 
Indiana Coal, Coke & Gas Co., Terre 
Haute, Ind.; Western States Coke 
Co., St. Paul, Minn.; Seaboard By- 
Product Coke Co., Jersey City, N. J.; 
Wickwire Steel Co., Buffalo; Niagara 
Coke Corporation, Lackawanna, N. 
Y.; United Furnace Co., Canton, O.; 
Dover Furnace Co., Canal Dover, O.; 
Cleveland Furnace Co., Cleveland; 
Corrigan, McKinney & Co., Cleveland; 
Toledo Furnace Co., Toledo, O.; 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co.,, 
Youngstown; Brier Hill Steel Co., 
Youngstown; United Gas & Fuel Co., 
Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., and the La Belle 
Iron Works, Follansbee, W. Va. 
No plant connected with steel com- 
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panies has gone into the making of 
dyes, but an increasing quantity of 
dyes is being manufactured in this 
country. The Sherwin-Williams Co., 
Cleveland, has announced that it has 
established at its plant at Pullman, 
Ill., a factory for the extensive manu- 
facture of dyestuffs. <A large staff of 
expert chemists formerly engaged in 
the dyestuff industry in Germany has 
been conducting experiments for the 
Sherwin-Williams Co. for the past six 
months. If properly protected by a 
reasonable tariff after the war ends, 
there is very little doubt about the 
dye-making industry flourishing in 
this country. 


Nickel Steel 


Where can I obtain information in re- 
gard to invar? 

The bureau of standards, depart- 
ment of commerce, Washington, D. 
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C., has just issued a circular describ- 
ing the properties of the non-expan- 
sible alloy invar and other nickel 
steels. The magnetic, electrical, ther- 
mal and mechanical properties are 
given, with numerous illustrations, to- 
gether with statements concerning mi- 
crostructure, constitution, applications 
and sources of supplies. The publica- 
tion is circular No. 58, entitled “In- 
var and Related Nickel Steels,” and 
will be sent upon application. 


Buyers of Manganese Ore 





Will you kindly furnish names of the 
principal buyers of manganese ore, pre- 
ferably those who are in va position to 
contract for the purchase of 2,000 ‘tons 
or more? 

The principal buyers of manganese 
ore are the Carnegie Steel Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., the Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Co., Pittsburgh, and the American Man- 
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ganese Mfg. Co., Dunbar, Pa. The 
Pennsylvania Steel Co. and the Cambria 
Steel Co. have also purchased this ore 
in recent months. The Miami Products 
Co., a Chicago corporation, has made a 
contract with the Iroquois Iron Co., 
whereby one stack of the latter’s blast 
furnace plant in -South Chicago, is to 
be used by the former for the produc- 
tion of merchant ferro-manganese, spie- 
geleisen and other ferro alloys. The 
company plans to use manganese ore 
from southern California, but in all 
probability will be in the market for 
other ores. 

It has been noted that the Sheri- 
dan, Pa., furnace of the Berkshire 
Iron Works has been purchased by 
E. J. Lavino & Co., Philadelphia, and 
will be placed in condition for early 
operation for the making of ferro- 
manganese. This company expects, 
however, to employ largely Bra- 
zilian ores. 


Two-Spindle Frame-Drilling Machine 


HE accompanying illustrations 

: show a new drilling machine, 

having sufficient range and 
flexibility of operation to handle all 
the parts necessary to the construc- 
tion of from the smallest to the larg- 
est locomotives, in addition to being 
particularly adapted to drilling loco-. 
motive frames. 

The spindles of the machine are 
4 inches in diameter, have an auto- 
matic geared feed of 18 inches and 
a vertical adjustment of 18 inches 
through direct-connected gearing for 
the fast hand traverse and through 
a friction-clutched worm and worm 
wheel for the hand slow adjustment. 
Four changes of friction - clutched 
geared feed are provided, ranging 
from 0.0078 inch to 0.0125 inch per 
revolution of spindle. The range of 
the spindle speeds is from 28 to 456 
revolutions per minute. The spindles 
of this machine are mounted in sleeves 
having a length over all of 48 inches. 
The bottom of this bearing is in 
the saddle proper, approximately 28 
inches in length, thus eliminating all 
unnecessary overhang. The spindle 
sleeve revolves in brass bushed capped 
bearings of ample dimensions. The 
top spindle sleeve is supported in 
brass bushed capped bearings in the 
rack sleeve yoke. A radical departure 
in the design of the driving mechan- 
ism of this machine lies in the fact 
that the top spindle sleeve carries 
the spur clutch gears, by which it is 
driven, and also the clutch for their 
engagement. 

The drive to the spindles is by 
individual 10-horsepower  electro-dy- 
namic motors, running at from 300 





to 1,200 revolutions per minute, mo- 
tion being transmitted through a hori- 
zontal driving shaft, on which is 
mounted a double train of  bevel- 
clutched gears and further through the 
vertical shaft, on which the spur back 
gears are mounted, giving two 
additional speed changes. 

The spindle is counterweighted and 
is provided with a roller thrust bear- 
ing at the bottom of the rack sleeve. 
Reversing fast traverse is provided 
to the saddles on ihe rail from a 
minimum distance between center of 
spindles of 48 inches to a maximum 
distance cf 15 feei, hand horizontal 
adjustment to the saddles being ob- 
tained by the hand wheel shown at 
the bottom of the arm. 

It will also be noticed that the 
gears controling the feed are mounted 
in a box, the different combinations 
being engaged by a spring key con- 
troled by the small hand levers 
shown. There is also provided lateral 
hand adjustment to the spindle saddle 
on the arm from a minimum distance 
of 6 inches to a maximus: distance 
of 24 inches from the face of the 
cross rail. The arm has two bear- 
ings on top of the cross rail made 
removable for renewals and has square 
lock gibbed bearings cast solid with 
brass shoes to compensate for wear. 

The motor bracket is cast solid 
with the arm giving a very rigid 
construction necessary for continued 
service under the enormious strains to 
which these machines are subjected 
when using the Celfcr and similar 
modern high speed drills. The cross 
rail is of the box type construction 
of very heavy section further sup- 





ported by ribs. The machine is fur- 
nished with two adjustable work 
tables, 30 inches wide by 36 inches 
high by 7 feet 6-inches long, each 
of box type construction having ver- 
tical and horizontal working surfaces. 
Substantial 7T slots having been pro- 
vided for clamping the work. 

It will be noticed that the machine 
has a floor plate, the front of which 
forms a T slotted work table, 39 inches 
wide by 17% feet long, entirely sur- 
rounded by an oil pan for catching 
the lubricant and the remainder sup- 
porting three heavy uprights for 
holding the cross rail. The center 
upright, it will be noticed, is of spe- 
cial construction to permit of adjust- 
ing the work tables into alignmeat. 

Coarse pitch screws are provided 
for adjusting the work tables, motion 
for these being transmitted through 
individual clutched worm wheels by 
a 5-horsepower General Electric mio- 
tor. This design permits of simultane- 
ous or independent power and hand ad- 
justment to tie work tables. Pump, 
piping and attachments are aiso pro- 
vided. This machine will occupy a 
floor space of about 19 x 20 feet. All 
bearings are bronze bushed and all 
gears are of either steel or wvronze. 

The maximum distance from the 
floor plate to the bottom of the spin- 
dle is 81 inches and the maximum 
distance from the end of the spindle 
to the top of the adjustable work 
table is 48 inches. The minimum dis- 
tance from the top of floor plate to 
the bottom of the spindle is 64 inches 
and the minimum distance from the 
end of the spindie to the top of the 
adjustable table is 43 inches. 
























































































Institute Meetings Gain Importance 


THE IRON TRADE REVIEW meets its readers’ demands for complete re- 
ports on the convention of the American Iron and Steel Institute not only by 
devoting many pages to the meetings themselves and to the papers presented, 
but also by arranging all of these pages in logical and convenient sequence 


HE semi-annual meetings of 

‘ the American Iron and Steel 

Institute always possess a vi- 
tal interest to the iron and steel in- 
dustry. The two primary factors con- 
tributing to the importance of these 
gatherings include the assembly un- 
der one roof of the leaders of the 
country’s basic industry with the at- 
tendant advantages that each receives 
from such association, and the pre- 
sentation of papers on technical sub- 
jects by the ablest engineers of the 
industry, covering the salient devel- 
opments of the half year. 

The tenth general meeting, held in 
New York on Friday and Saturday 
of last week, clearly typified the reas- 
ons for the importance which now at- 
taches to these gatherings. The ad- 
dress of President E. H. Gary was a 
masterful interpretation of the indus- 
try’s development, both present and 
future. As chairman of the United 
States Steel Corporation, Judge Gary’s 
opportunities for a clear survey of the 
steel industry . with particular refer- 
ence to its trend during the troublous 
times ahead, are excelled by none. 
His pronouncements are eagerly 
awaited. 

The papers presented, together with 
the discussions which they aroused, 
measured well up to the high stand- 
ard set at previous meetings. The 
handling of raw materials was dis- 
cussed in a paper on “The Distribu- 
tion of Materials in the Blast Fur- 
nace,” by George W. Vreeland, su- 
perintendent of blast furnaces, Car- 
negie Steel Co., Mingo Junction, O. 
The advance in methods of convert- 
ing the pig iron into finished products 
was covered in the paper by Dr. John 
A. Mathews, president, Halcomb Steel 
Co., Syracuse, N. Y., entitled “The 
Electric Furnace in Steel Manufac- 
ture,” and in the paper on “Rail 
Manufacture,” by Dr. John S. Unger, 
manager, central research bureau, Car- 
negie Steel Co., Pittsburgh. One of 
the varied uses to which finished 
products are put was the subject of 
Jacob Loewenstein’s paper on “The 
Hell Gate Bridge.” Mr. Loewen- 
stein is engineer, American Bridge 
Co., New York. 

The steel manufacturer of today 
must do more than operate his plant. 
The scope of his activities must em- 
brace a far wider field than his im- 


mediate predecessor ever experienced. 
This is well illustrated by the fact 
that two of the six papers presented 
at New York were on subjects that 
would have been considered as ex- 
traneous a few years ago. One of 
these papers embraced a discussion of 
the increasingly important subject of 
“By-products Recovered in the Manu- 
facture of Coke,” by William H. 
Childs, president, Barrett Co, New 
York. The impetus given by the war 
has firmly established the by-product 
coke oven as a necessary and econo- 
mical adjunct of the steel mill. The 
steel manufacturer must now be as 
familiar with the price of benzol as 





To Locate Institute 
Reports 


Readers of The Iron Trade Re- 
view will find proceedings of the 
Institute conveniently arranged and 
grouped together on the following 
pages. This includes Mr. Vreeland’s 
paper on blast furnace charging; 
Mr. Child’s paper on by-products of 
cokemaking; Judge Gary’s address; 
report of the meetings; Mr. Hur- 
ley’s address. 











with that of billets. The other paper 
considered a field of fully equal im- 
portance. The business man has been 
mercilessly belabored for his lack of 
appreciation of conditions outside his 
own industry. This has been true 
particularly of politics, as shown by 
the little influence wielded by busi- 
ness men in guiding legislative action 
at Washington. The address of Ed- 


ward N. Hurley, vice-chairman of 
the federal trade commission, on 
“Modern Business Conditions,” was 


significant, therefore, not alone for 
his able presentation of the business 
problems of today, but for the fact 
that an address by a public servant 
should be ranked fully as important 
as a discussion of the proper distribu- 
tion of raw materials in the blast fur- 
nace. 

In accordance with its past policy 
of not only giving the proceedings of 
the Iron and Steel Institute the full- 
est publicity, but also presenting the 
subject in the most attractive and con- 
venient form possible, The Jron Trade 
Review this week has arranged all of 
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the reports of the meeting on the im- 
mediately subsequent pages. The ini- 
tial installments of the papers by 
George W. Vreeland and William H. 
Childs are presented, together with 
Judge Gary’s address, Mr. Hurley’s 
remarks and the report of the con- 
vention proceedings. The _ reader, 
therefore, will find all of the important 
features of this meeting so arranged 
that he can locate without delay, those 
portions of particular interest to him. 

Mr. Vreeland’s paper on “The Dis- 
tribution of Raw Materials in the 
Blast Furnace,” treats of a subject of 
never failing interest to the furnace 
manager. Although faulty distribu- 
tion of ore, fuel, and flux contributes 
more than any other factor to bad 
furnace practice, and despite the study 
the subject has received, the problem 
has not yet been completely solved. 
The first installment is published in 
this issue, and the concluding sections 
will follow in the next two issues. 

The initial installment of Mr. 
Childs’ paper on “By-Products Re- 
covered in the Manufacture of Coke” 
also is published in this issue, and 
will be followed by the concluding 
sections in subsequent numbers. This 
paper is one of the clearest exposi- 
tions ever made of the present status 
and future trend of the by-product 
industry. 

The paper on “The Electric Fur- 
nace in Steel Manufacture,” by Dr. 
Mathews, will appear in an early is- 
sue of The Iron Trade Review. The 
electric furnace is still a comparative- 
ly new development and for that rea- 
son changes in its design and oper- 
ation occur much more frequently 
than with the standardized melting 
mediums: for making open hearth or 
bessemer steel. The interest taken 
in the electric furnace is evidenced by 
its steadily widening use. 

“Rail Manufacture,” as presented by 
Dr. Unger, will also appear in subse- 
quent numbers. This paper discusses 
recent developments in rail mill prac- 
tice. Mr. Loewenstein’s paper on 
“The Hell Gate Bridge” treats enter- 
tainingly of the colossal engineering 
work now under way for connecting 
the Pennsylvania and New Haven 
railroads. The main features of this 
undertaking have been outlined in 
previous issues of The Iron Trade Re- 


View. 





























Handling the blast Furnace Charge 


PROPER distribution of the raw materials in the blast furnace has always been 
one of the most troublesome problems of the furnace manager. 


Despite con- 


siderable study, the methods of introducing the charge are not yet ideal. The 
author in thts installment discusses il effects resulting from faulty distribution 


HE proper distribution of the 

I raw materials in the blast 

furnace has been the subject 
of more thought and study than any 
other factor of furnace operation. 
This is indicated by the large amount 
of literature on the subject and the 
number of methods patented, all striv- 
ing for what is looked upon as perfect 
distribution. That the time and 
thought given to this subject have 
been productive of good results is 
absolutely beyond question, but the 
necessity of a still more efficient dis- 
tribution continues to occupy the 
minds of blast furnace managers and 
engineers, and, no doubt, will continue 
to do so until the perfect or ideal 
condition is attained, cr that point is 
reached beyond which it will be im- 
practicable to go. 

The deterioration and bad practice 
of furnaces can be justly attributed to 
fautly distribution more than to any 
other single cause. We have numer- 
ous instances where faulty distribu- 
tion has injured the physical condition 
of the furnace to such an extent that 
it has been necessary to blow out 
the furnace after a very short and 
troublesome cam- 


BY GEORGE W. VREELAND 


efficient life of the present-day furnace 
furnishes proof of the fact that the 
efforts to secure a better distribution 
have been rewarded. On our large fur- 
naces, with their big tonnages, the errors 
of faulty distribution are more evident 
than on the smaller furnaces, due to 
the more rapid rate of driving; but 
that these errors exist on the small 
hand-filled furnaces, even with the 
most approved methods of charging, 
cannot be denied. Up to the present 
time, however, no change in the dis- 
tributing equipment has _ produced 
such uniformly good results as to 
lead to its general adoption, nor has 
any one top shown conspicuous su- 
periority over all others. 

The variety of furnace tops now 
in use (some stationary, and others 
rotating in divers ways), the station- 
ary and movable deflecting rings, the 
numerous ways of placing the raw 
material (ore, coke and stone) on 
the bells and in the furnace, all have 
their advocates, with data to sub- 
stantiate their claims. The equations 
of the blast furnace have so many 
variables and so few constants that 
almost any one can solve the equa- 


tion for the particular variable for 
which he is looking, and appareatly 
prove it to be correct, 

The changes and improvements that 
have been made to effect the better 
distribution of raw materials in the 
furnace can be more fully understood 
and appreciated by giving a brief 
description in their chronological or- 
der of the various methods used. 

During the middle ages, when the 
shaft furnace first appears as a mat- 
ter of record, the ore, fuel and* flux 
were, no doubt, simply dumped into 
the top of the furnace, air was blown 
into the bottom and iron produced. 
Fuel cost and the many economic 
questions that the present day man- 
ager has constantly before him were 
not considered. 

The very early furnaces, especially 
in this country, were usually built 
close to a hill. Nature, with the for- 
ests on the hillside and the ore in the 
hills, determined the site. This loca- 
tion eliminated the problem of elevat- 
ing the material to the top of the 
furnace. : 

The first method of filling a fur- 
nace of which we have any fecord 

is described in an 





paign. Many patents 
have been taken 
out; innumerable 
designs have been 
made; many work- 
ing models have 
been constructed and 
distribution with 
miniature charges 
observed which 
promised good 
results, but many 
a hope has been 
shattered when a 
supposedly perfect 
top failed under 
actual operating 
conditions. The 
longer and more 





Presented at the 
New York meeting of 
the American Iron 
and Steel Institute, 
May 26-27. The 
author, George W. 
Vreeland, is  superin- 
tendent of blast fur- 
naces, Carnegie Steel 









































excerpt from a 
publication of the 
year 1686. It con- 
sists simply of “the 
throwing in of a 
basket of ore and 
a basket of char- 
coal”. In the His- 
tory of the Iron 
and Steel Industry 
of Great Britain, 
Abraham Darby is 
given the credit 
of being the first 
man to operate a 
blast furnace suc- 
cessfully, using 
coke as a fuel, 
and he states that 
he watched the 
filling of the fur- 
nace for six days 
and six nights, hav- 
ing no regular sleep 
and taking his 
meals at the fur- 
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Co., Mingo Junction, 
QO. This is the first 


of three installments. FIG. 1—EFFECTS OF POOR DISTRIBUTION ON FURNACE LININGS 
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nace top. This was 
about 1735, and 











































from his close attention to the filling 
it might be inferred that the methods 
of distribution fell into disrepute at an 
early date. 

It appears that during the early years 
the top or mouth of the furnace was 
of very small diameter, as we read that 
the Blendare furnace, Pontypool, Wales, 
had an accident which caused the inner 
portion of the lining near the top to give 
way, thereby increasing the diameter of the 
top from 3 feet to 9 feet. Operation was 
continued, however, and the accidental 
increase of the diameter to 9 feet 
resulted in much cooler top. gases 
and better furnace practice. This 
must have been considered a marked 
improvement, as when the furnace 
was rebuilt the diameter of the mouth 
was increased to 10 feet. This led 
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taken through off-takes at the periph- 
ery. After the introduction of the 
hot blast, quite a number of devices 
were tried to take the gas off cen- 
trally; and provisions were also made 
for the better distribution of the ma- 
terials. 

The bell and hopper arrangement 
was introduced into Wales in 1850. 
In his book Jron and Steel, Dr. Percy 
states that when the closed top was 
first introduced an inferior grade of 
iron was made in some _ instances; 
and he informs us of an experiment 
which was made in which it was found 
that upon the installation of the “cup 
and cone” on a furnace that had 
previously producéd gray iron, noth- 
ing but white iron could be produced 
even with increased fuel. This creat- 

















FIG, 2—ANOTHER EXAMPLE OF 


to a similar change on all furnaces 
operating at that time. It may be 
inferred that this marked the be- 
ginning of circumferential charging. 
From copies of old prints we find 
that even previous to the “cup and 
cone” arrangement, furnaces were 
equipped with a tunnel head, consist- 
ing of a stone or brick structure en- 
circling the mouth of the furnace. 
This, in my opinion, was primarily in- 
tended to agt as a conductor of the 
gases, but it must also have served 
as an aid to the better distribution 
of the raw material, as we find that 
this structure was provided with op- 
enings of sufficient height and width 
through which the raw materials were 
dumped. I understand that a few 
years ago several furnaces in the 
Cleveland district, of the customary 
bell and hopper type, were equipped 
with these tunnel heads, but of steel 
plate construction; and the gas was 
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ed some prejudice against the further 
use of the closed top type of furnace. 
Soon after the general adoption of the 
closed top furnace, a great number 
of patents were granted on methods 
for the distribution of materials. The 
greater number of these, however, 
were used at a time when the chem- 
ical and physical properties of the raw 
materials were entirely different from 
those we find today. Several of these 
methods had a central gas off-take 
and were intended to distribute the 
finer portions of the materials in the 
center of the furnace to prevent the 
direct pull of the gas, which might 
have happened had the coarser ma- 
terials been dumped in the center of 
the furnace. In order to get satisfac- 
tory penetration and to produce the 
quality of iron desired at that time, 
which, of course, was much different 
from the quality desired today, the 
diameter of the hearth was very small. 
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These various methods were all 
designed with the view of distributing 
the materials to the best advantage 
under conditions as they were at 
that time. Foremost among’ them 
were the Baumann bell and hopper, 
the Durham, the Baumann-Firestone 
and the Witherbee double bell. These 
various methods have been so _ well 
described that I will not go into de- 
tail here, especially since they are 
not in use at this time. The main 
points of difference were the number 
of concentric rings of material formed 
in the furnace. I understand that 
excellent results were attained with 
some of these devices and that some 
of them, or modified designs, are still 
in use on the lumpy ores in Germany. 
But on our fine ores of the present 
day they are impracticable. 


Changes Due to Mesabi Ores 


The single bell and hopper with 
hand-filling remained in general use, 
with no great change in its general 
design and no attempt made to charge 
the furnace by mechanical means, 
until all other parts of the furnace 
had been developed to such an ex- 
tent that it was physically impossible 
to keep the furnace full. With the 
advent of the Mesabi ores and the 
attendant dangers to top fillers, due to 
slipping, many efforts were made to 
substitute some mechanical means of 
charging the furnace, but these meth- 
ods were so crude that they were tem- 
porarily abandoned. In some cases 
the skips were removed, the time- 
honored method of hand-filling, which 
system allowed greater flexibility in 
the arrangement of the materials’ on 
the bell, prevailing. There are sev- 
eral mechanically filled furnaces, how- 
ever, which survived this period, one 
of which is now in operation at Steu- 
benville, O. This furnace is equipped 
with the Fayette Brown skip hoist, 
built in 1885, with an orange-peel 
opening for the receiving hopper, 
which is square. The No. 1 Lucy 
furnace, whose skip was built in 1884- 
5, is also in operation at the present 
time. 

At this period the value of the gas 
which escaped while lowering the 
bell was beginning to be more fully 
appreciated, and a number of devices 
were in use to prevent this waste, 
such as iron lids on the bell rod, which 
were so placed that the furnace hop- 
per would be covered when the bell 
had reached the lowest point of its 
travel. 

With the advent of the skip hoist, 
the question of the proper distribu- 
tion of the lumps and fines presented 
itself. If the skip hoist with its many 


attendant advantages was to. Stay, 
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some mechanical means must be de- 
vised for doing what had been easy 
of accomplishment under the hand- 
filling system. The evil effects of 
improper distribution were too many 
and too serious to be neglected. 
With poor distribution, the results 
on the furnace would not be quite so 
bad were the chemical constituents 
of the fine and coarse materials ap- 
proximately the same; but poor phy- 
sical distribution is always accom- 
panied by poor chemical. distribution. 
I will not attempt to discuss the ques- 
tion of thorough screening of coke 
and stone at this time, but it is the 
universal opinion of furnace operators 
that these two materials should be 
as free from dust and foreign material 
as is commercially possible to make 
them. The treatment and _ prepara- 
tion of the raw matcrials are receiving 
more attention at the present time 
than ever before, and we should not 
undo some of the work that is being 
done along this line through faulty 
and improperly designed furnace tops. 
3y a study of six diagrams in Fig. 3, 
which represent five Mesabi ores, A, 
B, C, D and E, and one very excel- 
lent old range ore, F, it is ieadily 
seen that the percentage of silica in 
the fines of ail these ores is several 
times as much as it is in the coarser 
material. That this same variation in 
analyses occurs in the stone and coke 
is shown by a brief glance at the 
accompanying table of sieve tests. 


Results of Bad Distribution 


If the materials charged into the 
blast furnace were uniform in size 
and chemical analysis, and if, partic- 
ularly, the ores were always of the 
same consistency as regards moisture, 
the problem of proper distribution 
would be easily solved. It is my 
opinion that ideal distribution, under 
present conditions, is attained when 
the materials comprised in any one 
charge of the furnace burden are so 
deposited in the furnace that physi- 
cally and chemically any one sector is 
the exact counterpart of any other 
sector, and on any horizontal plane 
a sector of material shows the maxi- 
mum fines at the periphery, and a 
diminution of fines and a correspond- 
ing increase of lumps towards the 
center of the furnace. 

Faulty distribution may take a form 
wherein an excess of the coarser 
materials is thrown to the walls and 
an excess of fines deposited toward 
the center, which is usually repeated 
with every bell dumped. Under such 
conditions the ascending gases will 
follow the lines of least resistance and 
as the coarser materials are more 
easily penetrable, the gases, because 


THE’! 


of their 
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tremendous reducing power 


and their high speed of travel, and 
by reason of the scouring action of 


the dust 
ing thro 
cut the li 


which they carry in ascend- 
ugh the vertical ring, will 
ning. If this is not promptly 
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tribution, resulting in better opera- 
tion and longer life of the furnace. 
Such changes as these, wherein an 
attempt is made to correct some of 
the inherent defects of a faulty dis- 
tribution, is dependent upon the close- 
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FIG. 3—PERCENTAGE OF SILICA IN FINE AND COARSE ORES 
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In some cases, however, the order of 
charging the materials has been changed, 
speed and angle of dump of the skip 
changed, and often where certain 
tuyeres showed the greatest activity 
and an excessive quantity of coarser 
materials, one or more of these very 
active tuyeres have been plugged, thus 
reducing the activity of. that portion 
of the furnace. This latter course is 
only a makeshift measure and is mere- 
ly an attempt to take care of a faulty 
distribution by an unequal wind dis- 
tribution. It is but choosing the less 
of two evils. Under such conditions 
the bosh above the plugged tuyere 
or tuyeres will become inactive and 
allow an accumulation of half reduced 
ore, coke and stone, which in a short 
time becomes too heavy, slips into the 
hearth and chills the iron there in pro- 
portion to the amount precipitated. 
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every effort to get.as close to it as 
the equipment and the materials will 
permit; and the furnace will have to 
be burdened in such a manner as to 
give assurance that the sections of 
the furnace giving trouble are sup- 
plied with the amount of fuel neces- 
sary to furnish the heat and reducing 
power (and also sufficient porosity in 
that section) to make a _ reasonable 
grade of iron. This is extravagant 
and wasteful and is adopted only as a 
last resort. 


Increases Amount of Flue Dust 


Faulty distribution increases the 
amount of flue dust more than any 
other cause, due to the vertical shear- 
ing action between the sides with the 
high and low percentages of fines. 
This in turn causes an _ irregular 
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on a furnace which admittedly suffered 
from a_ serious segregation of the 
lumps and fines, due to an improper 
design of the top. 

The question as to what are the 
main factors that have contributed 
to the more economical and efficient 
practice of the last few years has been 
frequently asked. As many and varied 
claims have been put forth, this is a 
most difficult question to answer. In 
my opinion, among the many other 
essential improvements, proper credit 
must be given to the better adjust- 
ment of the flexible factors of distri- 
bution, such as the dumping angle 
of the skip relative to the center line 
of the furnace, speed of dumping, 
changes in the receiving hopper and 
skip, changes in the order of charg- 
ing the material, the order of dump- 
ing both on the small and large bell, 





SIEVE TESTS AND ANALYSIS ( 


Analyses of stone from the above cars: 


and gave an analysis of 11.23 per cent 


follow : 





but I am taking this to show conditions we do meet. From one Dust 
of the cars 11.08 per cent of the stone passed through the %-inch : 


CaO, 0.46 per cent MgO, and 0.118 per cent Sul. The results 


Sieve Tests and Analyses of Limestone and Coke 


Percent Per Per 


JF LIMESTONE 


These analyses are direct from the cars: on 
— sieve. 

No. 1 car Yo. 2 car. z . 
ARs as is 84.71 
Pounds, Percent. Pounds. Per cent, 4 ; 6 73 
Total weight of stone..... Se 108,785 eee _ Re RA ee 3.34 
Stone above 1% inches... 85,042 79.70 86,789 79.8 ee a ee 1.08 
Stone through 1%-inch and ae Cee 0.72 
eh Der 11,974 11.20 15,031 13.8 ere 0.36 
Stone through \%-inch..... 9,711 9.10 6,963 6 Be eee 3.06 


Through 


1%-in. Through 


and on %-in., 14-in., Vol. 
per cent. per cent. Tests mat- Fixed. Avail. 
Te ee ee SE EERE Pe Pe eOrs Lee 3.83 12.24 No. Ash. SiO? Sul. rs — a. a 
eon bo Cnaek bob en neste cs eahes Wns 604 51.87 44.75 Cone. - “A”... 5 9.13 4.49 0.678 0.010 1.45 88.51 83.17 
DEPTOLAURbS bach rcbanaes sot epaee as bsee as 0.35 0.73 ee 29.19 11.83 1.054 0.016 4.22 65.63 49.40 
dat tea Th ens ge ahod toned st eaehneee 0.062 0.071 eae xc se 5 11.53 5.84 0.944 0.016 1.10 86.48 79.67 
EN SS PI Ser re ier tay Bee 3.06 10.29 . saree 22.90 11.47 1.472 0.021 1.73 71.67 58.44 
ON NRE ESS SR a Te Sera er ee ae 52.57 46.36 coe "C”.. 1 9.17 4.75 0.721 0.009 1.98 87.85 82.46 
ED PAE. OSG. vg Wns WW ob ohio c00 6 bb 0% 0.52 0.47 See 19.23 9.25 0.800 0.014 5.14 72.63 61.85 
GE Meet Senda biteicnhss' ab eae sis 6 0.065 0.093 i eae | ee 7 11.52 5.70 0.953 0.013 1.38 87.22 80.41 
Tt ba e* BP a <3? eee eR 24.36 10.48 1.277 0.022 3.50 72.14 58.54 
_ A sieve test was run on all the stone from this last car, pa: iene. ~E”.. 7 11.47. 5.99 0.839 0.010 2.16 86.37 79.78 
ing through the 44-inch and an analysis made of each size with Dust 23:99 1261 1.890 0.018 496 71.05 5694 
the following results, This was not the worst result cbtained, Coke “pr : 7 12.18 6.16 0.885 0.011 1.11 87.00 79.86 
ewers 26.33 13.13 1.085 0.015 3.47 70.20 55.45 


silica, 41.39 per cent ea ta emeeas 
*Available carbon 
take care of ash and 


ANALYSIS OF CONNELLSVILLE COKE AND COKE ASH 


Total fixed carbon minus that necessary to 


cent cent 

SiO? APO® Phos. Fe?O* CaO. MgO. Sul. 
4.09 1.92 0.024 2.90 50.45 0.61 0.075 
8.01 3.23 0.040 11.51 43.44 0.45 0.108 
10.04 3.69 0.050 26.90 32.59 0.44 0.076 
10.41 5.77 0.061 32.23 26.23 0.45 0.135 
13.52 4.49 0.069 33.23 24.22 0.41 0.082 
18.09 6.84 0.072 36.40 20.79 0.45 0.139 
14.73 6.38 0.077 32.66 20.89 0.51 0.131 


sulphur of coke; also bases to form slag. 








Also, when such faulty distribution ex- 
ists, the coarse materials in the charge 
reach the tuyeres in a high state of 
reduction; and the finer materials, 
which offer more resistance to the 
reducing gases, reach this zone in 
such a condition that the reduction 
must be completed by solid carbon, 
which means a tremendous endoth- 
ermic action. Finer stone, with lower 
fluxing efficiency, and finer coke with 
lower calorific value, invariably ac- 
company the finer ores. Thus at that 
portion of the furnace where we re- 
quire the greatest amount of carbon 
to carry on the direct reduction and 
produce heat, we are not supplied 
with the agents for meeting the con- 
ditions. 

In a case where it has been estab- 
lished that it is impossible to get a 
uniform distribution, we must make 


descent of the charge, thus creating 
a disturbance which permits the gases 
to pick up the finer materials and 
carry them into the flues. It also 
increases the top temperature, which 
is an indication of uneconomical op- 
eration. 

Should faulty distribution deposit 
too much fine material at the walls of 
the furnace, or in a ring concentric 
-with the periphery of the furnace, 
evils equally as serious as those men- 
tioned above but of a different nature 
result. It will be readily seen from 
this, then, that only as the distribution 
approaches the ideal, can the blast 
furnace approach the efficiency of 
which it is capable. 

The effects of poor distribution on 
the furnace lining are very clearly 
shown in Figs. 1 and 2. Here are 
seen the lines as they actually exist 


changes in the size and angle of the 
large bell, and other factors with 
which blast furnace operators are 
familiar. The better mechanical prep- 
aration of the raw materials, through 
screening of the coke and stone and 
better mixing of the ores in the ore 
region, also contributed. These latter 
not only assist in the mechanical 
feature of distribution but in the prop- 
er chemical distribution as well, as is 
shown by the analyses of fine ma- 
terials referred to previously. I be- 
lieve that the tendency of today to 
increase the diameter of the hearth 
and steepen the angle of the bosh, 
while not eliminating entirely the 
evils of poor distribution, tends in a 
great measure to counteract them. 
Beyond a doubt, the bosh conditions 
have been improved. 
(To be continued.) 








































The By-Products of Coke Making—I 


THE FIRST complete and authoritative analysis of the by-product coke industry 


as it exists today. The author takes up each phase of the business separately, 
describes its past and present status and indicates its possibilities for develop- 
ment. Manufacturers must adapt methods of production to profitable markets 


E ARE ttoid that in the year 
1771 a chemist named Stauf, 
who lived in the forest near 


Saarbrucken, Germany, treated bitu- 
minous coal in ovens and obtained 
oil, pitch, coke, soot, and even a lump 
of sal-ammoniac. The great German 
writer and thinker, Goethe, paid a 
visit to Stauf there and bestowed on 
him the title of “Coal Philosopher.” 
Goethe describes his visit as follows: 


Ready and glad to pour his complaints 
into a human ear, the lean, decrepit lit- 
tle man, with a shoe on one foot and a 
slipper on the other and with stockings 
hanging down and repeatedly pulled up 
in vain, dragged himself up the moun- 
tain to where the pitch house stood, 
which he had built himself, and now 
with grief saw falling to ruins. Here 
was found a connected row of ovens in 
which coal was to be freed from sul- 
phur and made fit for use in the iron 
works; but at the same time they wished 
also to recover the oil and pitch, and 
indeed did not want to lose even the 
lamp black, so that all failed together 
on account of the many ends in view. 
During the lifetime of the former prince, 
the business had been carried on in an 
amateur spirit, and in hope. Now they 
asked for the immediate use, which was 
not easy to show. 


Stauf seems to have been the first to 
recover by-products from coal, but the 
title of “Keohlen philosoph” and a place 
in history was about all he got in re- 
turn. 

The by-product industry has _ prog- 
ressed since his day. We are not con- 
tent with his limited list of products, 
nor with his modest compensation. I 
have not heard that any by-product oven 
operators have received the title of 
“Coal Philosopher,” but to judge from 
the number of new by-product ovens 
now being undertaken, they consider 
that the returns are sufficiently encour- 
aging. 

There is one passage of that account, 
however, that deserves closer attention, 
namely, the statement that “all failed 
together on account of the many ends 
in view.” In that the keen eye of the 
visitor summed up what has been the 
greatest obstacle to the progress of the 
industry of coal distillation ever since 
the days of Stauf. It produces not 
only one article or one type of article 
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alone, but four or five, all radically dif- 
ferent one from the other, different in 
their uses and disposed of in different 
channels. The relative quantities of 
the by-products from metallurgical coke 
cannot be varied to any extent and in 
most cases the demand for coke, tht 
main product, absolutely governs the 
output of the others. Continuous oper- 
ation is essential to profits, hence a 
continuous market for the by-products 
as well as the main product must be 
secured. Where these requisites have 
been overlooked or minimized, embar- 
rassment or disaster have not been 
slow to follow. The recognition of these 
difficulties is one of the chief reasons 
for the seemingly slow progress the by- 
product oven has made in this and in 
other countries. 


Development Not Uniform 


As we are all aware, the English and 
German development of coal by-products 
began earlier than in this country and 
hence has progressed further. In Eng- 
land the growth and extension of the 
coal-gas works put sufficient quantities 
of coal by-products on the market to 
bring about commercial exploitation of 
their simpler derivatives before it was 
done elsewhere. In Germany, however, 
the commercial development, as distinct 
from that of theoretical chemistry, has 
waited on the growth of the by-product 
coke ovens. Germany came into the 
field later than England, but her broad 
and persistent methods of research and 
their application have carried her ahead 
in many lines, particularly those gen- 
erally included under the title of coal- 
tar chemistry. 

In the United States the industry may 
be said to have waited for its larger de- 
velopment on the advent of the by- 
product coke oven. Coal-gas plants 
were established and operated in the 
United States and the primary by-prod- 
ucts were recovered and worked up, but 
the quantities were relatively small and 
the business was carried on in a num- 
ber of isolated establishments whose 
principal product was roofing. Exten- 
sion was hindered by the long distances 
between the several points of produc- 
tion and between them and the prospec- 
tive markets. Moreover, carburetted 
water gas was very popular and cheap, 
and for many years promised a larger 
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development than coal gas. With the 
by-product coke oven came the carbon- 
ization of large quantities of coal at 
one plant, corresponding quantities of 
by-products and a basis for an industry. 


The development of this industry in 
the different countries has proceeded in 
general along the lines of least resist- 
ance and of greatest opportunity. The 
results have not been identical by any 
means. In Germany, for instance, cer- 
tain conditions favored the development 
of the higher coal-tar chemistry, and in 
this direction a detailed, laborous and 
highly scientific structure was built up. 
On the other hand, practically all the 
pitch made in Germany, or indeed Eur- 
ope, is intended for fuel purposes, 
whereas in the United States the use of 
the softer grades of pitch have been 
carefully developed. A further illus- 
tration of this is in the use of gas. In 
the United States coke-oven gas has 
been used for general city purposes 
since 1899 with success and increasing 
favor. In spite of her extensive by- 
product coke oven industry, Germany 
did not do this until 1910, but laid great 
emphasis on the use of oven gas in gas 
engines for electric power development. 
In this direction, in turn, the United 
States has remained behind. Many 
other such points of difference might 
be cited. 

It should be recognized in this con- 
nection that for some years past prac- 
tically all the coke made in Germany 
has been with by-product recovery. 
Aside from the normal expansion of 
the iron industry and the additional 
coke capacity: needed for it, or an ex- 
tended use of coke for general fuel 
purposes, made possible by present war 
measures, the German by-product recov- 
ery has reached its maximum. No large 
increments of tar and ammonia have been 
expected from this source for some 
time. This fact has doubtless played 
one important part in the German prog- 
ress toward more refined chemical prod- 
ucts. In England this condition is ap- 
proached, but in the United States mat- 
ters are very different. Based on the 
maximum government figures for 1912- 
13, the coal carbonization for coke and 
gas was about 73,000,000 tons. Of this 
only 19,000,000 tons, or 29 per cent, was 
with by-product recovery. In other 
words it is possible for the present by- 
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product recovery to be increased three- 
fold without figuring on any increase 
in the iron and steel production. 

That this prospect is by no means an 
idle vision is testified to by plans now 
on foot in the construction of by-prod- 
uct ovens. At present writing, new 
ovens to the number of 2,600 are under 
contract and will probably be completed 
by the end of 1917, and others are in 
prospect. The bearing of this fact on 
the future position of the by-product 
market is a matter that must be reck- 
oned with in due course. 

From the point of view of those who 
rate highly the ability of the country to 
maintain itself in war or in peace, the 
development of our resources in this di- 
rection is a cause for congratulation. 
Germany and England have both found 
their coal by-product industries of vital 
importance to them in the present crisis, 
not only because they are essential to 
the steel industry, but also because they 
are the great source of benzol, toluol, 
phenol and other chemicals used in the 
manufacture of explosives. Not only 
this, but in our case they are the only 
operating native source of combined ni- 
trogen, from which nitric acid, so ab- 
solutely necessary in making explosives, 
can be made. The only alternatives 
are the round about and costly method 
of atmospheric nitrogen fixation, or the 
importation of Chilean nitrate, the last 
of which might be cut off in time of 
war. These facts are but little known 
to the general public or apparently to 
the members of congress. 


The Value of Ammonia 


The recovery of ammonia in coking 
operations does not offer the possibility 
for as attractive a selling price as does 
the gas, nor for such an astonishing 
range of products as does the tar. It 
more than compensates, however, for 
these short comings in the uniformity 
and excellence of its returns. This is 
as it should be. Ammonia is important 
in chemical manufacture, in refrigera- 
tion and, as already mentioned, as a 
source of nitric acid for explosives 
manufacture in war time, but its great 
field is as an agricultural fertilizer. 
This use lies at the very base of our 
national prosperity and is continuiing in 
peace or in war. A 4-foot vein of coal 
will yield enough sulphate of ammonia 
to fertilize the land lying above it for 
1,000 years. 

To be more specific, coal contains 
from 1 per cent to 1% per cent of ni- 
trogen. At the minimum figures this 
should yield 80 pounds of sulphate of 
ammonia per net ton of coal, whereas 
the usual yield in by-product ovens is 
one-fourth as much or a little more. 
This is due to the unfortunate fact that 
when coal is distilled, the nitrogen is 
distributed among the products of dis- 
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tillation, the bulk of it, usually more 
than half, remaining in the coke. The 
remainder goes into the tar, or into 
cyanogen, or as ammonia into the liq- 
uor and gas, there being also a possi- 
bility of loss as free nitrogen by am- 
monia dissociation. The distribution 
varies with the coal, a high nitrogen 
content not necessarily meaning a high 
ammonia vield. 

Many attempts have been made, mostly 
in gas retort practice, to increase the 
yield of ammonia from coal, in view of 
the large amount of nitrogen retained 
in the coke. The most promising of 
them seems to be the mixing of a little 
less than 2 per cent of caustic lime 
with the coal to be carbonized. Re- 
sults for a year at an English gas 
works showed a gain of 1.68 pounds 
sulphate of ammonia per net ton coal, 
the operations being benefitted rather 
than otherwise. 

The usual method of ammonia recov- 
ery in gas works and in the first by- 
product coke plants was as weak am- 
nonia liquor, obtained by washing the 
gas with water. In some of these ear- 
lier gas plants this liquor was sold to 
chemical establishments on the basis of 
the tons of coal carbonized, or even on 
the basis of the ounce strength, an in- 
accurate test now happily obsolete, de- 
pending on the number of ounces of 
free sulphuric acid required to neutral- 
ize a gallon of liquor. These methods 
have now given place to the more equi- 
table chemical test for actual NHs pres- 
ent, whether the product is liquor or 
sulphate. 

The treatment of the ammonia liquor 
consists in distilling it in a column with 
direct steam, which drives off the free 
ammonia, lime being added to a lower 
portion of the still to free the fixed 
ammonia, and again distilling, in the 
same operation. The exit ammonia va- 
por, mixed with steam, is cooled suffi- 
ciently to yield the strength of liquor 
desired, and passes to the condenser if 
strong crude liquor is to be made, or 
to the saturator if sulphate is the prod- 
uct. There it encounters dilute sulphuric 
acid, and the sulphate of ammonia is 
formed by crystallization. The salt is 
removed from the saturator, washed 
and dried, usually in centrifugal ma- 
chines, and is ready to bag for market. 
The strong crude liquor, which usually 
contains 15 to 22 per cent NHz:, is ship- 
ped as such in tank cars. 


Hlow Ammonia ts Recovered 


The latest coke oven plants have 
adopted what is known as the semi- 
direct or direct methods of ammonia re- 
covery, in which the gas from the ovens, 
freed from tar, is led directly into the 
dilute sulphuric acid, the production of 
sulphate thus being accomplished with- 
out the intervention of washing water 
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or redistillation. In the semi-direct 
system, which is much used in_ this 
country, the preliminary removal of tar 
involves the production of a certain 
amount of ammonia liquor, which can 
be treated in a still and returned to 
the oven gas before it enters the satu- 
rator, or can be made into crude strong 
liquor. This process is called semi-di- 
rect as all the ammonia-is not made 
directly into sulphate. A direct system, 
in which no liquor is made, has also 
been developed and placed in operation 
in this country. 

The sulphate of ammonia produced 
by either the old or new methods does 
not differ materially. The usual test 
is 25 per cent NHs, which compared 
with 25.8 per cent, the chemically pure 
article, is a high degree of purity for 
a commercial product. A well-made 
sulphate will have from 0.8 to 1.5 per 
cent moisture, and under 0.5 per cent 
of free acid. The latter is easily con- 
troled by using a_ slightly ammonical 
liquor for final washing in the centri- 
fugal machine. A low free acid test 
is a great advantage, as the bags in 
which the sulphate is shipped last longer. 


New Methods Suggested 


Some of the German plants put out 
a ‘dried and ground sulphate, which be- 
ing entirely deprived of moisture by 
kiln drying tests over 25.25 per cent 
NHs and brings a slightly higher price. 
A corresponding grade is made in this 
country. It has a great advantage over 
other nitrogenous chemicals used for 
fertilizers in its fine mechanical condi- 
tion, which makes it spread evenly by 
hand or in a grain drill or spreader. It 
is a question for serious consideration 
whether it would not be a wise measure 
to treat all the sulphate made in this 
way, in order to set a high standard in 
view of possible German competition 
after the war. 

Several methods have been proposed 
for making use of the sulphur 1n the 
gas to make sulphate of ammonia, rather 
than to resort to acid purchased from 
outside. Among these are the processes 
of Burkheiser and of Feld. The latter 
seems to offer a prospect of success, 
though the alterations in the usual 
methods of gas treatment are quite 
radical. It has not been tried in coke- 
oven work in this country as yet, al- 
though a modified form is in operation 
at the Central Union gas works in New 
York City and a plant is being installed 
at Chester, Pa. 

Mention has been made by some of 
the German technical journals of the 
use of gypsum, which is natural calcium 
sulphate, in place of sulphuric acid in 
making sulphate of ammonia. Details 
are not known, the process having never 
found much technical use because of the 
low yield. It would not be surprising, 
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however, if it should become known 
later that Germany has used this proc- 
, or a modification of it, to pro- 
duce ammonium sulphate and even sul- 
phuric acid itself under the stress of 
war conditions. 

Other developments in Germany are 
also of interest, both from a commer- 
cial and technical point of view. We 
know that Germany has had to in- 
crease her synthetic ammonia and cyan- 
amid plants very heavily in order to ob- 
tain nitric acid for use in making ex- 
plosives. The German cyanamid ca- 
pacity is now said to be 500,000 tons per 
annum, and that of the Haber plant, 
300,000 tons of sulphate of ammonia, 
this being equivalent to 800,000 tons of 
sulphate of ammonia, and an_ incredse 
of at least 500,000 tons over previous 
capacity. In order to induce private 
capital to build these plants, the gov- 
ernment has established a nitrogen mo- 
nopoly, to continue in force after the 
cessation of hostilities. While the terms 
of this arrangement are not known, it 
is highly probable that any relief that 
they can get by shipping their surplus 
product into this country will be taken 
advantage of. 

The production, importation and con- 
sumption of sulphate of ammonia and 
equivalent in the United States for the 
last five years has been as follows: 


ess 


Production Net Imports Consumption 


Net Tons Net Tons Net Tons 
1911 -»- 127,000 103,427 230,427 
1912 ... 165,000 81,089 246,089 
1913 -ee 195,000 67,024 262,024 
1914 ... 183,000 89,158 272,158 
1915 ..- 220,000 60,045 280,045 


The prospects are that with the full 
operation of the existing plants, and 
those that will come into operation be- 
fore the year is out, the production for 
1916 will exceed that for 1915 by 30,000 
or 40,000 tons. With upwards of 2,600 
new ovens under construction, it is 
highly probable that the years 1917 and 
1918 will register successive large ad- 
ditions. It is not out of the way to 
estimate the sulphate of ammonia ca- 
pacity of the country at the end of 1917 
as 375,000 tons. 


Fertilizer Chemicals 


Sulphate of ammonia is extensively 
used in ready-mixed fertilizers, which is 
the form generally purchased by the 
American farmer. These usually con- 
tain acid phosphate and _ potash, to- 
gether with sulphate of ammonia, tank- 
age, cotton seed meal, etc. Sulphate of 
ammonia is dry in its nature, and makes 
an excellent mixture as far as me- 
chanical condition goes, with the added 
advantage that it does not react with 
the other fertilizer chemicals to cause 
loss of nitrogen or reversion of the acid 
phosphates, both of which points 
are claimed against nitrate of soda. 
The nitrogen in sulphate of am- 
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monia is quick to act, is not easily 
leached out of the soil, and it continues 
its action over a considerable period, so 
that the growing plant is carried along 
to maturity without setback. Its only 
disadvantage is the tendency to exhaust 
the lime in the soil. While this point 
is apt to be urged by agricultural ex- 
periment station men, it is really of mi- 
nor importance because the actual 
amount of sulphate of ammonia in the 
usual fertilizer application is small, and 
its nitrogen is relatively so much more 
beneficial to the growth of the crop. 
The liming of the soil, which of course 
overcomes all objection, is urgently rec- 
ommended by all experiment station ad- 
visers, and in large areas of the east- 
ern states is practically the foundation 
of profitable agriculture. On the other 
hand, in some soils, as in those of 
southern California and parts of Texas, 
which tend to excess of alkali, the 
action of sulphate of ammonia is pecu- 
liarly beneficial. In some soils sulphur 
is lacking, so that the sulphur in sul- 
phate of ammonia actually acts as a 
plant food. 

In order to deal with such matters as 
these effectively, it became necessary for 
the Barrett Co. to have an agricultural 
department, and for the past six years 
propoganda has been carried on for the 
introduction and proper use of sulphate 
of ammonia. Agricultural branch offi- 
ces in charge of trained men have been 
maintained in the south at Athens, Ga., 
and in the middle west at Medina, O. 
Work is also being done in Virginia, 
California, and elsewhere. These offices 
are devoted entirely to propaganda 
work. An effort is made to keep in 
touch with the experiment station and 
government officials, and to see that due 
attention is given to sulphate of am- 
monia on its own merits, wherever op- 
portunity may offer. Hundreds of actual 
co-operative experiments are carried on 
each year with farmers on their own 
land, using sulphate of ammonia. The 
offices also are engaged in general pub- 
licity work, and issue bulletins, dis- 
tribute advertising, etc. 

The actual demand for sulphate of 
ammonia depends of course on the de- 
mand for fertilizers in general, which 
in turn is affected by agricultural con- 
ditions. The consumption of fertilizer 
in 1914 is estimated at 7,631,000 tons, 
which at $20 per ton would be over 
$150,000,000. For the year 1913 it was 
6,780,000 tons. Estimates for 1915 are 
not yet at hand, but it is doubtful 
whether the 1914 figures will be ex- 
ceeded. It is of interest to note in this 
connection that the large consumption 
of fertilizer is in the South Atlantic 
states—Georgia, the Carolinas and Ala- 
bama—while the main production of sul- 
phate of ammonia, aside from the Birm- 
ingham district, seems likely to be in 
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the Chicago-Pittsburgh region. This in- 
volves a considerable rail haul to the 
point of consumption. The western 
grain states, which would naturally draw 
from Chicago, have not come to use 
fertilizer to any extent. When the de- 
mand for fertilizer develops there, as it 
will in time, the production will be at 
an advantageous position relative to 
other sources of supply. 

The secondary products of ammonia 
are usually derived from the crude 
liquor. 


Other Uses of Ammonia 


Aqua ammonia and anhydrous am- 
monia are used in refrigeration. The 
crude liquor is purified by redistillation 
and scrubbing with lime, charcoal, bone 
black, etc., and absorbed in water for 
aqua, or liquified in a compressor for 
anhydrous. Aqua is diluted for use as 
household ammonia. Some anhydrous is 
made from sulphate instead of from 
liquor, the object being to make a very 
pure article without excessive purifica- 
tion costs. 

Ammonium chloride,  sal-ammoniae, 
NH«CL, is largely used in electric bat- 
teries as a flux in galvanizing, and in 
chemistry and the arts. The commer- 
cial test is 31.55 NH». It is made from 
sulphate by heating with common salt, 
or by absorbing ammonia gas in hydro- 
chloric acid, 

Ammonium bicarbonate, or acid am- 
monium carbonate, NH«HCOs, is made 
by the action of purified NH» gas and 
carbonic acid, CO. The commercial 
test is 99.9 per cent pure, or 21.5 per 
cent NH». It is used as a levigating 
agent in baking crackers, etc. 

Ammonium nitrate, NHvNOv, is made 
by the action of NHv, ammonia, on ni- 
tric acid. The commercial test is 99 
per cent pure. It is used extensively in 
the manufacture of smokeless powder. 

Mention has been made of the use of 
ammonia in making nitric acid for ex- 
plosives in war. This process rests on 
the original invention of Oswald, listed 
as U. S. patent 858,904, 1907, in which 
ammonia and air are passed through a 
heated tube in the presence of a cataly- 
ser, as platinum sponge, the ammonia 
being oxidized to form nitric acid. The 
original process did not work out suc- 
cessfully in practice, but later experi- 
ments, with different catalysers, appear 
to have given more satisfaction, al- 
though but little was done in a commer- 
cial way. 

Under stress of war conditions, large 
amounts of nitric acid have been pro- 
duced by this method in Germany. It 
has also been used to supply the place 
of nitrate of soda in sulphuric acid 
chambers. 

Several different forms of the process 
have been developed by the several in- 
vestigators, but so far as information is 
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at hand none has been placed in oper- 
ation in this country, although descrip- 
tions have been published from time to 
time in the technical press. The prin- 
ciple appears to be the same, in that 
pure ammonia gas and air in the right 
proportions are brought into contact 
with a catalyzer electrically heated in 
one type to about 700 degrees Cent., the 
product being nitric acid and water. 
This must be concentrated in order to 
obtain acid of the proper strength for 
nitrification _purposes. 

One of the obstacles is the necessity 
of thoroughly purifying the ammonia 
gas in order to avoid poisoning the cat- 
alyzer, but this, it is stated, may be 
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greatly facilitated by using ammonium 
chloride, or presumably ammonium sul- 
phate, in place of ammonia liquor. 

Coke oven gas is in a_ way, 
the joker among the cards in the 
by-product coke man’s hand. It may 
be worth a great deal for illuminating 
purposes, or it may be worth only its 
fuel value as against coal under steam 
boilers. In the first instance it brings 
from the consumer, let us say, about 60 
cents per 1,000 cubic feet, or, allowing 
for purification and distribution, about 
30 cents net. For fuel under boilers the 
usual price is about 4 cents per thousand, 
depending on the price of the coal it 
displaces. Modern coking practice easily 
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recovers 6,000 cubic feet of surplus gas 
per ton of coal carbonized. At 30 cents 
this would be $1.80 per ton of coal, as 
against a credit of 4 cents which would 
be the other extreme. Where a new 
plant is under consideration there is an 
ample reward here for wise planning 
and successful negotiation. Unfortu- 
nately, success in finding such a market 
for the gas is in many cases a difficult 
matter, the reasons usually being the 
existence of a regular supply of natural 
gas, or the lack of cities of sufficient 
size within reasonable piping distance 
to make such an arrangement mutually 
profitable. 
(To be continued next week) 


Sparks from the Grinding Wheel 





EADLINE from a daily news- 

H paper May 17.—“War Stocks 
Have Sharp Break:’— 

Break, break, break, 

On the stern, cold marts O stocks, 

And I would the ticker would stutter 

The news I’m not on the rocks. 


O well for the people who sold, 

And unloaded their shares on the “high”. 
O well for the ones who knew 

It was time to whisper “Good bye”. 


And the hateful tape rolls on 

To the wicker haven below 

3ut O for a chance like I had once 
I'd not heed the cry “Go slow!” 


Broke, broke, broke, ’ 
At the foot of the market I wait 
For the chance to get rich on a stock 
that is dead 
Which may come back, soon or Iate. 
(With apologies to Tennyson). 
Gis 0 
Why go to New York now—its just 
the same as all other burgs—the horse 
cars are about to give up the ghost. 


* * * 


You do not have to fight, 

You do not have to dare, 

Be ready just to do the right 
And by all means—PREPARE. 


* * * 


About the only “lees” (ly’s) omitted 
from the editorial column of our es- 
teemed contemporary The Daily Iron 
Trade and Metal Market Report 
(whew!) in its issue of May 16, are 
Nancy and General Robert E. 


* * * 


In eighteen months 
Paper has increased 60 to 70 per cent 
in price while 
Ink has increased 20 to 150 per cent. 

If the prices of ink and paper persist 
in proceeding as at present, we shall 
probably have to call in past issues and 
reprint them after a peroxide bleaching- 
out process that is now being perfected 
in our plant. 


Dear _ Epiror: 

Is Henry Ford’s presidential boom 
for the benefit of Theodore Roosevelt? 
I see they’re calling the former’s prod- 
ucts “ROOSEVELTS” because they’re 
such “rough-riders”. 

Yours truly, 
ANXIOUS. 
DEAR CORRESPONDENT: 

No, you have the wrong impression. 
All these “ships” that pass in the night 
(and the day) pieced or in pieces, are 
to be commandeered in order that our 
army may be quickly mobilized when 
the need confronts and rough-riders are 
needed. 

Yours respectfully, 
Epitor. 
as i * 


Market Report 
“Rubber stock soon to double in 
value”. It always was the greatest 
little bouncer. 
e ‘es “s 


There was a dark man of Angola 
Who tried to sit on a cupola 
His balance he lost 
The river he crossed 
He adorns a metal pergola. 
* * & 


Judging by the orders being placed 
and in contemplation, Sherman was way 
off. Our inebriated friend had it more 
nearly right when he said: “Shay, ol’ 
feller, war’s shell, hic, ishn’t it!” 

* * * 

_ Eau de cologne is passe—sau de gaso- 

line is now a la mode. 
* * * 

Headlines from The Daily Iron Trade 
and Metal Market Report, May 19,— 
“Farrell Leads Way Out of Woods— 
How We May Gain Needed Ships.” 
Its little wonder we have little or no 
merchant marine if that’s where the 
ships have been. Ships cannot float in 


the woods. 
* * &* 


At a recent Red Cross meeting held 
in Cleveland, William Howard Taft was 
introduced as “By far the biggest half 
of ex-presidential timber now  stand- 


ing.” Really William, your name should 
have been Wood or Root. 
i 

As the American Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute is seldom if ever able to suitably 
and satisfactorily arrange its banquet 
seating plan, we offer the following sug- 
gestion: 

Iron and Steel Table. 

Messrs. Irons, Orr, Steele, Pigott, Nicoll, 
Wickwire, Bradley, Bolt Mills, O’Toole, Aus- 
tin, Dalton. 

Royalty Table. 

Messrs. King, McQueen, Lord, McMaster, 
Noble, Knight, Welborn, Aldrich, Akin, Vallat, 
Barren, Jewell, Temple. 

Fisherman’s Table. 

Messrs. Bates, Bennett, Hooks, Pike Catch- 
ings, Wade, Atwater, Brooke, Brooks, Poole, 
Blake. 

Inanimate Table. 

Messrs. Stone, Keyes, Shilling, Speer, Toy, 
Bell, Coles, Coffin, Burr, Cotton, Burden, 
Acomb, 

Religious Table. 

Messrs. Abbott, Pope, Dean, Kirk, Grant, 
Grace. 

Automobile Table. 

Messrs. Crawford, Stearns, White, Baker, 
Buek, Lozier, Carr. 

Horticultural Table. 

Messrs. Lilly, Rose, Budd, Moss, Alder, 
DeForest, Crabtree, Hedges, 3ush, Woods, 
Wood, Greenwood, Gardner, Root. 


Zoological Table. 


Messrs. Buck, Wolfe, Swann, Coons, Crane, 
Deering, Follansbee, Blass, Sparhawk, Martin, 
Maccount, Byrd, Mann, Braine, Hart, Foote, 


Cravens, Roe, Smink. 


Architectural Table. 


Messrs. Estep, Porch, Banister, Bannister, 
Post, Stackhouse, House, Hall, Holmes, Cham- 


berlain, Barnes, Booth, Garritt. 


Man and Son Table. 


Messrs. Heitman, Anderson, Bachman, 
Atcherson, Lowman, Harrison, Hyman, Hutch- 
inson, Haldeman, Jackson, Freeman, Higgin- 
son, Spackman, Molleson, Stillman, Stephen- 
son, Bowman, Thompson, Clingerman, Ryer- 


son. 


Eats Table. 


Messrs Eaton, Bacon, Dunham, Gregg, 


Doyle, Filbert, Nutt, Rice, Ingraham, Pease. 


























Announced at Institute Meeting 


That Corporation Will Build Greatest Electric Plant 


Judge Gary in Opening Remarks Says Hour for Straightforward Talking 
Has Arrived—Technical Papers Prove to be Valuable 
_ Contributions—Next Meeting in St. Louts 


NDER circumstances favorable beyond com- 
U parison as to trade conditions and full of 

encouragement in the references of the 
speakers to the manifestly changing public opinion 
toward business and the things that make for suc- 
cess and general prosperity in the conduct of large 
affairs, the iron and steel industry gave itself over 
to a day of common purposes and practical ideals, 
at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, Friday, May 26. 
The occasion was the tenth general meeting of the 
American Iron and Steel Institute and in many re- 
spects, it was the greatest in the history of the or- 
ganization. The attendance set a high mark, be- 
tween 700 to 800, the technical papers and discus- 
sions on subjects now engrossing the greatest at- 
tention of the industry were of an unusual quality, 
containing much that was original and of final 
authority, and the general spirit was admirable. 
The iron and steel makers of the country, favored 
with prosperity as never before, menifested anew 
their faith in a great future for their industry and 
their confidence in the indefinite continuation of the 
present business conditions which within a few 
months have brought them from the depths of de- 
pression to new heights of productive activity and 
material strength. 

Judge Gary, president of the institute, prefacing 
his annual address with informal remarks, struck 
more boldly into the field of just demands for fair 
and constructive treatment toward the iron and 


steel industry and general business by the public 
and the national government. He said the hour had 
arrived when straightforward words from the iron 
and steel industry were opportune and he voiced 
these matters in particular in his formal address. 
“It has become, fashionable to be a steel maker,” 
said Judge Gary in his introductory remarks. “I 
think the time is opportune to say some things in 
which we are particularly interested and in which 
we heretofore, have refrained from saying in the 
fear that our words may fall on barren soil. I am 
going to say some things today which are justified 
and which will be received by the people, I believe, 
without any disposition to antagonize.” 

In his address which followed, Judge Gary in his 
accustomed thoroughness and dignity, discussed the 
various topics most prominently before the country; 
as published on pages 1223-4-5 of this issue. His 
statement that despite reports of some falling off of 
new orders in the steel trade, fresh business re- 
mained in excess of producing capacity and the in- 
dustry was assured of great prosperity for the next 
12 months. This optimistic statement found a 
ready echo in the sentiments of all the manufactur- 
ers present at the meeting, who regarded the recent 
modified activity in the placing of new business 
after the feverish conditions of the past several 
months as a natural and salutory development and 
very satisfactory to all producers who are effected 
by the slight relaxation in the situation. 


Hurley’s Sentiments Enthusiastically Greeted 


That the iron and steel industry sentiments toward 


the general rela- defense of the Gary dinners, stating 


welcomes with enthusiasm any evi- tion of the government and the busi- that never had these functions been 


dence of better team-play and co- ness _ interests. 
operation with the business interests 


held without the department of jus- 


Judge Gary seized upon Mr. Hur- tice being furnished with the sub- 


of the country on the part of the ley’s remarks to express the gratifi- stance of the deliberations. 


government, was demonstrated by the cation of the iron and steel industry 


“I would like to ask the question,” 


warm reception that was given the for any opportunity for closer co- said Judge Gary, “if co-operation by 


address of Edward V. 


Hurley, vice operation with the government. Upon the government is considered wise 


chairman of the federal trade com- hearing the address, he said he could and proper in export trade, why isn’t 
mission on “Co-operation and Effici- close his eyes “and almost imagine it good principle to apply it to busi- 
ency in Developing Our Foreign’ he was at a Gary dinner”. He called ness in this country? 

Trade”, presented at the banquet Fri- upon his hearers to witness that what “This is an epoch, a wonderful 
day evening. Mr. Hurley’s statement was proposed by the commission as privilege. The gentleman who speke 


that the commission had prepared and set forth in the 
recommended enactment of legislation had occupied the 


address, primarily did so, not as representative of the 
minds of the iron government of the United States but 


permitting manufacturers in similar and steelmakers at the so-called Gary as the representative of the people 


lines to act in unison in an agency dinners and that 


these were among of the 


United States. The 


or corporation for the pursuit of for- the aims toward which the efforts of steel manufacturers represented here 


eign trade, was received with great leading iron and 
applause as were his broad-gaged been directed. He 


steelmakers had tonight must not forget they are a 
said a word in substantial part of the people of the 
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country and have the same obligations 
of loyalty and with respect to their 
influence on the public, as everyone 
and as all others interested in their 
business. They must be certain to- 
day of their loyalty in every way.” 
The banquet was the largest ever 
held, there being approximately 800 
present. Following Mr. Hurley’s ad- 
dress, an interesting illustrated de- 
scription of the building of the great 
Hell Gate bridge at New York City, 
one of the greatest.structures in the 
world and unequalled in some respects, 
was given by Jacob Loewenstein, en- 
gineer of the American Bridge Co., 
New York, which erected the bridge. 
A number of members of the insti- 
tute then were called upon for in- 
formal remarks. C. F. Rand, presi- 
dent of the Spanish-American Iron 
Co. and president of the board of 
trustees of the United Engineering 
Societies, spoke of the work the as- 
sociated engineering societies are 
doing, calling particular attention 
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to the exceptional _ technical 
library. James Gayley, president 





Gary Coins New Word 


Judge Gary, in his address, cre- 
ated a new term which had all the 
ear-marks of the popular political 
vernacular of the present day. He 
was referring to the irresistible 
power of public opinion in any 
matter where general interests are 
involved. “It is not usually cyclonic, 
but rather steam-rolleric”, he said. 
The impression he gave to his 
auditors that any man or set of 
men, politicians, manufacturers or 
others who attempt to oppose the 
consensus of opinion of the public 
run a big risk of being swept 
away or crushed, figuratively speak- 
ing. 











of the American Ore Reclama- 
tion Co., New York, expressed the 
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belief that any advantage in trade 
gained by the United States over its 
leading European rivals as the result 
of the war is only temporary and 
that these nations would emerge from 
the conflict more physically fit and 
efficient to compete aggressively, 
profiting by the trying situation which 
they shall survive. He favored mili- 
tary training in the schools as means 
toward greater’ efficiency in  com- 
mercial life. Charles C. Cluff, New 
York manager of sales’ of the 
Carnegie Steel Co., spoke of the life 
and observations of the salesmen in 
the steel trade. Others who spoke 
were W. S. Pilling, of Pilling & 
Crane, Philadelphia; J. V. W. .Reyn- 
ders, vice president of the Pennsyl- 
vania Steel Co., Steelton, Pa.; Robert 
J. Mercur, president of the Standard 
Steel Works, of Montreal; Geo. K. 
Earley, American Sheet & Tin Plate 
Co., Pittsburgh; Clarence H. Howard, 
president Commonwealth Steel Co., St. 
Louis, and C. M. Schwab. 


Technical Papers of High Order 


The technical papers followed Judge 
Gary's address. William H. Childs, 
president of the Barrett Co., New 
York, gave a comprehensive treatment 
of the subject “By-Products Recov- 
ered in the Manufacture of Coke.” 
When Mr. ‘Childs had concluded the 
reading of his paper, moving pictures 
showing the operation of a by-prod- 
uct coke works and the recovery of 
its distillates, and the use of am- 
monium sulphate as a fertilizer, were 
presented under the direction of G. S. 
Atevater, vice president of the Bar- 
rett Co., W. H. Blauvelt, of the Se- 
met-Solvay Co., Syracuse, discussed 
Mr. Childs’ paper. “The Electric 


Plans for 


Further details of the new electric 
steel works, by far the largest in the 
world which the United States Steel 
Corporation will build at South Chi- 
cago were made public for the first 
time at the Institute meeting by the 
authorized announcement made in the 
paper of Dr. John A. Mathews, pres- 
ident of the Halcomb Steel Co., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., discussing the subject 
“The Electric Furnace in Steel Mak- 
ing”. The original announcement 
that the Steel Corporation would 
build such a plant was made some 
weeks ago in The Iron Trade Review. 
There will be four furnaces of the 
heroult type in the South Chicago 
installation, two 15-ton and two 20- 
ton, with a capacity of at least 800 
tons of ingots every 24 hours. These 


Furnace in Steel Manufacture” was 
given by its author, Dr. John A. Ma- 
thews, president of the Halcomb Steel 
Co., Syracuse, N. Y. Carl H. Booth, 
vice president of the Snyder Electric 
Furnace Co., Chicago, read a discus- 
sion of Mr. Mathews’ paper. 

In the afternoon session, the papers 
presented were “Rail Manufacture,” 
by. Dr. John S. Unger, manager, the 
central research bureau of the Carne- 
gie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, and “The 
Distribution of Materials in the Blast 
Furnace,” by George W. Vreeland, 
superintendent of blast furnaces of the 
Carnegie Steel Co., Mingo Junction, 
O. The discussions of Mr. Vree- 


land’s paper were participated in by 
J. C. Barrett of the Carnegie Steel 
Co., Youngstown, Karl Londgrebe of 
the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co., Ensley; A. J. Boynton, National 
Tube Co., Lorain; and Ralph Glozier 
of the Cambria Steel Co., Johnstown, 


Pa. 
St. Louis will entertain the October 
meeting of the institute. This was 


determined at the meeting of the di- 
rectors held during the noon-hour 
Friday. At the same time the retir- 
ing officers were re-elected. A number 
of new names were added by the di- 
rectors to the membership list of the 


association. 


World’s Largest Electric Plant 


furnaces will be fed by the new du- 
plexing plant at South Chicago, con- 
sisting of two 25-ton bessemer con- 
verters and three 200-ton rolling open- 
hearth furnaces. The electric steel 
plant will be in operation in about 
four months. Most of the Steel Cor- 
poration’s manufacture of electric steel 
now to be undertaken on a large 
scale will be concentrated at South 
Chicago. At Duquesne, Pa., however, 
a 20-ton heroult plant, with an output 
of about 200 tons of ingots daily, also 
is under construction, to be com- 
pleted in about three months. This 
will give the Steel Corporation a 
daily output of about 1,000 tons of 
special and alloy. steels by the electric 
furnace process. The steel produced in 
these electric steel works will be finished 


into a wide variety of products, both 
light and heavy. 


Options on large areas of iron ore 
lands in Cass and other counties of 
east Texas which were secured by 
A. G. Elliot and associates, are now 
being exercised by the Texas Iron 
& Steel Co., which was recently in- 
corporated under the laws of Dela- 
ware with a capital stock of $10,- 
000,000. While the company has made 
no public announcement of its plans 
it is reported that the company will 
construct an iron and steel plant at 
Beaumont or some other point on 
the Gulf coast. Large quantities of 
iron ore already have been mined 
near Ore City, Tex., and are ready 
for shipment. 





























MEN OF THE IRON TRADE 


What they are doing 


Who they are. 


Where they are 





ILLIAM A. PARENT has re- 
W signed as general manager 
of the Edward Daby & Sons 


Co., Inc; Camden,;* N. Jj." and: is 
associated in a similar capacity with 
the Dexter Metal Mfg. Co., of the 
same place, manufacturer of steel 
lockers, steel shelving, etc. 

Chas. M. Schwab has made a gift 
of $100,000 to South Bethlehem and 
sethlehem, Pa., for the building of 
a concert hall. 

H. P. Converse, of H. P. Converse & 
Co., Boston, fabricators and erectors of 
steel, sailed from New York May 20 on 
a trip to Porto Rico. 

H. A. Breckenridge, formerly with 
the Montreal Locomotive Works, 
Montreal, has become _ purchasing 
agent of the Lima Locomotive Cor- 
poration, Lima, O. 

G. W. Bickerton has been appointed 
chief draftsman of the Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co., vice L. Thomas, 
resigned, and C. O. Weissenburger 
has been appointed assistant to the 
chief engineer. 

J. E. Erickson, formerly affiliated 
with the Cleveland office of the West- 
ern Electric Co., Chicago, and the 
Condit Electrical Mfg. Co., Boston, 
has joined the sales organization of 
the Packard Electric Co., Warren, O. 

Charles L. D. Conklin, until re- 
cently president of the Digger Ma- 
chinery Co., Inc., has severed his con- 
nection with that concern and is now 
with the John F. Allen Co. New 
York, as superintendent of its contrac- 
tors’ machinery department. 

Lloyd E. Shirley, for a number of 
years superintendent of the C. S. 
Bell Co., Hillsboro, O., has resigned 
and is now associated with the Gar- 
land Mfg. Co., Des Plaines, Ill, in 
the capacity of general manager, also 
having been elected vice president of 
this company. 

F. D. Grunder has been appointed 
head of the pipe department of the 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., Pitts- 
burgh. That concern is building two 
butt-weld and two lap-weld furnaces 
at Woodlawn, Pa. Mr. Grunder had 
been connected with the sales depart- 
ment of the National Tube Co., Pitts- 
burgh for a number of years. 

G. S. Kelley, formerly of the Dig- 
ger Machinery Co., Inc., has recently 
been appointed sales representative of 
the John F. Allen Co., 370-372 Gerard 


avenue, New York City, in connec- 


tion with the new department it has 
established for the manufacture of 
high grade coal handling and hoist- 
ing machinery. 

Merrill G. Baker, assistant general 
sales manager of the American Vana- 
dium .Co., New York, will leave in the 
near future for Petrograd, Russia, to 
spend three months in the interests of 
his company. ; 

W. J. Stoop, formerly general man- 
ager and vice president of the Tread- 
well Engineering Co. and formerly 
general manager of the North Sharon 
works of the Carnegie Steel Co., has 
been made general superintendent of 
the Wilmington Steel Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del. recently acquired by the 
Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co. 


C. C. Todd, who for many years 
has represented the Central Foundry 
Co. in the west and who about a year 
ago was elected a vice president, will 
open the new Chicago office of the 
company on July 1. The opening of 
this office has been made necessary 
by increasing importance of the com- 
pany’s western business. 

H. T. White is now representing 
the Modern Tool Co., Erie, Pa, in 
the Detroit territory, with offices at 
248 Gladstone, Detroit. Mr. White, 
who succeeds R. C. Douthitt, is a 
thoroughly practical mechanic, hav- 
ing been for a number of years tool 
superintendent at the works of the 
company, previous to which time he 
traveled in the west with the same 
line. 

D. F. Manice, now employed in the 
Pittsburgh mills of the A. M. Byers 
Co., has been appointed manager of 
the plant of the Susquehanna Iron 
Co., Columbia, Pa. recently leased 
by the former company. Est Ba 
Johnston is general manager of the 
A. M. Byers Co. The company will 
take possession of the Columbia plant 
on June 1 and forge iron for its 
puddling plants at Susquehanna and 
Columbia will be furnished from its 
blast furnace at Girard, O., which 
also furnishes forge iron for its South 
Side mills. It is the intention to put 
the Columbia mills in good physical 
condition and considerable new equip- 
ment will be added as soon as def- 
inite plans are made. 

P. P. Bourne, formerly chief engi- 
neer of the Blake & Knowles Steam 
Pump Works, East Cambridge, Mass., 
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is again associated with the Inter- 
national Steam Pump Co., in con- 
nection with the special engineering 
work, and is located at the main 
office, 115 Broadway, New York City. 

Boyd Nixon has accepted a posi- 
tion with the Niles Tool Works Co., 
Cleveland, O. He was until recently 
Pacific coast representative of the 
Eastern Machine Tool Builders, Glass- 
boro, N. J. 

Lewis K. Sillcox has been appointed 
mechanical engineer of the Illinois Cen- 
tral in charge of car work. Mr. Sill- 
cox since 1912 had been mechanical en- 
gineer of the Canadian Northern, 
which position he resigned to go with 
the Illinois Central. 


Boiler Makers Elect 
Officers 


The annual election of officers was 
the principal feature of the final busi- 
ness session of the Master Boiler 
Makers’ Association convention in 
Cleveland, Friday, May 26. D. A. 
Lucas, general foreman of boilermak- 
ers, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
railroad, Havelock, Neb., was elected 
president of the association to suc- 
ceed Andrew S. Greene, retiring presi- 
dent. The vice presidents for the 
term 1916-17 are: John B. Tate, fore- 
man boilermaker, Pennsylvania rail- 
road, Altoona, Pa.; Charles P. Patrick, 
general foreman boilermakers, Erie 
railroad, Cleveland; Thomas Lewis, 
master mechanic, Lehigh Valley rail- 
road, Auburn, N. Y.; T. P. Madden, 
general boiler inspector, Missouri 
Pacific railroad, St. Louis; and E. W. 
Young, general boiler inspector, Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul railroad, 
Dubuque, Ia. 

Harry D. Vought, 95 Liberty street, 
New York, was re-elected secretary 
and Frank Gray, Chicago & Alton 
railroad, Bloomington, IIL, was _ re- 
elected treasurer. 

At the annual meeting of the Boiler 
Makers’ Supply Men’s_ Association 
B. A. Clements, Rome Merchant Iron 
Mill, Rome, N. Y., was elected presi- 
dent to succeed D. J. Champion. 
Charles B. Moore, Oxweld Railroad 
Service Co., Chicago, was elected vice 
president, and George Slate, The 
Boiler Maker, New York, retains his 
office as secretary-treasurer. 
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authors well 
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paper on Distribution of 
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Blast Furnace.” 
Drawing from his years of expe- 
rience as superintendent of blast 
Carnegie Steel 
able to offer an au- 
treatise on the 


Materials in the 


furnaces for the 
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struction 
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in the Manufacture of Coke.” As 
president of the Barrett Co., New 
York, he 
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this discussion of the 
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et submitted on the subject. 


electric Furnace in Steel 
M ‘cture”, a review of the de- 
ve nt of electric steel mak- 


United States, was pre- 
Dr. John A. Mathews. 
The Halcomb Steel Co., Syracuse, 
N. Y., was one of the 


ing in _ 4 
sented by 
first com- 
panies in the western hemisphere 
to produce steel from an electric 
furnace, and as president of this 
manufacturing 


pioneer company, 


Dr. Mathews has had an excep- 
tional opportunity to witness the 
rapid growth of this industry. 

Dr. John S. Unger, manager 
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Gary Discusses Great Questions 


Describes Tremendous Power of Public Sentiment 


Makes Strong Argument for Protection, Preparedness, and Merchant 
Marine—Does Not Believe in Allowing Hot 
Heads to Rule the Country 


UDGE ELBERT H, GARY, president of the 
American Iron and Steel Institute, in his address 
delivered at the first session of the tenth general 

meeting, held in New York, Friday, May 26, opened 
by giving a description of what he considers public 
sentiment to be. He said: 

“Public sentiment represents the consensus of opin- 
ion entertained by the people of a community, a state, 
a nation or the entire world. It is ascertained from 
the public press, the platform, the pulpit and espe- 
cially from the man or woman in the office, the shop, 
the factory, the hotel, the elevator, the private house, 
including the salon and the kitchen, and other places 
where language is spoken or written. Time and pains 
are required to ascertain the status or trend of public 
sentiment and we may be mistaken in our conclusion 
relative to it, but if we listen, read and inquire and 
consider carefully the results, we may learn what the 
majority of the people believe and desire concerning 
any important subject in which they are particularly 
interested.” 

Judge Gary said that public sentiment is not always 
right and reasonable; it may be wrong, temporarily 
at least. It is sometimes influenced by prejudice or 
passion, but after the facts are known and understood, 
when minds are cool and collected, there is generally 
reached an equilibrium that is just and wise. Con- 
tinuing, he said: 

“The power and force of public sentiment cannot 
It is subtle and refined, though 
When vitalized, 


be over-estimated. 
sometimes brutal and demonstrative. 


it is irresistible and overwhelming even before it is 
crystallized into statutory enactment. It is not usually 
cyclonic, but rather steam-rolleric. It has enthroned 
and dethroned kings. It has created and overthrown 
nations. It has established laws and nullified or 
abrogated them. It has precipitated wars and termi- 
nated them; and it will do it again. We may properly 
use our influence to change or modify it when we 
believe it is based on lack of knowledge or reason 
and therefore wrong in principle; and we may use 
every honorable means to create a public sentiment 
that is sound and righteous; but we do well when we 
heed its admonitions and we would make a grave 
mistake if we ignored or defied it. We must remem- 
ber that we would likely be wrong if we were in 
opposition to clear and settled public sentiment. 

“There are now confronting the people of this 
country certain momentous questions. They involve 
life, liberty and happiness. They are: under discussion 
by the most talented writers and speakers and they 
are in the thoughts and mouths of the multitudes. 
It is likely opportunity will be given to the voters to 
give expression to their views in the near future 
relating to some of these questions. It will be at- 
tempted in this address to interpret the public senti- 
ment concerning the subjects to be referred to.” 

Judge Gary next proceeded to discuss business prin- 
ciples, reaffirming his well-known views in favor of 
reasonable regulation and restraint of business. He 
then took up the discussion of laws for the protection 
of business and said: 


“Most of the foreign producing past been secure by reason of the even then many employers would 
countries have in force tariff laws well known conditions of war, but have been compelled to suspend. We 
that fully protect their industries; if we carry our minds back to the know by sad experience that unless 
and probably all will hereafter have circumstances existing shortly prior our tariff laws are changed so as to 
similar laws; such are the indications to the war we know what to expect protect our business and place us 
as published in the daily press. Be- after the close, unless there is a on a parity with our foreign com- 


time petitors, the large majority of pro- 


sides many of the governments fur- change in our laws. From the 

nish aid to their industries in many the present tariff laws came into ducers will suffer, that business will 
ways not necessary to mention at force, in October, 1913, until some- be depressed, that the number of idle 
this time. After the war is over the time after the war was started, the mills and cars and men will be in- 
contending nations will be improver- effect upon our business was very creased and that wages will be low- 
ished and in great need of business bad. It was almost desperate with ered. We have seen these conditions 
and money. They will produce as many. The prices of imported prod- before and there is reason to fear 
much as possible and their facilities ucts dumped into our markets, though that they may be worse than ever 


are generally unimpaired. They will 
sell wherever they can find a market 
and at low prices if necessary, in- 
cluding this 
protected against them; and we can- 
not sell in their 
they are and will be protected against 


us. We have for many months just 


country, if we are not 
ating at a loss. 
countries because bad to worse. 
orders, 


been 


war 
have 
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not large in volume as to some items, 
were so low that we were compelled ps |: 
to put prices down to about cost and, 
in instances, below. 

We were going from on _ the 
Except for the war and 
wages would 
materially 


unless our tariff laws are improved. 

observed by way of 
general public senti- 
may not have become focused 
subject) that it is not of 
first importance to consider the forms 
adopted. There 
laws fea- 


may be 
diversion (for 


Many were oper- iment 


details to be 
included in the 


necessarily or 


reduced and should be 

















tures which would furnish reasonable 
and adequate protection to American 
industries and also the necessary 
revenue for government purposes; and a 
plan for reciprocity or reciprocal ne- 
gotiations and relations with other 
countries, so that all conditions, 
changes and emergencies can be met 
and solved for the benefit of all con- 
cerned. The amounts. of _ tariffs 
applicable to various commodities 
should be carefully, logically and sci- 
entifically ascertained, and necessary, 
fair and reasonable protection—no 
more and no less—would thus be 
afforded. If these amounts are to be 
reported upon by a commission, com- 
petent and disinterested, the report 
should be made to the ways and 
means committee for consideration 
and report to the house of represent- 
atives. The party in power perhaps 
ought to have the right of final de- 
cision, especially as long as the tar- 
iff is made a party issue and _ sub- 
mitted to the vote of the people at 
large. By the method suggested it 
seems probable there would be re- 
moved the struggle between different 
localities to secure advantages for 
one place over another, which has 
heretofore resulted in unsatisfactory 


rates, in some cases. 


“The principal of protection to 
industry by means of tariff laws 
has built up the commerce and 
the wealth ‘of this country and 
ther producing countries that 
have had a surplus for export. 
Its value has been demonstrated. 
As between nations, it is simply 
i safe, sound, business proposi- 
tion. So long as one country 
maintains it, others similarly cir- 
cumstanced must do likewise in 
order to protect the interests of 
the large majority, including par- 
ticularly the great aggregate of 
workmen, A benefit to the ma- 
jority in the end advances the 
interests of even the minority, so 
closely connected and _interde- 
pendent are the interests of each. 
When our competitors in other 
leading countries are ready to 
idopt the laws of free trade for 
ur commodities, it will be soon 
enough for us to favorably con- 
sider similar action. If we were 
to have free trade throughout the 
world we could probably take 
care of ourselves in any contest 
for the disposal of what we have 
for sale. In view of conditions 
is they exist in normal times, it 
is not logical to place or to leave 
the United States in a_ position 
of disadvantage when we _ have 


the opportunity to establish a 
parity. The doctrine of America 
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first, which is a patriotic one, 
applies with peculiar force to 
the idea of sufficient protection 
-to American industries. This 
means not a prohibitive tariff, but 
one large enough to permit con- 
tinued success in competition 


with the outside world. 


Merchant Marine 


“Apropos of the subject already 
discussed is the question of transpor- 
tation facilities on the high seas. Our 
export business is large and increas- 
ing. The total exports for March 
of this year were $411,476,638 in 
value, an increase of $114,864,786 over 





Give Hot Heads Time 
to Cool 


“So anxious are our people to 
avoid trouble and to maintain a 
peace footing, they are willing to 
submit, temporarily and until the 
minds of hot heads have had time 
to become cool and collected, to 
many acts seemingly unfriendly and 
even to sneers and insults, before 
they will assume an offensive atti- 
tude and run the risk of precipi- 
tating a war unnecessarily. This is | 
a strong statement, but it represents 
the real attitude of a large majority 
of our people. They sincerely be- 
lieve we shall get through and come 
out of the apparent shadows of 
doubt and distrust, the clouds of 
gloom that at times have been very 
black and threatening, without war 
and with the respect and confidence 
of all the European nations. We 
desire to have our administration at 
Washington maintain a_ strictly 
neutral attitude concerning _ the 
belligerent nations. We know it ts 
for the interest of the United States 
to have the friendship of all other 
nations; and we are ready to return 
it. When the war ts over—and may 
a merciful Providence speed _ the 
day—we wish to be on terms of tn- 
timate and cordial relations with 
them all, for we, as well as they, 
will be benefitted and made happier 
thereby.” 











March, 1915. The total for the nine 
months ending March 31 was $2,997,- 
172,472, an increase of $1,066,094,603 
over the total for the same _ period 
of the preceding year. 

“The markets of the world are mul- 
tiplying in number and increasing in 
importance. We are hoping for, nay 
expecting, open ports in every coun- 


try. Some of the foreign countries 
are non-producers of many of the 


commodities we produce in abund- 
ance and they must be supplied by 
others. We have not heretofore had 
cur proportionate share of this trade. 
It is good business, the prices are 
fair and yield some profit and it 
brings money to this country in sub- 
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stantial amounts. Its beneficial effects 
upon industry, upon capital and labor 
is of much consequence. One reason 
for the limited amount of our export 
business in the past is found in the 
lack of ships owned, controled and 
operated by Americans. We_ have 
been more or less subjected to the 
domination of foreigners having the 
ownership or control of ships and 
who are interested directly or indi- 
rectly, in business competing with 
us; and we have labored under great 
disadvantage by reason of foreign 
laws that aided foreign owned and 
operated ships or domestic laws that 
added to the burdens and costs of the 
cperation of American ships. Here 
again our government agencies have, 
in effect, antagonized the business in- 
terests of the country. When the 
present wars are ended, these con- 
ditions will be even worse than they 
have ever been before unless there 
are adopted laws or amendments that 
will place our merchant marine prac- 
tically on an equality with that of 
other nations. We may hope to see 
some existing laws repealed and other 
necessary and proper laws enacted, 
for the subject has received more at- 
tention and study during the last two 
years than it had received for decades 
before. 
Desire for Peace 

“We are in favor of peace for our 
nation; not at any price, but we 
would if necessary, pay liberally for 
it. We would fight any other nation 
but only defensively. We would fight 
with all our ability and vigor in de- 
fense of our country, our lives, our 
property and our sacred honor. How- 
ever, we do not wish for war and we 
believe it is not necessary to engage 
in it with anv European nation or na- 
tions. The horrors of war are ap- 
preciated, though they cannot be com- 
pletely portrayed. The full extent of 
the suffering and misery caused by it 
is fully realized only by those who 
are brought into close personal con- 
tact with it; but we know it is a ter- 
rible thing and we are sure it should 
not be allowed if it can be prevented. 
Moreover, if it becomes necessary to 
engage in a contest with any of the 
principal European countries, we are 
prepared to fight, even in self de- 
fense, and it would take much time 
and money to prepare. The large ma- 
jority of the people of the United 
States are determined we _ shall not 
become involved in serious. trouble 
with any European country and they 
do not look with favor upon any sug- 
gestion that proposes it, except as a 
last resort. It seems perfectly clear 
and certain that any candidate for of- 
fice who entertains a contrary opin- 
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ion is doomed to almost certain defeat. 
We do not approve of suggestions 
occasionally made in the congress of 
the United States, or elsewhere, that 
there is imminent danger of trouble 
with Japan, for we understand that 
conflict is sometimes brought about 
by insinuations and insults. It is 
neither desirable nor necessary to have 
any serious controversy with Japan. 
We wish for nothing they possess and 
we believe they seek nothing that be- 
longs to us. We would not oppose 
any legitimate effort on their part to 
progress in competition with us and 
the same disposition may be expected 
of them. They have shown wonder- 
ful capacity and skill in developing 
their resources and in expanding their 
interests and we admire 
them for it. We have no feeling of 
envy or covetousness and the same 
is true of them. In fact, the feeling 
of the great majority and indeed prac- 
tically all of the American people to- 
wards all other nations and national- 
ties is one of genuine and sincere 
friendship. We can and will be of 
service to them and they can be of 
The more they prosper, 
the more in- 
possess, the 
are alive 
our 
ad- 
the 
will 


commercial 


service to us. 
the richer they become, 
fluence and power they 
better it will for us, if we 
to our duties, our obligations and 
opportunities. The great future 
vancement of all the nations of 
world in every worthy particular 
result from friendly co-operation—a 
desire and effort to be of service, 
every one to all others. 

“The thoughts of the multitudes are 
looking forward to the time and op- 


portunity for the firm establishment 


of a basis for permanent peace, a 
condition which will prevent pro- 
longed international conflict. Our 


country would, if possible, exert an 
influence in this direction, and it may 
be practicable if we avoid unneces- 
sary controversy, if we are reasonable 
and patient and constantly give evi- 
dence of a Christian spirit. We may 
be considerate and conciliatory with- 


out yielding our, honor or lowering 
our self respect. It is no stultification 
to offer the olive branch even if in- 
sulted. 
Preparedness 

“It is not certain that there is a 
universal demand throughout this 
country for complete military prep- 


aration proportioned to its population 
and but it is certain that 
there are and increasing num- 
bers who are awake to the necessities 
of prompt, diligent and persistent ef- 
this and as the 

discussed considered 


wealth; 
large 


direction; 

subject is and 
and it is fully comprehended that the 
only purpose of those who are most 


forts in 
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emphatic in their insistence that there 
must be no delay in completing a suf- 
ficient military strength on land and 
sea is to secure peace, there will be 
little opposition to the measures pro- 
posed for the accomplishment of these 
objects. 

“The arguments in favor of a navy 
at least as good and as strong as that 
of any other nation and the adoption 
of provisions for the training, organi- 
zation, equipment and quick mobiliza- 
tion of an army, even up to a million 
or more men, are sound and convinc- 
is always possible we may 
be forced to fight in defense of our 
country, our lives, our honor, our 
property and property interests, 
though it seems to be unlikely at pres- 
ent. If war should be thrust upon us 
and we were unprepared, we would 
properly be charged with suicidal ten- 
dencies. We could find no sufficient 
justifications or excuse. We would 
have invited attack. We would have 
neglected the ordinary prudence that 
the instincts of nature demand of 
every one possessed of common un- 
derstanding. We know by the ex- 
perience of the past, that men some- 
times get down to the level of wild 
beasts, with all the term implies, and 
that under such circumstances no 
reason or fairness or mercy is shown. 

“The cost of providing and main- 
taining a sufficient army and navy 
will be large, but small in comparison 
with the cost of war if one should be 
forced upon us because of a state of 
unpreparedness. When we read that 
the money expended for war purposes 
by a single European belligerent na- 
tion amounts to $25,000,000 per day, 
it is seen that any estimate of the 
cost of military preparation and main- 
tenance is insignificant in compari- 
son . As a mere matter of economy 
it is quite probable there would be 
saved billions of dollars by expending 
hundreds of thousands for military 
purposes. Withholding appropriations 
needed for purposes of preparing and 
keeping prepared for defense would 
be a false economy. It would be com- 
parable to a refusal to make the 
necessary outlay for a good and suf- 
ficient lock to the doors of a house 
containing valuables and located in 
a burglar infested district, or one that 
might be 30 infested by reason of the 
fact that protection was insufficient. 
Besides, if the United States is to as- 
sume and maintain the important po- 
sition among nations that has been 
thrust upon her, she must be pos- 
sessed of the same elements of power 
and strength that others have. She 
must: be prepared to protect her com- 
merce on the seas, which, let us hope, 
may equal that of any other single 
country. She must be ready to sup- 


ing. It 


, extent, 
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port other nations in the insistence 
that the ports of all foreign friendly 
nations shall remain free and open to 
all. And even more important to con- 
sider, we would be able to exert a 
powerful influence in aiding and even 
compelling international peace. If 
there shall be effected a basis for the 
settlement by arbitration of all inter- 
national disputes and the enforcement 
of the decrees entered by a compe- 
tent, disinterested court, as we so 
much desire and expect, then the per- 
manency of this court, as well as its 
creation, will depend largely upon the 
strength of this, the leading country, 
from a military as well as a financial 
standpoint. There are many ways of 
economizing and properly reducing 
the expenses of government in other 
directions. Many of the annual ap- 
propriations and expenditures which it 
has been customary to make during 
the last few years could be omitted 
without detriment to the progress of 
the country and some with positive 
benefit. This subject was adverted to 
the last annual meeting of this insti- 
tute. 


Business Conditions 


“The steel industry is gqod; better 
than ever before. There have re- 
cently been publications to the effect 
that there is a falling off in new or- 
ders and this may be true to a slight 
but the daily bookings gen- 
erally are larger in volume than the 
total producing capacity, and as the 
unfinished orders on hand are suffi- 
cient to keep the mills busy for the 
remainder of this calendar year and a 
large portion of 1917, there is not 
much, if any, cause for concern on 
the part of manufacturers for the 
next 12 months at least. We could 
hope that we had been permitted to 
continue co-operation on a basis that 
would have influenced greater stability 
in prices, higher in times of depres- 
sion and lower in times of great act- 
ivity, for it would have been satisfac- 
tory and beneficial to both producer 
and consumer and to their employes; 
but circumstances, over which we had 
no control, brought about a change in 
this particular. Public sentiment may 
bring about a restoration of the form- 
er and better methods. Who can 
tell? We know, at least, that condi- 
tions in our industry are infinitely bet- 
ter than they were 15 years ago or 
more. Whatever happens we may 
continue to entertain the same feeling 
of respect and esteem for each other 
that has characterized our intercourse 
these many years. I count it a pleas- 
honor to be asso- 


ure as well as an 
ciated with the members of this in- 
stitute and I am gratefu! for your 


confidence and support.” 




















_ Hearty Co-operation is Demanded 


Business Men and Government Must Work Together 


Vice Chairman Hurley of the Federal Trade Commission Makes a Strong Plea for Com- 
prehensive, Constructive Solution of Business Problems—Address 
at Banquet of American Iron and Steel Institute 


the federal trade commission, Washington, in 
his address on Co-Operation and Efficiency in 
Developing Our Foreign Trade, delivered at the 
banquet of the American Iron and Steel Institute, at 
the Waldorf-Astoria, Friday evening, May 26, de- 
scribed the methods of organization of the iron and 
steel industries of Italy, France, Belgium, Great 
Britain and Germany, speaking especially of the vari- 
ous syndicates and cartels. He said that official gov- 
ernment investigations in several European countries 
have made it clear that cartels have succeeded in 
reducing both the cost of production and the selling 
expense, permitting. the consumer to purchase the 
finished product at a lower figure. Mr. Hurley ex- 
pressed the belief that not only in natural resources, 
but also in management and organization, the Amer- 
ican iron and steel industry is in a position to meet 
the severest competition of foreign manufacturers and 
in the end to conquer the iron and steel markets of 
the world. 
The speaker said that in this country business men 
and the government have been losing valuable time 


ti IN. EDWARD N. HURLEY, vice chairman of 


So rapid has been the expansion a while at least, 
of American business during the last. port nation 
year that 
realize the vast advantage it will be to 
the nation as a whole. This business 
expansion is placing the United States 
in the forefront among exporting na- 
tions and giving it a control of the 
financing and producing forces of the 
world which other nations have spent 
many decades in building up. This 
prosperity is an advantage not merely 
to those businesses which are benefit- 
ing directly, but to the great masses 
of the American people who are em- 
ployed in these industries or who 
benefit indirectly by everything which 
increases national prosperity. Do we 
realize the importance of our posi- 
tion? Are we doing all that we 
should to increase efficiency in pro- 
duction, to standardize our products 
and processes, and to perfect our sell- 
ing organizations? 

I need hardly point out that com- 
merce, if it is to be permanent, must 
include buying as well as selling. It 
must be reciprocal. We must be pre- 
pared to purchase raw and _ finished 
materials trom the countries we sell 
to. With the growth of our export 
trade must go the growth of our 
imports. Ships which leave our ports 
laden with our manufactured goods 
should return with full cargoes of 
the products of the countries with 
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which we trade. In the very nature largely upon the 


the public is unable to retain this supremacy will depend makes a specialty 





during the past 15 years in trying to settle economic 
and business problems, not by co-operation, but by 
resorting to the courts. The wrong feeling has existed 
as to the proper relations between government and 
business. But a change has taken place. The federal 
trade commission is endeavoring to work out a com- 
prehensible, constructive solution of business prob- 
lems. The chamber of commerce of the United States 
is helping and the attorney general of the United 
States has issued a statement defining the attitude of 
the government in anti-trust cases. This statement 
has been reassuring to business, for it asserts that no 
court proceeding is ever instituted by the government 
until after the most exhaustive investigation, and that 
even a civil proceeding is not started without first 
giving the parties an opportunity to abandon any 
course of conduct regarded by the government as 
illegal. 

Mr. Hurley spoke of the great value of trade asso- 
ciations, with which the government is willing and 
able to co-operate. He described in terms of highest 
commendation the work of the American Iron and 
Steel Institute. Continuing, Mr. Hurley said: 


be the leading ex- sia. Russia exports hides and _ skins, 
of the world: whether we carpet wools, vegetable fiber, and 


of exporting flax, 
furs and licorice root. At the pres- 
ent time our leading exports to Rus- 
sia are agricultural implements, raw 
cotton, machinery, locomotives, cars 
and copper. 

The present war and many reformis 
such as the abolition of the sale of 
vodka, have proven of great financial 
benefit to the Russian people as a 
whole, of whom there are 170 mil- 
lion. Even a slight increase in the 
consuming power of this large popula- 
tion will mean in the aggregate a vast 
increase in trade opportunities. 

Before the war, 30 per cent of the 
products purchased by Russia from 
the United States and 20 per cent of 
the products purchased by the United 
States from Russia were handled 
through German commission houses 
in Berlin. We now have an oppor- 
tunity to increase our trade. Buying 
and selling direct with Russia_ will 
Save commissions, reduce the costs 
and bring the business men of Russia 
and the United States in closer con- 
tact. American business has no great- 
er trade opportunity today than the 
one presented by the Russian empire. 

We frequently hear about how the 
HURLEY trade of the different countries is go- 

-t ing to be regulated after the war. 
There is no question but that many 


efficiency of our new economic conditions will be pre- 
merchandising and industrial organiza- sented not only by the nations at war, 


of things our trade expansion has for 
its complement the trade expansion tion and the co-operation of our gov- but by our own and cther neutral 
of those peoples to whom we sell. ernment with business. These oppor- countries. 

The present European war has giv-_ tunities for trade exist in Latin Amer- After the war, England, France, 


en us an unprecedented opportunity ica, in the Orient, in 
where. Let me particularly mention pendencies, will without a doubt form 


for developing our export trade. When 


peace is again restored we will, for the opportunities to be found in Rus- 


Russia, and else- Russia, Italy, Belgium and their de- 


a co-operative trade compact whereby 
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they will agree to purchase from and 
sell to each other every possible com- 
modity manufactured or produced by 
them. This will be for the purpose 
of protecting their manufactured prod- 
ucts and their natural resources, and 
to co-ordinate their shipping and finan- 
cial interests. 

England in the past developed a 
large foreign trade through financing 
foreign enterprises, and for many 
years the business men of that coun- 
try obtained their orders through 
London bankers. This required little, 
if any, trading or merchandising skill 
on the part of these manufacturers 
and merchants to secure business. 


Selling Organizations 


On account of the advantages which 
the investment of English capital in 
foreign countries gave to English 
business men, they did not develop 
a well organized selling force. When 
Germany went after foreign trade about 
25 years ago, England felt that be- 
cause of her great financial strength 
her business men were secure. You 
know what happened. 

The German manufacturers and mer- 
chants, realizing that to be efficient they 
must run their factories to the maxi- 
mum, which means every day in the 
year, and realizing that they could 
not sell all the products which they 
could produce, in the home markets, 
started after the foreign trade which 
England had controled for so many 
years. Aided by the German govern- 
ment, they put salesmen in the field 
in almost every country in the world, 
and in a few years they were consid- 
ered the only rivals of England. This 
was all brought about by thorough 
and efficient manufacturing and _ sell- 
ing organizations. 


Co-Operative Selling Agency 


Nowhere is co-operation among 
business men, and between them and 
government, more essential than in 
the development of our foreign trade. 
The success of our European competi- 
tors is evidence enough of this. We have 
reached the point where under normal 
conditions we must have foreign mar- 
kets for our surplus manufactured 
products. The American people, in- 
cluding every day laborer, every clerk, 
every mechanic, every farmer, and 
every business man, large and small, is 
heartily in favor of congress removing 
the doubt which now exists in the 
interpretation of the anti-trust laws 
when applied to organizations co- 
operating to further our export trade. 
Such relief will make it possible for 
us to obtain our share of foreign 
business, so that our factories may 
run continuously and keep our work- 
men permanently employed. 

Competition is the same the world 
over, and it will be particularly keen 
when the business of peace is re- 
sumed among the nations. America’s 
chance at the trade of the world will 
be helped beyond what it was before 
by reason of a new, even start with 
the others in the race, but we must 
be prepared to match systematized 
industry against the effective sys- 
tematized industries of our compet- 
itors. We must meet conditions as 
they exist. 

If our business men are to be fac- 
tors in the world’s markets they must 
receive encouragement to do as our 
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rivals are doing, and the federal trade 
commission has recommended to con- 
gress that a bill be passed giving 
the American manufacturer the legal 
right to form co-operative selling 
agency in export trade. 

The federal trade commission does 
not believe that congress intended 
by the anti-trust laws to prevent 
Americans from co-operating in ex- 
port trade for the purpose of compet- 
ing effectively with foreigners, where 
such co-operation does not restrain 
trade within the United States and 
where no attempt is made to hinder 
American competitors from securing 
their due share of the trade. It is 
not reasonable to suppose that con- 
gress meant to obstruct the develop- 
ment of our foreign commerce by for- 
bidding the use, in export trade, of 
methods of organization which do 
not operate to the prejudice of the 
American public, are lawful in the 
countries where the trade is to be car- 
ried on, and are necessary if Amer- 





How to Solve Problems 


“Government has complained 
about business. Business men have 
complained of the attitude of the 
government toward business. What- 
ever justification there may have 
been in the past for such com- 
plaints, today there is a better un- 
derstanding between government 
and business. Since better business 
methods usually begin with better 
methods of cost accounting, scien 
tific cost keeping becomes in a ver: 
definite sense the basis of our pros- 
perity. The government, through 
the federal trade commission, by 
recommending the subject of costs 
to the business men of the country 
at this time, and offering to aid in 
the actual development of proper 
cost systems, ts endeavoring to do a 
constructive piece of work which is 
of the greatest importance. The 
problems of credit and finance, of 
foreign trade and unfair methods 
of competition, and of labor and 
capital—all will begin to solve 
themselves once the Subject of 
costs receives on every hand the 
attention it rightly deserves.” 











icans are to meet competitors there 
on equal terms. 

By its investigation the commission, 
however, has established the fact that 
doubt as to the application of the 
anti-trust laws to export trade now 
prevents concerted action by American 
business men in export trade, even 
among producers of non-competing 
goods. In view of this fact and of 
the conviction that co-operation should 
be encouraged in export trade among 
competitors as well as non-compet- 
itors, the commission recommended 
the enactment of declaratory and 
permissive legislation to remove this 
doubt. 

We feel that we would fail of our 
duty if we did not urge the pressing 
need of such action immediately. If 
American business men are to make 
the most of the great opportunities 
now before them, are to build securely 
in foreign trade, and are to avoid 
disaster in the shock of the stern and 
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determined competition that will 
doubtless follow the war, they must 
at once perfect the organization de- 
manded by the conditions of inter- 
national trade. 


National Competition 


Competition in foreign markets is 
national. Foreign countries such as 
England, Germany and France present 
in markets like those of Latin Amer- 
ica a ‘united front. One does not 
hear of the competition of individual 
concerns but, for example, of Ger- 
man competition and English compe- 
tition. Each country pools its gov- 
ernmental and commercial forces and 
goes forward into foreign markets in 
a united effort to capture those mar- 
kets against the business forces of 
other countries. Competition from 
our foreign rivals must therefore be 
met by bringing together in a co- 
operative way our national forces— 
governmental, industrial, financial and 
commercial. American manufacturers 
must cease to think selfishly or even 
provincially; they must think nation- 
ally and internationally. If we are to 
be factors in the aon markets our 
vision must be broadened; we must 
cease to think merely of local condi- 
tions. United, then, in the spirit of 
co-operation and with the support of 
our government, there is every reason 
to believe that we will succeed against 
all comers in the great markets of 
the world. 


Quick Work 


In the Making and Delivering of Ma- 
chine Guns for England 


The Marlin Arms Corporation, New 
Haven, Conn., announces that in a 
few days delivery will be made of 
the first lot of the 12,000 Coit ma- 
chine guns contracted for by the 
British government last winter. The 
entire contract will be delivered by 
Dec. 31 of this year. The tools to 
make the guns were begun last Jan- 
uary. That this haste has not en- 
tailed any inefficiency is proved by 
the statement of J. M. Browning, in- 
ventor of the gun, that never had he 
seen parts of a first gun go together 
so easily and well as they did this 
time. 

The assembling of the first com- 
plete machine gun in a little less than 
four months and a half from the 
commencement of the work is consid- 
ered an industrial miracle in Con- 
necticut. The rapidity with which the 
immense task has been accomplished 
can only be fully comprehended in 
comparison with some other Con- 
necticut munitions factories, which 
have secured orders from Europe for 
rifles and, although almost two years 
on the work, have as yet shipped only 
a few thousand guns and are not yet 
on a satisfactory producing basis. 

In about a week, the corporation 
expects to employ 2,000 men in the 
factory. 
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Tron and Money: Fact and Comment 


Credit and Selling Departments of Leading Iron and Steel Companies Co-operate 


to Prevent Overbuying and Overextension of Credit 


ARYING views obtain in the iron 

and steel industry as to the prob- 

able status of credits in this 
country with the coming of the read- 
justment which is inevitable after the 
war. In times of heavy demand for 
all classes of commodities, with an 
abundance of money at low rates, there 
is usually a tendency to overbuy, and 
sellers are confronted with the problem 
of an over extension of credits. The 
aftermath is a harvest of commercial 
failures. At present, companies in all 
stages of iron and steel manufacturing 
appear to be in an unusually satisfac- 
tory financial position, as the result of 
the rushing demand and good profits 
of war time. This is true in all lines 
of industry, and is demonstrated by the 
commercial failures statistics. During 
the first quarter of 1916, the number 
of failures decreased 21 per cent in 
number from those of 1915 and 48 per 
cent in the amount of liabilities of 
In fact, the volume of 
the smallest since 


firms involved. 
indebtedness was 
1911. Sections of the country which had 
been considered “war order crazy” 
showed marked declines from a year 
ago. 

Credit managers of several important 
steel companies interviewed by The 
Iron Trade Review disagree as to the 
ultimate effects of the prolonged period 
of prosperity upon the steel trade in 
general. Two prominent Pittsburgh 
credit men say they believe the danger 
mark already has been passed; they do 
not expect serious reversals in the 
iron and steel trade during the read- 
justment. But another credit man, who 
is connected with a company which fur- 
nishes heavy tonnages of steel to muni- 
tion makers, declares he fears that a 
large number of concerns filling con- 
tracts for war material may be em- 
barassed, should the war come to a 
sudden close. He believes that the 
European buyers may cancel unfilled 
contracts on the ground that manufac- 
turers have not lived up to their con- 
tracts in the matter of deliveries. To 
this extent, therefore, he considers the 
war business speculative. 

Not much speculative tonnage has 
found its way to mill order books, how- 
ever. This is due largely to the attitude 
of steel company credit men, who have 
realized that abnormal business condi- 
tions are precarious for both producers 
and consumers. The efficiency of credit 
organizations has been developed to a 


high degree. The financial standing of 


buyers is being investigated more thor- 
oughly than ever before. People who 
are attempting to speculate and have no 
visible legitimate excuse for buying ma- 
terial, are given little attention. Hun- 
dreds, possibly thousands of “Get-Rich- 
Quick-Wallingfords” have been excluded 
from even the anterooms of sales man- 
agers’ offices. The close relations be- 
tween the sales and credit bureaus have 
made annual losses sustained by the 
more important producers of iron and 
steel an almost negligible quantity. Pre- 
cautionary measures have been taken to 
prevent ambitious individuals from fig- 
uring in the market for selfish motives. 
For instance, the representative of a 
large middle western steel company a 
few days ago said to The Iron Trade 
Review: 

“Fearing that the temptation to specu- 
late has become greater, we _ have 
adopted a policy, now in effect, which 
aims to prevent jobbers and dealers from 
buying more material than they can 
distribute under normal conditions at 
profit. In other words, we are going 
to hold down our customers to their 
actual requirements. If we are not 
satisfied that they can profitably dis- 
tribute material they ask from us, we 
shall endeavor to have them reduce 
their specifications to meet their actual 
needs. Our sales department is scrutin- 
izing inquiries more carefully and our 
credit bureau is more vigorous in its 
investigating work than ever before in 
the history of our organization. We 
have not only been investigating our 
customers but, in turn, have requested 
our trade not to distribute any tonnage 
until satisfactory arrangements have been 
made with their buyers for meeting pav- 
ments. 

“During recent years, our credit de- 
partment has worked hand in hand with 
many of our old customers. Not long 
ago, I made a personal call on one of 
our buyers, who had been slow to pay 
for almost two years. I went over his 
books one night and, from his reports, 
found that more than 70 per cent of 
his customers were able to discount 
their bills; yet he claimed he had been 
unable to make collections. His sales- 
men, he told me, had been handling 
their own accounts; naturally they were 
reticent about asking their friends to 
meet their bills. After a short talk with 
this man, he volunteered to do the col- 
lecting himself. Since his return from 
his initial collecting trip, he has dis- 
counted every bill we have presented. 
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You can see that credit departments in 
many cases are to blame for their poor 
accounts. We have found that it pays 
to keep in close touch with jobbers and 
consumers in abnormal periods like the 
present, for many of these have not the 
facilities for the necessary investiga- 
tions. 

Widely differing is the opinion of a 
credit official of another large steel 
company which figures extensively in 
producing steel for European _belliger- 
ents. He does not believe the steel trade 
will suffer as a result of the present 
unusual market conditions. He says: 

“Despite the fact that everyone seems 
to be imbued with the possibilities of 
becoming immensely wealthy, I do not 
believe there is as much speculative buy- 
ing today as there has been jin previous 
years. The relatively high prices of 
commodities manufactured by this com- 
pany have tended to eliminate specula- 
tion, and sales and credit organizations 
have co-operated in attempting to pre- 
vent customers from overbuying; these 
two departments are more closely allied 
than ever before. There was a time 
when our salesmen seemed to _ resent 
investigations conducted by the credit 
department, simply because the results 
of our inquiries might reduce their ton- 
nage; such a condition no longer exists. 

“Every concern, no matter how large 
or how small, which purchases our ma- 
terials, is investigated thoroughly. We 
obtain reports concerning our trade at 
least once every 12 months; many cus- 
tomers are investigated every 30 days. 
The adoption of conservative sales 
policies and the development of our 
credit department have combined to 
reduce our financial losses to a mini- 
mum. Losses sustained last year were 
almost negligible. 

“Under abnormal conditions such as 
have existed since shortly after the out- 
break of the war, the tendency to over- 
buy has been pronounced, but we have 
been more vigorous than ever in our 
efforts to limit our trade to its require- 
ments. Of course some speculative ton- 
nage has found its way to the order 
books of all manufacturers, but I do 
not believe there is anything dangerous 
about the present situation.” 

Summarizing the views these various 
credit experts, it may be concluded that 
producers generally are fully aware of 
the precariousness of the times. They 
are not only making every possible 
effort to prevent customers from over- 
buying, but they are trying to safe- 
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guard their customers’ business also by 
thorough investigation. Sales and credit 
departments are co-operating to prevent 
extension of credit; while this may re- 
duce the volume of sales considerably, 
of what use is it to sell a customer 
something for which he can’t pay? As 
a result of these precautions, the harvest 
of commercial failures following the 
war may not be so bountiful after all. 


Steel Stocks Quiet But 
Steady 


The virtue of novelty has been lack- 
ing in such developments of the past 
few days as might have been expected 
to have some bearing upon the trend 
of opinion in the financial markets. 
Continued assaults on the French 
lines at Verdun, broadening of the 
peace talk, shipments of gold to this 
country Canada and even the 
near approach of the political con- 
ventions have failed to stir the mar- 
ket from its repose. Iron and steel 
stocks during most of the week end- 
ed May 27, although several of them 
showed fractional declines. All indi- 
cations of the favorable earnings po- 
sition of the steel companies have 
been consistently ignored during the 
past few months. Judge Gary de- 
clared before the American Iron and 
Steel Institute that the steel industry 
is good; better than ever before. He 
said that as unfinished orders are 
sufficient to keep the mills busy for 
the remainder of the calendar year 
and a large part of 1917, manufac- 
turers have little ground for concern 
for the next 12 months at least. Yet 
United States Steel common closed 
one-quarter of a point lower for the 


from 


week. 

Quotations at the close of business 
July 27 and changes for the week 
in several of the leading stocks identi- 
fied with the iron and steel industry 
are shown in the following table: 


Close Net 
May 27. chg. 
American Can ............. 56% WA 
American Can, prfd......... 111% + %% 
Amer. Car & Fdy..... ee 60 “4 
Amer. Car & Fdy., prfd. 117 — % 
American Locomotive ...... 72 +1% 
American Locomotive, prfd.. 102 % 
American Steel Foundries... 52% y 
Baldwin Locomotive ....... 88 +4 
Baldwin Locomotive, prfd... 110 +1 
Bethlehem Stecl ........... 459 +14 
Colorado Fue! & Iron...... eee 
Continental Can ........... 191 6% 
Continental Can, prfd..... 111 1 
Crucible Steel .......-+0:- 84 -Y% 
Crucible Steel, prfd...... . 117% + % 
General Electric ....... ... 170% 1% 
International Harv. of N. J. 112 ~~] 
International Harv. Corp... 80% 1 
Internat’! Harv. Corp., prf.. 104% ..... 
Lackawanna Steel ......... 70% +¥% 
Nat’l En. & Stmp. Co...... 23% — % 
Premise ) Bieel) Cae... i ssienisny 47 + ¥y 
Pressed Steel Car, prfd..... i . sawer 
Pullman Palace Car........ 165 +3 
Republic Iron & Steel...... 47% —1% 
Republic Iron & Steel, prfd. 111% + } 
U. S. Cast Iron Pipe & Fdy. 22 — & 
United States Steel......... 85 “% 
United States Steel, prfd... 116% — % 
Westinghouse Mfg. ........ 61% —%¥ 
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Financial Crop Ends 


The Reed - Prentice Co., Worcester, 
Mass., machine tool builder, one of the 
first companies to feel the effects of 
the “boom” in the machine tool trade in 
New England, has more than $2,000,000 
unfilled orders on its books and its 1916 
earnings are expected to approximate 
$600,000. An initial dividend of 5 per 
cent on the $750,000 common stock re- 
cently was declared by directors. 

ae een 


Minority stockholders of the New 
Departure Mfg. Co., Bristol, Conn., one 
of the concerns sold to the United 
Motors Co., in a recent merger of auto- 
mobile accessory manufacturers, sup- 
ported by W. C. Durant, have appointed 
a committee to look after their interests 
and investigate the sale. They have 
been offered $275 a share for their 
stock, but will take no less than $300 
a share, it is said. About 3,000 shares 
are controlled by the minority. 


* * * 


The Continental Can Co. has com- 
pleted the addition to its tin plate mill 
at Cannonsburg, Pa., near Pittsburgh, 
and is operating 19 mills as against 10 
last year; three more mills will be in 
operation by June 1. The output of the 
entire plant is sold for the remainder 
of the year. The company has spent 
approximately $3,000,000 for improve- 
ments the past three years, the results 
of which now are showing in increased 


net earnings. 
* + 


The Texas Iron & Steel Co., which 
was incorporated under the laws cf 
Delaware with an authorized capital 
stock of $10,000,000, has secured options 
on large areas of iron ore lands in Cass 
and other counties of east Texas. While 
the company has made no announcement 
of its plans, it is reported that it will 
build a plant at Beaumont or some 
other point on the Gulf coast. Large 
quantities of ore already have been 
mined near Ore City, Tex., and are 
ready for shipment. 
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The National Steel Car Co. of Can- 
ada has declared the regular quarterly 
dividend of 134 per cent on the pre- 
ferred stock, payable July 15 to stock of 
record July 1. Application will be made 
to list the company’s shares on the 
Montreal and Toronto stock exchanges. 


* * * 


The Seaboard By-Products Coke Co. 
is increasing its capital stock from the 
nominal sum of $2,000 to $1,500,000. 
The company is engaged in the con- 
struction of coke ovens on the Newark 
meadows; it is understood that when 
the plant is completed, it will have 
cost $3,500,000. The Corporation Trust 
Co., Trenton, N. J., filed the certificate 
of the amendment of the charter. 

* * * 


Detroit dispatches state that bank de- 
posits of the employes of the Ford 
Motor Co. have increased nearly $5,000,- 
000 in two years, to $21,787,493. Two 
years ago 2,572 Ford employes carried 
life insurance, whereas 17,116 are now 


insured. 
* o * 


The Torrington Co., Torrington, Conn., 
will distribute among its common stock- 
preferred and 


holders the common 


shares of the Splitdorf Electric Co., 
now held in the Torrington Co.’s treas- 
ury. As there are 9,800 Splitdorf pre- 
ferred and 14,000 common shares thus 
held, each share of Torrington com- 
mon will receive seven one-hundredths 
of a share of preferred and one-tenth 
of a share of common. 

ee te 


The American Car & Foundry Co. 
will open its rolling mills in Detroit in 
a short time. The company has secured 
a contract for rolling alloy steel billets 
for automobile manufacturers, which 
will keep the plant busy for about two 
years, according to New York reports. 
Deliveries on the company’s shell order 
will be completed about the end of July, 
it is stated. The American Car & Foun- 
dry Co. will issue its annual report for 
the fiscal year ended April 30 shortly; 
it is expected to show earnings slightly 
over the regular 2 per cent on the out- 
standing $30,000,000 common stock. 

hie 


Stockholders of the Paige-Detroit Mo- 
tor Car Co. at a special meeting author- 
ized the 8 per cent stock dividend an- 
nounced a few days ago and approved 
the reduction in par wiles of the shares 
from $100 to $10 and an increase in 
capital from $1,000,000 to $2,000,000. 
The directors immediately afterward de- 
clared a dividend of 3 per cent payable 
— 10 to stockholders of record June 


* * * 


Within a few weeks the McKeesport 
Tin Plate Co. will place 22 additional 
hot mills in operation at its McKees- 
port, Pa, plant. This will bring the 
capacity of the plant to 4,000,000 boxes 
of tin plate a year, it is said. The new 
mills together with a power and io. 
ing plant represent a cost of $2,200,000. 
It is claimed that the McKeesport plant 
is the largest individual tin plate mull in 


the world. 
* * * 


The Fidelity Trust Co. of Baltimore 
and Aldred & Co., New York, managers 
of the syndicate which underwrote and 
sold $1,500,000 preferred stock of the 
Baltimore Sheet & Tin Plate Co., have 
wound up the affairs of the syndicate 
and checks have been mailed to partici- 
pants. The stock was sold to the public 
at 97, for which they receive 100, or 
three points profit, plus 6 per cent on 
installments paid in. 

*_ * * 

The Bristol Brass Co., Bristol, Conn., 
has voted to increase the capital stock 
from $800,000 to $1,000,000, by the issu- 
ance of 8,000 shares of the par value of 
$25 each. The stock will issued at 
$37.50 a share and present stockholders 
will be permitted to subscribe for one 
share of new stock for every four of 
the old. The stock is selling from 77 


to 79. 
* * * 


George P. Miller, acting for Milwau- 
kee interests, has purchased 51 per cent 
of the Baltimore Dry Dock & Ship 
Building Co., paying $101 a share for 
both the common and preferred. The 
sale was made through the Baltimore 
Trust Co. There is a provision in the 
contract of sale that the purchaser will, 
within a reasonable time, buy all the 
outstanding shares on terms equal to the 
price for the control. 
































usiness News of Nation’s Capital 


Lively Debate Expected on Naval Bill—Armor Plate Bill Being 
Discussed as a Rider of Appropriation Bull 


Bureau of The Iron Trade Review, 
206 Corcoran Bldg., 
Washington, D. C., May 30. 


Da han ITH the naval 
JG Signa pats app r opriation 
thy OLY, bill before the 


the house, to 
be voted on 
this week, a 
sharp fight is 
expected to be 
made on some 
features of the 
measure. Mi- 
nority mem- 
bers of the 
committee on 
naval affairs, in their report on the 
bill, vigorously criticised the major- 
ity members for the report they sub- 
mitted, and strongly advocated a much 
greater building program than is pro- 
posed by the majority. Particularly 
insistent are the minority members 
that provision be made in the bill for 
two dreadnaughts, a type which is en- 
tirely omitted in the bill. The mi- 
nority recommendations are designed 
to restore the United States navy to 
second place. The Republicans rec- 
ommended, among other things, that 
the bill provide for two dreadnaughts, 
six battle cruisers, instead of five, 50 
coast defense submarines instead of 
20, $3,500,000 for air craft instead of 
$2,000,000, creation of a national de- 
fense council, and plans for rushing 
construction by using two, and, when- 
ever possible, three shifts of work- 
men. The minority report follows to 
a great extent recommendations made 
by the general board. It is charged 
by the minority members that the 
majority report ignores opinions of 
naval experts and recommendations 
of Secretary Daniels. It is thought 
by many that, if the house does fail 
to provide for twbd battleships, such 
provision will be made by the senate. 














The council for national defense 
suggested by the minority would con- 
sist of the President, certain cabinet 
members, chairmen of various com- 
mittees of congress, and the presi- 
dents of the army and navy war colleges, 
who would make recommendations 
for a military and naval policy. Con- 
siderable criticism has been made of 
the bill introduced by Representative 
Hay, chairman of the committee on 
military affairs, to mobilize the in- 
dustrial resources of the country in 
the event of war. The council would 


consist of seven cabinet members and 
seven advisory members to be nomi- 
nated by cabinet officers. The ad- 
visory commissioners would investi- 
gate and recommend to the President 
the location of railroads in reference 
to concentration of troops and the 
mobilization of resources in time of 
war; to increase the domestic produc- 
tion of articles and materials essential 
to the support of the armies and the 
people during the interruption of com- 
merce; to give information to manu- 
facturers regarding the class of sup- 
plies needed by the government to 
develop seagoing transportation. None 
of the men engaged in the work 
would draw salaries, only their actual 
expenses being paid. An initial ap- 
propriation of $200,000 is asked for 
the work of the survey during the 
first year. The advisory board would 
be constituted of experts in industries 
which would be mobilized. It has 
been contended that the Hay bill 
would tend to decentralization, result 
in dissensions and duplicate work that 
is supposed to be done by existing 
agencies, such as the naval consulting 
board, an independent institution at 
present, but which it is hoped to make 
permanent. 

That part of the majority report of 
the house committee on naval affairs 
recommending an appropriation of $1,- 
000,000 for an experimental laboratory 
to cost not exceeding $1,500,000 ap- 
pears to be looked upon with general 
favor. Establishment of such a lab- 
oratory was suggested by Thomas A. 
Edison, chairman of the naval con- 
sulting board. It would take up the 
numerous details connected with sup- 
plies for the navy and perfect the 
question so that it would resolve it- 
self into one unit as to all war ma- 
chinery to be produced with the 
greatest possible rapidity. This labo- 
ratory would standardize as far as 
possible all parts of machinery used 
for war and would experiment with 
the practical work of scientific devel- 
opment “of the art of war as regards 
the machinery pertaining thereto.” 
Plans for the buildings, submitted by 
Mr. Edison, show in detail the units 
of machinery for warfare, to be pro- 
duced and standardized, such as aero- 
planes, range finders, submarine en- 
gines, small guns and everything re- 
lating to war equipment. By these 
means, the majority report says, each 
unit could be perfected, the gages 
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produced and arrangements made with 
various shops throughout the country, 
so that on telegraphic notice the vari- 
ous units could be manufactured. 

The bill increases from $3,000,000 to 
$13,720,000 the appropriation for am- 
munition for ships, proposes enlarge- 
ment of navy yards for battleship and 
battle cruiser construction, and con- 
tains several other important pre- 
paredness measures. 


Discussion of Armor Plate 
Rider 

Washington, May 30.—The adminis- 
tration bill proposing a governmen- 
owned armor plate plant is being dis- 
cussed in the house this afternoon as an 
amendment to the naval appropriation 
measure. It is the center of a spirited 
fight, the Democratic side strongly sup- 
porting it, while Republicans are vig- 
orously opposing it, although the pre- 
diction was made that not only would 
the Democrats be almost solid in their 
support of the amendment, but that also 
it would be given a_ substantial vote 
from the Republican side. 

The amendment to be offered by 
Representative Butler, ranking Republi- 
can member of the house committee on 
naval affairs, proposing that the private 
armor plate plants be inventoried by 
the federal trade commission, which 
shall establish a fair price, at which the 
government may buy armor plate, will 
probably be the object of heated dis- 
cussion. Voting in the bill, and pending 
and subsequent amendments, will begin 
at 2 o'clock Friday. 

During general debate on the bill last 
Saturday, the first attack on the ad- 
ministration armor plate amendment was 
made by Representative Coleman, Re- 
publican, of Pittsburgh. The amend- 
ment, by reason of a special rule adopted, 
cannot be killed on a point of order. 

Mr. Coleman not only insisted that the 
amendment called for unlawful con- 
fiscation of private property, but also 
pointed out that the principle involved 
was one of vast importance. The idea 
of government ownership was severely 
attacked, as providing for inefficiency, 
when compared with the efficiency of 
private manufacture, and the policy pro- 
posed by the amendment was condemned 
as being a dangerous one. The amend- 
ment appropriates $11,000,000 for a 
government armor plate plant with an 
annual capacity of 20,000 tons 





























Hardware Men 


Are Optimistic 


But Urge the Importance of a Protective Tarif to Meet Competition 
After the War—Convention a Record Breaker 


Iron, Steel and Heavy Hardware Association, 

held May 24, 25 and 26 at the William Penn 
hotel, Pittsburgh, was a record breaker, from every 
standpoint. More than 600 people took part in the 
social functions provided by the entertainment com- 
mittee; the numerous addresses and papers presented 
at the business sessicns were a little above the high 
standard established at previous conventions, and the 
interest manifested in the discussion of 
reports and business problems was 
greater than that displayed at past 
meetings of the society. Several 
addresses, relating to business 
conditions, the advisability 
of a change in the tariff 
policy of the United 
States and the future 
trend of the iron, 
steel and allied mar- 
kets were made at 
the Pittsburgh 
sion. Almost every- 
one who took part in 
the program referred 
to the wave of pros- 
perity now sweeping 
the country, and no 
one seemed to worry 
about the remote 
future. Two speak- 
ers, however, plainly 
indicated that a change 
in the situation will come 
eventually. Jesse A. Gregg, 
Nicols, Dean & Gregg, 5t. 
Paul, Minn., presided at all of 
the meetings, the first of which was 
opened Wednesday morning by ad- 
dresses of welcome by John L. Haines, 
general sales manager of the Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Co., who spoke in behalf of the Pittsburgh manufac- 
turers; Robert Gar- 
land, of the Garland 


"Eire seventh annual convention of the American 
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A BUNCH OF LIVE WIRES 


adopting a national preparedness program. In review- 
ing the year just ended, Mr. Gregg said in part: 
“From the deepest, darkest depression, and almost 
from the depths of despair, we have climbed to 
heights not dreamed of; from mills and factories 
running 25 to 50 per cent of capacity, we have gone 
to full capacity and double turn; from a buyer’s mar- 
ket, when no reasonable offer was turned down (and 
many unreasonable cnes accepted, to keep the plant 
running and give the employes work), to 
“a seller’s market, where deliveries are 
the first consideration and price 
secondary ; where we have taken 
out all our contracts and 
sighed because they were 
not twice as large. The 
advance in prices has 
been from 50 to 150 
per cent in many 
lines, not only ours, 
but in almost every 
business. Our coun- 
try is very prosper- 
ous at present and 
we are surely on a 
high level. The ques- 
tion is, ‘How long 
can we maintain it? 
Wages have ad- 
vanced and rightful- 
ly so. All living ex- 
penses are up on a 
higher plane than ever 
before. Our whole 
people are more extrava- 
gant, and I am afraid we are 
more wasteful. The hard thing 
for everyone is to come down. 
Come down we must, but when? Ah! 
there is the rub. But let me make a 
You will have to make enough in one or 


prediction. 
perhaps two fat years to last you several very lean 


years. This is borne 
out by my personal 
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were made by E. J. 

McCarthy, Beals & Co., Buffalo, N. Y., and Frederick 
H. Payne, Greenfield Tap & Die Corporation, Green- 
field, Mass., representing the active and associate 
members of the organization. 

Mr. Gregg, in his president’s report, briefly dis- 
cussed the advances made by heavy hardware jobbers 
in handling automobile accessories; the cordial rela- 
tion existing between manufacturers and jobbers; the 
Stephens bill; the parcels post, and the necessity of 
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morning, when “The 
Future” was considered. Introductory papers, con- 
taining many valuable points, were read by C. M. 
Roehm, Roehm & Davison, Detroit; F. H. Butts, 
3utts & Ordway Co., Boston, and James A. Coe, 
James A. Coe & Co., Newark, N. J. Mr. Butts 
confined his talks almost entirely to the future of the 
iron and steel business, outlining, in his introductory 
remarks, the wonderful growth and expansion of the 
steel industry during the last few decades. He 
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stated that five years ago there were 
only 629 all-steel passenger cars in 
service in the United States, as com- 
pared with 14,286 at the beginning of 
this year, when, in addition, there 
were 6,060 cars with steel underframes. 
Twelve hundred and fifty all-steel 
passenger -cars were added last year, 
as against 96 wooden cars, Mr. Butts 
explained. The remarkable growth 
and development of the automobile 
industry has tended to greatly broad- 
en the field for iron, steel and allied 
commodities, Mr. Butts pointed out. 
He recited how prices of such prod- 
ucts as plates, shapes and bars have 
advanced from 1.05c to 2.50c for de- 
livery at the convenience of the mill, 
since the beginning of the present 
period of prosperity. It is surprising, 
he stated, to learn that less than 10 
per cent of the output of our steel 
mills is being exported. He briefly 
discussed the labor situation, refer- 
ring to the advances in wages granted 
since Jan. 1, last. 

“IT see nothing discouraging in the 
outlook for the immediate future, as 
I believe that should the market fall 
off, the price will be reduced gradual- 
ly, owing to the fact that all mer- 
chants and mills are working in per- 
fect harmony,” Mr. Butts continued. 
He said that prices will not be held 
permanently, since they have resulted 
partly from tremendous purchases in 
connection with the war. In speaking 
about the tariff, he said: 

“What will happen when the war is 
over? I, for one, cannot tell. It 
seems to me, however, that should 
this country not establish a _ high 
protective tariff, we will, as soon as 
the war is over, be flooded, just as 
we were in 1914, with low-priced prod- 
ucts of foreign mills, as this country 
is probably the only country strong 
enough financially to absorb their sur- 
plus. 

“T am reliably informed that the 
steel mills of the warring nations are 
not only in good running order, but 
have been greatly enlarged, and al- 
though at the present time run- 
ning on munitions of war, they will at 
the close of the war be prepared to 


manufacture steel far in excess of 
their local requirements. 
“We are now manufacturing all 


classes of goods in this country at 
the highest cost for labor and material 


ever known in any country in all 
times. 
“If we are. prepared to _ have 


of any labor in the world, we cer- 
tainly must have a high protective 
tariff. With a high protective tariff 
and continually increasing uses of 
steel, we may feel reasonably sure of 
least 


a continuance for a time at 
very 


ox 8 fairly high scale of 
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prices.” Dr. John A. Brashear, “the 
leading citizen of Pennsylvania”, was 
given a mighty ovation at the banquet, 
held Thursday evening. Col. H. P. Bope, 
vice president and general sales man- 
ager of the Carnegie Steel Co., who 
acted as general chairman of the 
Pittsburgh convention committee, was 
toastmaster. The entire program ap- 
peared on page 1176 of the May 25 
issue of The Iron Trade Review. 
Entertainment features provided — by 
the Pittsburgh convention committee 
were equally as elaborate as_ those 
of the triple joint convention of ma- 
chinery dealers and manufacturers, 
held at the William Penn hotel, May 
10, 11 and 12. A formal reception and 
ball were held May 24, a _ banquet, 
May 25, and a sstirrup-cup dinner 
dance, May 26. Ladies visited the 
plant of the H. J. Heinz Co., enjoyed 
an automobile drive through parks of 
Pittsburgh, and were entertained at 
cards at the Pittsburgh Country Club. 
At the close of Friday’s session, 
plants of the Carnegie Steel Co. at 
Duquesne, and the National Tube Co. 
at McKeesport, Pa., were inspected. 
The next convention of the associa- 
tion will be held at New Orleans. 


Armor Plate Bill 


Is Vigorously Opposed by the Cleveland 
Chamber of Commerce 


President Ralph L. Fuller, of the 
Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, has 
sent the following letter to each of 
the Ohio members of congress: 

Dear Sir: The directors of the 
Cleveland chamber of commerce de- 
sire on behalf of this organization to 
express a view opposing the passage 
of the Tillman bill now pending in 
the house providing for the erection 
of a government armor plate plant. 
After a consideration which has em- 
braced the arguments for as well as 
the arguments against the embarking 
of the government in this business, a 
consideration conducted largely 
through a committee of fair-minded 
and open-minded business men, rein- 
forced by the judgment of the direct- 
ors themselves, the directors have 
concluded that there is no justification 
for the government going into a busi- 
ness that is so highly technical and 
that is being successfully carried on 
by three large manufacturing con- 
cerns which have built their plants at 


large expense, have built up organiza-~ 


tions of thoroughly trained technical 
men, and are in every way better 
fitted to manufacture armor plate than 
the government could possibly be for 
many years. Under the conditions of 
the past few years, when orders for 
armor plate have not been sufficient 
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to keep the plants of the Midvale 
Steel Co., the Bethlehem Steel Co. 
ond the Carnegie Steel Co. in full op- 
eration, the business has been hazard- 
ous for those companies for the rea- 
son that unless a plant can be assured 
enough orders to keep it running at 
almost full capacity, profits are greatly 
diminished and often entirely wiped 
out, 

On the other hand, if the govern- 
iment adopts a consistent plan, giving 
the existing plants reasonable ton- 
nages, a reasonable price will doubt- 
less be acceptable to the companies. 

Sound business judgment suggests 
that before proceeding with the build- 
ing of an armor plate plant or the 
condemnation of existing plants, the 
companies now in business should be 
given a fair chance to show what they 
can do in the way of reducing prices. 

In this connection we have been im- 
pressed by the attitude of the Bethle- 
hem Steel Co., as expressed in the 
public statements, after a frank ad- 
mission of the mistaken policy of the 
company in past years in not dealing 
with the government and the public 
with perfect openness—which is, as 
we understand it, in effect, that it is 
willing to make armor for the Amer- 
ican people not only cheaper than the 
government can manufacture it, but 
at a price to be fixed by the govern- 
ment’s own agent, the federal trade 
commission. 

The new spirit of business is for 
co-operation with the government; in- 
dustrial policy now 
deeply public 
mind, requires such co-operation. In 
view of the large plans, with which 
for align- 


preparedness, a 


impressed upon the 


you are familiar, doubtless, 
ing the industrial establishments of the 
country with the government, as a 
part of the preparedness program, and 
in view of the certain inadequacy of a 
government plant in time of war, we 
desire to express the hope that, in 
making up your mind as to your vote 
cn the Tillman bill, you will be will- 
ing to give due consideration to the 
views of a chamber of commerce not 
noted for ultra-conservatism, as ex- 
pressed through its industrial develop- 
ment committee and its board of di- 
rectors. 
Very respectfully yours, 
Ralph L. Fuller, 
President. 


The Newark Stamping & Foundry 
Co., Newark, O., manufacturer of gas 
appliances, aluminum and gray iron 
castings, recently completed the second 
addition to its foundry, which has 
been made necessary by the consoli- 
dation of its business with that of the 


Moser Pattern Co. 
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Human Laboratory 


Will be Part of the Pittsburgh Bureau 
of Salesmanship Research 


Pittsburgh, May 30.—Following a plan 
somewhat similar to that adopted by the 
National City Bank of New York, which 
recently perfected a course of training 
for the education of young college men 
to represent it in foreign fields, a num- 
ber of prominent business men of Pitts- 
burgh has established the Pittsburgh 
bureau of salesmanship research for the 
promotion of efficiency in the selection 
and training of salesmen. The bureau 
will be affiliated with the Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology, where temporary 
headquarters will be opened June 7. 

Dr. Walter Dill Scott, now a 
fessor at Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Ill, and author of several 
valuable books on salesmanship and ad- 
vertising, will be director of the bureau. 
He will be assisted by W. V. Bingham, 
professor of psychology at the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, and G. M. 
Whipple, of the University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Ill. A research assistant and 
several research fellows will be ap- 
pointed later. 

Plans for the new venture originated 


pro- 


with a group of Pittsburgh business 
men, who believed that the time had 
come for the business world to go 


more thoroughly and scientifically than 
has been done, into the problem of the 
selection and training of salesmen. The 
organization, as explained by men in- 
terested in the undertaking, will be used 
as a kind of “human laboratory” in 
which the co-operating members may 
have tested methods of choosing and 
training salesmen, and where questions 
relating national and_ international 
distribution of goods may be studied 
along scientific and comprehensive lines. 

Methods of applied psychology, now 
used by some leading manufacturers, 
will be tested. improved and extended 
to all concerns desirous of using this 
sifting process of selecting employes. 
Thirty of the foremost sales organiza- 
tions in the United States will be selected 
as co-operating members, in an effort to 
cover the entire field of salesmanship. 
Selections will be made from firms in- 
terested in the problem of increasing 
efficiency, reducing damage and wastage 
from failures and reducing the heavy 
loss from a constantly shifting sales 
organization. Co-operating members 
will each contribute $500 a year for the 


to 


preliminary research and experimental 
work of the bureau. 
Dr. A. A. Hamerschlag, director of 


the Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
in speaking of the plans of the bureau, 
said: 

“We will carry forward actual 
periments in the selection and training 


of salesmen, in co-operation with sales 


ex- 
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managers and employment managers, 
enough of whom have already placed 
their sales organizations and records at 
the services of the bureau to insure the 
necessary data for checking the results 
of the studies made.” 


Edward A. Woods, of the Edward A. 
Woods Agency, Pittsburgh, has been 
chosen chairman of the committee in 
charge of the work of establishing the 
bureau. Other members of the execu- 
tive committee are: Norval A. Haw- 
kins, of the Ford Motor Car Co., De- 
troit; Wallace H. Rowe, president, the 
Pittsburgh Steel Co., Pittsburgh; S. L. 
Nicholson, general sales manager of 
the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
Pittsburgh; two members of the board 
remain to be appointed. Leading manu- 
facturers of iron, steel and allied prod- 
ucts at Pittsburgh are taking an active 
interest in the organization of — the 
bureau. 


Breaks Record 


Quantity of Fluorspar Mined and 
Sold in the United States 


All records for the amount of domes- 
tic fluorspar mined and marketed in the 
United States were broken in 1915, 
when 136,941 short tons, valued at $764,- 
475, were sold, compared with 95,116 
short tons, valued at $570,041 in 1914. 
Compared with the next highest year, 
1912, the output in 1915 represents an 
increase, according to the United States 
geological survey, of more than 20,000 
tons, or nearly 18 per cent. As usual 
the bulk of the fluorspar produced was 
sold as gravel spar, the quantity in 1915 
amounting to 114,151 short tons, of 83 
per cent of the total. 


In 


Sales of fluorspar in 1915 were re- 
ported from five states—lIllinois, Ken- 
tucky, New Hampshire, New Mexico and 
Colorado. All showed increases 
1914 except Colorado, where there was 
a large proportional decrease. 

Notwithstanding that the of 
many mineral products, including steel 
(the production of which practically 
controls the fluorspar output), increased 
during 1915, the value of fluorspar de- 
clined. The average price per ton for 
the whole country, considering all grades 
of fluorspar, was approximately $5.58 in 
1915, as compared with $5.99 in 1914, a 
decrease of 41 cents a ton. It is inter- 
esting to note that in 1912, although the 
output was about 20,000 tons less than 
in 1915, the value of the product was 
$4,688 more than in 1915. This decline 
in value has been caused largely as a 
result of improvements in methods of 
milling, and in handling larger quan- 
tities of spar in the Illinois-Kentucky 
district. The decline in price from 1914 
to 1915, however, has. more significance. 
The demand for spar was unusually 


over 


prices 
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good and the competition from foreign 
spar very light, so that conditions were 
favorable for high prices. Some fluor- 
spar may have been sold on contracts 
at low prices a long time in advance, 
but it is also believed that the large 
producers voluntarily kept the price 
down to a small margin of profit in 
order to procure and hold for domestic 
spar eastern markets which have for- 
merly been supplied largely by imported 
spar. 

The imports of fluorspar have been 
steadily declining for a number of years. 
In 1915 there were imported into the 
United States for consumption 7,167 
short tons, valued at $22,878, compared 
with 10,205 short tons, valued at $38,943 
in 1914, 

The large amount of fluorspar sold in 
1915 may be accounted for principally 
because of the great demand for steel. 
It is estimated that about 80 per cent 
of the American fluorspar output, mainly 
in the form of gravel spar, is consumed 
in the manufacture of basic open-hearth 
steel. 

The report on fluorspar and cryolite in 
1915 by Ernest F. Burchard will shortly 
be issued by the United States geologi- 
cal survey, at which time a copy may be 
obtained on application to the director 
at Washington, D. C. 


Plans of Modern Tool Co. 


The Modern Tool Co., Erie, Pa., 
announces that it will in the future, 
devote its entire time and efforts to 
its line of self-contained internal, 
plain and universal grinding machines. 
The company announces that it has 
sold its overhead countershaft line of 
plain, internal and universal grinders 
to Albert J. Ott, of Chicago, who will 
manufacture and market these ma- 
chines under the name of the “Ott 
grinders”. 


New Department 


The John F. Allen Co., 370-372 Ger- 
ard avenue, New York City, manu- 
facturer of riveting machinery, has 
extended its business to include a full 
line of high grade coal handling and 
elevating machinery. This depart- 
ment will be under the personal 
supervision of Charles L. D. Conklin, 
who for the past 20 years has been 
identified with the manufacture of 
and installation of machinery of this 
class. 


The offices of A. G. Butler, Inc., 
manufacturer of pattern letters, fillet 
and patternmakers’ supplies, have been 
moved from 284 Pearl street to 253 
roadway, New York City. 
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Lathe Market Hitting High Spots 


Midvale Steel Places Large Order and New Lists Will Be Issued—W ar 
Orders Revive After Short Lapse—Crane Builders Hustling 


NOUIRY for equipment for use in making mu- 
nitions, following a period of comparative quiet, 
again is assuming large proportions. The chief 

feature of .the machine tool market at present is 
the distribution of the large list on which the Mid- 
vale Steel & Ordnance Co. has taken bids during 
the past two or three weeks. This company already 
has placed orders involving between $200,000 and 
$300,000 worth of machinery and is expected to 
place further business involving approximately the 
same value without delay. This company’s require- 
ments, it develops, are much larger than at first 
believed, and it now is estimated that $1,000,000 
worth of machine tool equipment will be purchased 
during the next few months. The tools now being 
placed are large-swing lathes, planers and profilers 
and the deliveries so far secured average around 
July. In addition to this business, a number of in- 
quiries are out involving considerable equipment of 
the same character. One concern, for instance, 
which is figuring on a munition contract, is inquir- 
ing on 40 axle lathes as well as other machinery. 
The American Car & Foundry Co., which has 
booked a new contract for making 8 and 9.2-inch 
shells, is in the market for a number of lathes and 
other equipment. Among other concerns understood to 
have contracts, involving 6-inch to 12-inch shells, are 
the American Can Co., New York; the Milton Mfg. Co., 
Milton, Pa.; the American Car & Foundry Co.; the 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn; the Bethlehem Steel Co., 
and the Premier Brass & Forge Co., Cleveland. The 
American Locomotive Co. has booked a contract for 
2,200,000 time fuses for the British government. A por- 
tion of this contract, involving parts, has been sub-let to 
the Nathan Mfg. Co., New York, affiliated with the 
Locomotive company. The Nathan company has 
issued inquiries for a large amount of additional 
equipment, and this concern now is having plans 
completed for a plant at Flushing, L. I. Some 
further business has come from the time fuse manu- 
facturers who were mentioned in last week’s issue 
of The Iron Trade Review as being in the market. 
The Bethlehem Steel Co. has authorized the con- 
struction of another building to be devoted to the 
manufacture of big guns. While no inquiries have 
been put out for the equipment for this building, the 
Bethlehem company is in the market for small lots 
of equipment for installation in other departments 
of its plant. 

The Sun Ship Building Co. and the Pennsylvania 
Ship Building Co., Philadelphia, are working on the 
machine tool requirements for the plants which 
they will locate at Chester, Pa., and Gloucester, N. 
J., respectively, and it is expected this business will 
be placed shortly. The Sun company, as previously 
reported, already has taken bids on punching and 
shearing equipment. 

Railroad Buying Improving 

Demand from the railroads has improved and 
good orders have been placed almost every day dur- 
ing the past week. The most important purchasing 
was by the Indiana Harbor Belt Line railroad, and 


the Union Pacific, which added to its purchases of 
the previous week. The Southern Pacific and the 
Pennsylvania railroads have enlarged their pending 
lists considerably ; both roads are in the market for 
hydraulic presses. The Monongahela railroad placed 
some machinery and small purchases by a number 


‘of other roads are reported. The Pyrene Mfg. Co., 


New York, is in the market for some machine tools 
and the Donner Steel Co., Buffalo, is expected to 
come into the market shortly. The Vacuum Oil 
Co., Paulsboro, N. J., is inquiring for considerable 
tank manufacturing equipment, in addition to the 
punching and shearing equipment it recently placed. 

Foreign demand continues to materialize but can- 
not be called active. Some scattered orders are be- 
ing placed for export to Russia, France, Italy and 
England. Considerable business also has_ been 
placed by the Scandanavian countries of late, par- 
ticularly Sweden. An interesting inquiry now in 
the market involves shapers, screw machines and 
other equipment and comes from a large Belgian 
automobile maker who since the war has located a 
plant in France. The F. I. A. T., Turin, has bought 
considerable equipment here of late. 


Crane Builders Rushed 


The most extensive crane business which was 
placed during the week was that contracted for by 
the Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co. That company 
placed orders for 18 Niles cranes. It has not yet 
acted on approximately 20 to 25 new cranes for in- 
stallation at its Worth Bros. Co. plant at Coates- 
ville, Pa. The Maryland Steel Co. has placed four 
steel works cranes with the Morgan Engineering 
Co., Alliance, O. In addition to four cranes placed 
with a Cleveland company the Donner Steel Co., 
Buffalo, has placed several steel works cranes with 
the Alliance Machine Co. The J. G. Brill Co., 
Philadelphia, has purchased two 10-ton Whiting 
cranes for installation in the Kuhlman Car Mfg. 
plant at Cleveland which it recently acquired. The 
cranes placed by the Alan Wood Iron & Steel Co., 
Philadelphia, with the Morgan Engineering Co., in- 
clude a 150-ton stripper, a 150-ton ladle crane and 
four traveling cranes. The Pennsylvania Steel Co. 
has not yet acted on a number of cranes on which 
it recently inquired. 

The following eastern concerns are about to ex- 
pand their capacity: Maxim Silencer Co., Hartford, 
Conn.; Nathan Mfg. Co., New York, which is about 
to erect a new plant at Flushing, L. I.; Ingersoll- 
Rand Co., Athens, Pa.; Standard Car Mfg. Co., a 
new concern which will build a plant at Sharon, 
Pa.; H. D. Smith & Co., Plantsville, Conn.; Lycom- 
ing Foundry & Machine Co., Williamsport, Pa.; 
Pond Machine Tool Works, Plainfield, N. J.; North 
American Copper Co., New York, which will locate 
a large new plant at Newark, N. J.; Cushman 
Chuck Co., Hartford, Conn.; Tafnir Bearing Co., 
New Britain, Conn.; H. H. Franklin Mfg. Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y.; International Silver Co., Meriden, 
Conn.; Abrasive Materials Co., Philadelphia; Strong 
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sf Connecting Rods 
f that can be depended upon 


If the Automobile and Auto-Truck manufacturer wishes to make 
certain that connecting rods, crank shafts, drive shafts, 
axles, and all other parts of his machine will stand up to the 
most severe service under all kinds of conditions, he will specify 


‘‘AGATHON”’ STEELS. 


The reasons for this are many—they embrace every step in the 
manufacture of **AGATHON"™ STEELS from the selection of the 


raw materials to the finished products. 


Let us tell you the complete story. 


/AGATHON STEELS 


WILL SERVE YOUR PURPOSES BEST! 












WE MAKE 
*AGATHON”™ Chrome Nickel “AGATHON”™ Vanadium : 
**AGATHON™ Chrome Vanadium *AGATHON" Silico-Manganese 
*AGATHON” Nickel Steels *AGATHON"™ Chrome Steel 
*AGATHON”™ Special Analyses *AGATHON”™ High Carbo 





THE CENTRAL STEEL COMPANY 
MASSILLON, OHIO 


Detroit Office: 326-27-28 Ford Bldg. F. Walter Guibert, District Representative 
Cleveland Office: Hickox Bidg. The Hamill-Hickox Co., District Representative 
Chicago Office: Room 1511-12 Lytton Bldg., 14 East Jackson Bivd. 

A. Schaeffer, District Representative 
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Steel Foundry Co., Buffalo, and the Gilbert & Bar- 
ker Mfg. Co., Springfield, Mass. 


Canadian Buyers Agaim Active 


HE only feature of the machine tool market in the 
Chicago district is the continuance of demand for 
lathes on the part of Canadian manufacturers of shells. 
While these tools are much more easily obtained now 
than a few months ago, the larger sizes, 24 inches to 
30 inches, such as are desired for large shell work, are 
not easily purchased. Only partial success has been 
met in obtaining this equipment. The General Electric 
Co. is about to close on a list of about 50 tools for its 
Fort Wayne, Ind., works, which has been current for 
the past few days. Users of machine tools are buying 
single tools and small lots as they find the opportunity 
to fulfill their needs. The volume of business being 
closed by dealers is satisfactory and the question of 
delivery is the only check to a greater activity. 


Lathes Lag, But Mill Equipment Booms 


] NQUIRY for machine tools is heavy, but little new 

business of importance is pending in the Pitts- 
burgh district. Although manufacturers of shrapnel 
and shells are buying a large number of single tools, 
this branch of the market is a great deal less active 
than it was a few months ago, when inquiries for 
hundreds of lathes were pending. Builders of heavy 
rolling mill equipment continue to enjoy a_ steady 
demand. The Mesta Machine Co., Mackintosh, Hemp- 
hill & Co., United Engineering & Foundry Co., A. 
Garrison Foundry Co. and the Seaman-Sleeth Co. 
have enough orders on their books to keep plants 
running at prevailing rates of capacity for six months 
or longer. 

The Carnegie Steel Co. has closed for 28 electric 
traveling cranes, having capacities ranging from 10 
to 40 tons, with the Morgan Engineering Co., Alli- 
ance, O. Twenty-six of these cranes will be installed 
in the new bar mill at McDonald, O., and the other 
two will be used in the Edgar Thomson Works at 
Braddock, Pa. The National Tube Co. has purchased 
a large crane for its works at Lorain, O., and the 
Crucible Steel Co. of America has bought two 5-ton 
cranes for its Park works at Pittsburgh. The Car- 
negie company, National Tube Co., American Sheet 
& Tin Plate Co. and several prominent independent 
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manufacturers are figuring in the market for rolling 
mill machinery. 


Cleveland Market Normal 


HILE the aggregate business concluded last week 

in the Cleveland machine tool market is above 
normal, not one transaction of particular importance 
is noted. Local dealers generally believe that the 
market is now in a healthier condition than for some 
weeks. Very little business is being projected by 
munition makers in the local territory, but general 
manufacturing concerns are coming out for equipment 
freely. A steadily growing demand for cylindrical 
grinders and radial drills has developed, one tool 
dealer stating that orders on file will take three 
months’ allotment from the factory.” 


Cincinnati Munition Makers Hesitate 


NQUIRY for machine tools from Cincinnati muni- 
tion manufacturers has diminished. Several ma- 
chine tool builders in that city state that lists from 
eastern factories, which they have been figuring 
upon, have been withdrawn from the market. It is 
rumored that prospective peace plans have caused 
munition makers to hesitate to add to their equipment. 
Railroads are buying in small lots, usually purchasing 
a single tool. The Chesapeake & Ohio railroad will 
soon buy a small list of machine tools for its shop near 
Latonia, Ky. The Union Gas & Electric Co., Cincin- 
nati, which is building a plant, will purchase power 
plant equipment and special generating machinery. The 
Blackwood Steel Casting Co., Springfield, O., will pur- 
chase equipment for a plant for which plans are being 
prepared. The F. H. Lawson Co., Cincinnati, will 
build a plant 217 x 500 feet for the manufacture of 
automobile accessories, for which equipment will be 
needed. Sales by local tool builders during May have 
been less than any other month this year. All shops, 
however, are busy on old orders .and several have 
full order books extending through the last half of 
this year. The strike of union machinists is well 
under control. Machine tool shops are running 90 
per cent of capacities on the day shift and about 75 
per cent on the night shifts. In some factories more 
men have reported for work on the day shifts than 
can be used, as a large number who were working at 
night when the strike was called, have been trans 
ferred to day work. 


Among New England Factories 


HOWLAND, ME.—The Howland Pulp & 25-ton derrick and 
Paper Co, will build a concrete dam, steel plant. 
penstocks, boilers, etc., at a cost of $150,000, 


do a manufacturing business, by Albert F. $15,000. 
Jones, T. L. Croteau and James E. Manter. 


Harold K. Merrow, 
BOSTON.—Plans 


foot addition to its factory. 
NEWPORT, VT. — The Newport Electric 


Light Co. is having plans revised for a steel in about a month for bids on 
concrete, 7 or 8-story warehouse on Berke'ey Petroleum Corporation, Providence, R. I., on 


street for the Armour & Co. 
BOSTON.—The Cadillac Auto Co. will build concrete buildings, two piers and seven steel 


and concrete surge pipe which will be 100 
feet high and 10 feet in diameter. 
RICHFORD, VT.—The town of Richford 

will build a brick, 2-story, 78 x 114-foot, 12- a terra cotta and 


room, high school i9 cost $40,000, 
RUTLAND, VT.—The Meadow Brook Mar- 
ble Co. is erecting a 40 x 60-foot building, 
wiich will contain a power plant, blacksmith 
shop and storage room. It is also adding a for a_ reinforced 


BOSTON.—The plant of the New England 
PORTLAND, ME.—The Valley Steel Co. Annealing & Tool Co., 
has been incorporated with $250,000 capital to Boston, was damaged by fire with a loss of 


BOSTON.—The Massachusetts Machinery 


MANCHESTER, N. H.—The F. M. Hoyt Co. has been incorporated with $50,000 capi- 
Co. will build a brick, 2-story, 100 x 200- tal, by John P. King, 


reinforced concrete, 
proof, 4-story and basement, 70 x 268-foot 
building with a wing 70 x 234-foot on Com- Co. has been incorporated with 200,000 


monwealth avenue, Brookline. capital, by Charles Noll, Edward F. Lough- 
BOSTON.—A _ contract has been awarded 
concrete and steel, 3-story 


electric hoist to its and basement, office building for the Summer 
Street Extension Real Estate Test at Sum- 
mer, Fargo and E. streets, South Baston. The 
building will be occupied by the Western 
Electric Co. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. — A _ contract has 
been awarded by the Murray & Emery Co. 
for a brick, mill-construction, 2-story addi- 


90 K_ street, South 


tion on the roof of its present factory build- 


Jessie W. Green and ' 
ing on Wadsworth street. 


probably be ready CHELSEA, MASS.—Plans are being drawn 
a reinforced for an oil distributing plant for the Mexican 


Chelsea creek. The plant will include four 
fire tanks, 


CONCORD, MASS.—The Burrill Tire Tool 


lin and F, H. Burrill. 
METHUEN, MASS. — The _ International 
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Crawford Ore from the Dean-lItasca 
Mine on the Mesabi Range 


The ore is non-bessemer, of good coarse structure. Dean- 
Itasca mine shipments for 1915 were 486,374 tons, mostly 
since August |. For 1916 they will be considerably greater. 








A complete analysis of Crawford Ore from Dean-Itasca Mine in 
natural state and dried at 212° Fahr. 





Dried 212° Natural 
BO os od OE, eee 50.2451 
IE ia: isnt gee ok ee a ee .065 05597 
SEI» isa: «0 46:0 Mebeectitts Ma 6.03 5.1924 
POE SEO ee F 1.00 8611 
FE ne Rak daddin ited 3.40 2.9277 
SO PETE e eT eee 16 1377 
eT Ty SBE a ee Se 8 & 12 .1033 
EE Scacipassuacs fast caw 031 0265 
SED: <> <.ananeethataude 5.74 4.9427 
NS. nad t hocks hanes snavaneta 13.89 














Crawford Ore Guarantee for 1916, 51.50 Per Cent Iron, Natural 


The output of this mine during 1916, together with our five other = 
mines, gives us an unusually large tonnage. 


We are now taking contracts for this ore and will be glad to figure 
on your requirements for the coming season. 





THE TOD-STAMBAUGH COMPANY 


Perry-Payne Building 
CLEVELAND | $$ s: $3 


= 

= 
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Worsted Mills is building a brick, 60 x 120- 
foot, weave shed on Gleason street. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS.—Lyman W. Besse 
is having plans prepared for a 6-story store 
and office building on Vernon street. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. — The Duckworth 
Chain & Mfg. Co. will build a brick, 1-story 
and basement, 60 x 60-foot addition to its 
mill at 41-43 Mill street. 

CRANSTON, R. I.—United Lace & Braid 
Co. is having plans prepared for a brick ad- 
dition to its mill to cost $50,000. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I.—The J. H. Tower 
Iron Works will build a steel and concrete, 
l-story factory at Oxford street and Allens 
avenue. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I.—The Mexican Pe- 
troleum Corporation will build an oil dis- 
tributing plant at Kettle Point consisting of 
several reinforced concrete buildings, seven 
tanks and a 20 x 620-foot pier. 
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PROVIDENCE, R. I.—The McKinnon Con- 
struction Co. has been awarded a contract to 
erect a bridge over the Blackstone river, con- 
necting the towns of Lincoln and Cumber- 
land. The new bridge will replace the 
present Whipple bridge and will cost $30,698. 


WOONSOCKET, R. I.—A contract for a 
2-story, 50 x 100-foot building to replace the 
plant of the Border City Garnetting Co., de- 
stroyed by fire, May 12, has been let. Part 
of the machinery has been purchased. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. — The Universal 
Tool & Machine Co. has been incorporated 
with $3,000 capital. The incorporators are 
Gottfried E. Schweigor, Charles L. Smith and 
Alexander Sutter. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—The A. H. Nel- 
son Co. is adding about 5,000 square feet to 
its plant at Bridgeport, to be used in the 
manufacture of wire and special machinery. 
A tool making department will also be added. 
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HARTFORD, CONN.—The S. K. F. Ball 
Bearing Co. has completed its new plant and 
moved its offices into the new building. The 
machinery has not yet been installed. 


HARTFORD, CONN.—The Asa S. Cook 
Co. has completed a plant for the manufac- 
ture of wood screw, riveting and milling ma- 
chinery. It is l-story, 70 x 251 feet and is 
located at 603-609 Franklin avenue. 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN.—Plans are being 
prepared for a brick, concrete and stone, fire- 
proof, 2-stery, 120 x 155-foot, graded school 
with 24 rooms, to cost $125,000 for the city 
at Lee, North and Clark streets. 

NORWALK, CONN.—The Clover Mfg. Co. 
will build a brick and cement, 4-story, factory 
to cost $100,000, on Main street. 

WATERBURY, CONN.—The Connecticut 
Co. has awarded a contract for a wood, metal 
and concrete, l-story, 51 x 227-foot, freight 
station on Freight street. 


Along the Middle Atlantic Seaboard - 


BINGHAMTON, N. . — The W. M. 
Sharp Mig. Co. has he incorporated with 
$50,000 capital by W. M. Sharp, C. T. Kins- 
man and H. M. Smith. 


BUFFALO.—The Strong Steel Foundry Co. 
is taking bids for the erection of a 2-story, 
50 x 50-foot, pattern shop addition. 

BUFFALO, N. Y.—The United States Rub- 
ber Reclaiming Co., 724 Babcock street, will 
build a 1-story warehouse on Spencer street, 
to cost about $15,000. 

BUFFALO.—The Niagara Metal Works has 
been incorporated by A. Weeks, O. J. Hudt 
and R. R. Parish, Rome, N. Y., as mechan- 
ical engineer, founder and boiler-maker. The 
company is capitalized at $10,000. 

NEW YORK.-—~The Schafer Ball Bearing 
Co. has been incorporated with $100,000 cap- 
ital by C. Barthel, M. Daly and F. P. 
Lyons. 

NEW YORK.—The Newman-Rank Tire Co. 
has been incorporated with $25,000 capital to 
manufacture rubber tires and fabrics. The 
incorporators are V. C. Bogardus, E. Rank 
and S. A. Newman, 136 West 113th street. 

CAMDEN, N. J.—The Jersey Leather Co. 
has taken permit for a 2-story, 1li x 249- 
foot factory. 

JERSEY CITY, N. J.—The National Air 
Cell Co. will erect a factory to cost $100,000. 

JERSEY CITY, N. J.—The Wickes Ma- 
chinery Co. has been incorporated with $120,- 
000 capital to manufacture machinery. The 
incorporators are Frank A. Fitzgerald, James 
B. Hamilton and E. F. Weilbacher, Jersey 
City. 

NEWARK, N. J.—The P. Ballentine & 
Sons will erect a $35,000 factory on Front 
street. 

NEWARK, N. J.—The S. H. Mayzel Co. 
will erect a 5-story apartment house to cost 
$70,000. 

NEWARK, N. J.—The Keystone Reduction 
Co. has taken out a permit for a 4-story fac- 
tory to be used as an acid plant at Avenue 
P and the Central railroad, to cost $75,000, 

NEWARK, N. J.—The North American 
Copper Co. has purchased a 10-acre site on 
the Newark Meadows with a frontage of 690 
feet on the Hackensack river. The company 
now is having plans prepared for a large 
plant in which it will manufacture its prod- 
ucts intended for export. 

NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J.—The Roberts 
Filter Co., Philadelphia, has been given a 
contract for a $77,520 filtration plant. 


PLAINFIELD, N. J.—Harris & Richards, 


architects, Drexel building, Philadelphia, have 
taken bids on the structural contract for a 
l-story, 72 x 210-foot addition to the plant of 
the Pond Machine Tool Works at Plainfield. 


ATHENS, PA.—Springer & Nolan, Wa- 
verly, N. Y., have obtained a general con- 
tract for erecting large machine shop, power 
house and coal pocket additions for the In- 
gersoll-Rand Co. at Athens. 


BEAVER FALLS, PA. — The Petersville 
Electric Co. has been incorporated with $5,- 
000 capital by W. S. Craig, J. D. Perrot, 
F. C. Patterson, and T. M. Gilchrist, Beaver 
Falls, and J. E. White, Pittsburgh. 


COLUMBIA, PA.—The United States Lock 
& Hardware Co. expects to erect a 60 x 90- 
foot factory addition soon. 

CONNELLSVILLE, PA.—The Pittsburgh, 
McKeesport & Youghiogheny railroad plans to 
construct a bridge over the tracks at Dicker- 
son Run, to cost about $30,000. 

ELLWOOD CITY, PA.—The Shelby Steel 
Tube Co. plans to build a 3-story, 70 x 112 
foot, club house, to cost about $40,000. J. 
Nicholson, Frick building, Pittsburgh, is 
manager of the company. 

FRANKLIN, PA.—The French Creek Town- 
ship Power Co. and the Sandy Creek Town- 
ship Power Co. have each been incorporated 
to operate in Venango county, with $5,000 
capital, by J. B. Brooks, M. C. Cornell and 
J. McCormick, Erie, Pa. 

JOHNSTOWN, PA.—The Johnstown Auto- 
matic Register Co. has been incorporated with 
$10,000 capital by J. Bozic, C. O. Brown, W. 
E. Glass, Johnstown and S. J. Dolan and W. 
Fox, South Fork, Pa. 

McKEESPORT, PA.—The city council will 
receive bids for constructing a retaining wall, 
bulkhead, intake and pump well, with super- 
structure in connection with the Mononga- 
hela intake. Leo Hudson, 802 House build- 
ing, Pittsburgh, is the consulting engineer. 

MERCER, PA,—The Mercer Water Co. has 
awarded the Pitt Construction Co., Pittsburgh, 
a contract for constructing a filtration plant 
at Mercer. 

NEW BRIGHTON, PA.—The Beaver Re- 
frigerator Mfg. Co. is having plans prepared 
for a 1 and 2-story plant to replace the one 
that recently burned. 

NEW CASTLE, PA.—The Johnson Bronze 
Co. is having plans prepared by Prack & 
Perrine, Pittsburgh engineers, for an addition 
to cost about $85,000. 

NEW CASTLE, PA.—A local water works 
company plans to construct a 20-inch main 


from the reservoir to the Highland avenue 
district. J, H. Simpson is superintendent of 
the company. 


OIL CITY, PA.—The Petroleum Light, 
Heat & Power Co. has been incorporated 
with $5,000 capital by J. E. Zimmerman, 
R. C. Shields and B. Marx, Philadelphia. 


PHILADELPHIA.—The Quaker City Rub 
ber Co., 629 Market street, has let a con- 
tract for the erection of a l-story 32 x 151- 
foot machine shop. 

PHILADELPHIA.—The Atlantic Refining 
Co. will build a 2-story, 70 x 99 and 30 x 
30-foot boiler house. Further information may 
be obtained from R. D. Leonard, 3144 
Passyunk avenue. 

PITTSBURGH.—The Crucible Steel Co. of 
America, Oliver building, plans to build a 
2-story warehouse on .Lighthill street, to cost 
about $20,000. 

PITTSBURGH.—F. F. Nicola and Wilbur 
Shenk plan to build an 8-story, fireproof, 
storeroom and warehouse building on San- 
dusky street, to cost $50,000. 

PITTSBURGH.—The Hunter Saw & Ma- 
chine Co., Fifty-seventh and Butler streets, 
plan to build a I-story factory on Butler 
street, to cost about $12,000. 

PITTSBURGH.—The city of Pittsburgh 
will construct a concrete bridge on Green- 
field avenue, opposite Schenley park, to cost 
about $120,000. Robert Swan is the city 
engineer. 

PITTSBURGH. — The McAllister Motor 
Car Co., Baum boulevard, plans to build a 
service station and repair shop, to cost $100,- 
000. The Hunting-Davis Co., Century build- 
ing, is the architect. 

SOUTH BETHLEHEM, PA.—The Bethle- 
hem Steel Co. has authorized the erection of 
another addition to cost about $500,000, This 
will be located between the Lehigh and Sau- 
con plants and will be equipped with anneal- 
ing furnaces, slotting machines and _ other 
equipment for the manufacture of large guns. 

SWISSVALE, PA.—The board of education 
plans to build a 2-story high school to cost 
$175,000. C. H. Lloyd, Harrisburg, is pre- 
paring the plans. 

UNIONTOWN, PA.—The school board has 
awarded Vinton & Lyons a contract for erect- 
ing a 1l-room school to cost $56,947. 

UNIONTOWN, PA.—The Evans Mould & 
Machine Co. has awarded James A. Johnson 
a contract to build a fireproof foundry. John 
H. Harman, Uniontown, is preparing plans. 

UNIONTOWN, PA.—The county commis- 
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For Immediate 


Electric Stee Delivex 


Electric Steel Ingots 
500 TONS Per Month 


| Electric Steel Castings 
| | 300 TONS Per Month > 








Alloy Steel Castings or Ingots 
Made to Specifications 


HIS is your opportunity to contract for your require- 

ments of Steel Ingots or Castings. The output of our 

| new Electric Steel Plant, which has just been completed 
and placed in operation, has not yet been contracted for. 





The plant is equipped with a Three-Ton Heroult Electric 
Furnace and is the outgrowth of our crucible steel casting 
business. 


Our organization is trained in electric steel production and 
steel casting manufacture and we can guarantee a product of 
the highest quality. 


Send Us Your Specifications 


RACINE, 


Racine Steel Castings Co. “wis 


Owned and operated by the 


Belle City Malleable Iron Co., Racine, Wis. 
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Say you saw it in THe Iron Trape Review 
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sioners have approved plans for a_ railroad 
bridge to be constructed by the Pittsburgh & 
Lake Erie railroad cver Dickersons Run, to 
cost about $30,000. 

WARREN, PA.—The county commissioners 
will receive bids until May 31 for constructing 
a concrete bridge over Allegheny river at 
Warren. The Luten Engineering Co., Calder 
building, Harrisburg, is in charge. 
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WILKINSBURG, PA.—The board of edu- 
cation plans to build a 2-story, 180 x 200- 
foot school, to cost about $250,000. Ingham 
& Boyd, architects, Vanderbilt building, Pitts- 
burgh, are preparing the plans. 

WILMINGTON, DEL.—The Pyrites Co., 
represented by A. D. Ledox, 15 William street, 
New York, has been granted a permit for 
erecting a plant near Wilmington. 
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WASHINGTON.—The bureau of supplies 
and accounts, navy department, Washington, 
will receive sealed proposals for furnishing the 
following supplies; schedule 9654, a 40-ton 
traveling crane; schedule 9655, an oil separa- 
tor, an 18-inch turret lathe, a 1% x 16-inch 
machine and _ two 


turret lathe, a _ milling 


spindle presses. 


Activities in the Central States 


BREWSTER, O.—It has been announced 
by C. W. Cole, superintendent of the Wheel- 
ing & Lake Erie railroad, that a contract has 
Mandahe, Zanesville, 
station at 


been awarded to A. W. 
for a freight and _ passenger 
Minerva. The cost is estimated at $14,000. 

CANTON, O.—The Berger Mfg. Co. will 
make extensive improvements to its plant, 
which will consist of a galvanizing building 
73 x 300 feet; a 50 x 300-foot warehouse; a 
building, 2 stories, 80 x 300 feet; a building 
I-story, 25 x 300 feet, reinforced concrete and 
steel, and a shed 14 x 300 feet, The total 
cost of the. imprevements is estimated at 
$300,000. 

CHARDON, OO. A franchise has been 
granted to F. R. Gravatt and T. W. Morgan, 
Barberton, to construct a water works system 
in Chardon at a cost of $57,604. 

CLEVELAND.—The American Sewer Pipe 
Co. will erect a warehouse on a 2-acre site 
near East 152nd street in the Collinwood dis- 
trict. 

CLEVELAND.—The Wright Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. has been incorporated with $100,000 
capital. The incorporators are Richard Ryan 
and Robert Wright. 

CLEVELAND.—The Cleveland Electric II- 
luminating Co. has filed plans for a 2-story, 
$30,000, to be 
Sixty-fifth 


brick sub-station to cost 
erected at Madison and West 
street. 

CLEVELAND.—The American Speed Ma- 
chinery Co. has been incorporated with $25,- 
000 capital by V. G. Lynch, N. L. McDon- 
nell, E. W. Kryz, C. B. Brown and H. T. 
Gettins. 

CLEVELAND.—The Westgard Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. has been incorporated with $10,000 
capital. The incorporators are J. I. Eagle- 


‘son, G. S, Meyers, J. F. Potts, E. L. Krat- 


zer and B. E. Hoffman. 

CLEVELAND.—The Forest City Engincer- 
ing Co., contractors, 612 Hippodrome building, 
has opened bids and will let contracts soon 
for the construction of a large plant for the 
National Artificial Silk Co. Only one-third 
of the entire work will be contracted for at 
this time. Contracts amounting to $300,000 
will be let on the following: A 4-story, 50 
x 371-foot, reinforced concrete building; a 
I-story, 164 x 375-foot, sawtooth-construction 
building; a 1-story, 66 x 164-foot, sawtooth- 
construction building; a boiler house, 50 x 
90 feet; two tank houses, 40 x 40 feet and 
an office building, 2 stories, 50 x 80 feet. 
This project has been previously noted. 

COLUMBUS, O.—The Ohio Pipe & Mfg 
Co. has been incorporated’ with $10,000 
capital by O. E. Harrison, H. FE. C. Allread, 
S. H. Lashley, F. T. Eagleson and F. Tessay. 

COSHOCTON, O. — S. 
safety director, will receive bids for construct- 
ing and installing a 3,000,000-gallon vertical, 
triple-expansion, pumping engine. Chester & 
Fleming, Union bank building, Pittsburgh, are 
the consulting engineers. 


Ashman, service 


LANCASTER. O.—A company known as 
the Ohio Central Glass Co. will soon be in- 
corporated by a syndicate including the presi- 
dents of the Pleasantville Glass Factory and 
the local bank. 


The new company will be 


capitalized with $100,000 and will make exten- 
sive repairs to the Cole Glass Co.’s plant at 
West Lancaster, which they have purchased. 

LEXINGTON, O.—The Smith Gas Power 
Co. has changed its name to the Smith Gas 
Engineering Co. and as such will proceed 
to carry on the business of manufacturing gas 
producers and equipment without any change 
of policy. 

LIMA, O.—The Pennsylvania, the Cincin- 
nati, Hamilton & Dayton and the Lake Erie 
& Western railroads will spend $220,000 on 
additions and improvements which will include 
station improvements, sidetracks and a new 
roundhouse for the Pennsylvania railroad, a 
new roundhouse and boiler shop for the C. 
H. & D. railroad and a power house, two 
interlocking systems and double tracking for 
the Lake Erie & Western railroad. 

MARION, O.—The Marion Tire & Rubber 
Co. has purchased the plant of the Askerman 
& Lowe Piano Co. for $17,000 and will en- 
large and equip a new addition for use in 
the manufacture of rubber products. 

SANDUSKY, O. — The Bayview 
Co. has taken a permit for an addition to its 
local plant on Shelby street. The addition 
will be 100 x 150 feet, brick and steel con- 
struction and will cost $8,000. G. W. Doerz- 
bach & Bros. are the contractors. 

SHELBY, O.—The Ohio Seamless Tube 
Co. has purchased a building site and has 
started the construction of a new plant for 
the manufacture of seamless cold drawn tubes. 
It will have a capacity of 2,000 tons a 
month and will be specially equipped to 
handle alloy steels. 

SPRINGFIELD, O.—The Blackwood Steel 
Casting Co. has taken an option on 15 acres 
in Lagonda with a view of erecting a _ stecl 
and concrete building with a floor space of 
50,000 square feet, 

TOLEDO, O.—The Haughton Elevator & 
Machine Co, has increased its capital to 
$400,000 and will erect additional buildings. 

TOLEDO, O.—The Owen Bottle Machine 
Co. and the Toledo Glass Co. will be con- 
solidated to form the Libbey, Owens Sheet 
Glass Co. capitalized with $6,000,000. The 
new concern will build a plant to cost $41,- 
300,000 at Kanawha City near Charleston. 
The main building will be 400 x 500 feet and 
a storage and box-making building will be 
30 x 400 feet. 

URICHSVILLE, O.—The Wolf, 
Co., which has been organized by G. A. Wolf 
and T. Lanning, will build a $150,000 cley 
products plant on a 260-acre site east of 
Thornwood park, Dennison. 

WARREN, O.—The Farris Engineering Co. 
has been awarded a contract for a $13,000 
bridge over Meander creek. C. H. Clarke 
received a contract for a $969 bridge on 
Contracts for three other 


Found: y 


Lanning 


Second _ street. 
bridges will be let later. 

YOUNGSTOWN, O.—The Western Con- 
duit Co. plans to build an addition to its 
plant, to cost about $50,000. L. J. Campbell 
is president of the company. 

CHARLESTOWN, W. VA—C. W. Mce- 
Nutty, Charlestown, has been awarded the 
contract for a 2-story, 400 x 500-foot factory 


for the Libbey-Owens Sheet Glass Co., which, 
as has been previously noted, was incorpo- 
rated recently. 

HUNTINGTON, W. VA.—S. M. Newton 
and associates, Cincinnati, O., have pur- 
chased the plant of the Foster Chair Co. and 
will rebuild the plant, at a cost of about 
$250,000, 

WHEELING, W. VA.—The Bell Telephone 
Co. has awarded the R. R. Kitchen Co., 
Board of Trade building, a _ contract for 
erecting a 4-story building at Fifteenth and 
Chapline streets, to cost about $125,000. 

ANDERSON, IND.—The Van Loon Pat 
tern Co. has been incorporated with $10,000 
capital to manufacture wood and metal pat- 
terns. The incorporators are A. T. Dyre, J 
H, Osborne and J. J. VanLoon. 

ANGOLA, IND.—The Tractor Mfg. Co 
has been incorporated with $200,000 capital 
stock to manufacture trucks, automobiles and 
tractors, by James F. Fulton, George W. 
Davis and Charles I. Kemery. 

BEDFORD, IND.—William Gresbach is ask 
ing for addresses of manufacturers of machin 
ery to make excelsior and is also looking for 
a location for such a plant. 

ELWOOD, IND. -+ The Elwood Foundry 
Co., recently incorporated, will enlarge and 
add equipment to the plant of the Elwood 
Iron Works, which it has taken over. M. H. 
Pilkington of Elwood is in charge. 

FT. WAYNE, IND.—The Wainwright En- 
gineering Corporation has been incorporated 
with $200,000 capital to manufacture engines, 
by W. W., H. A., and B. F. Wainwright. 

FT. WAYNE, IND.—The Ideal Auto Mfg. 
& Sales Co. has been incorporated with 
$25,000 capital to manufacture and repair mo- 
tor vehicles, by Chas. J. Scheimann, B. P. 
Mossman and George B. Hall. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—The Wilberg Mig 
Co. has been incorporated with $50,000 cap 
ital to manufacture vehicles, by C. H. Leaf, 
C. A. Wilberg and V. B. Wilberg. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. The W. R. 
Wheeler Co. has been incorporated with $25, 
000 capital to manufacture automobile acces 
sories, by W. R. Wheeler, R. C. Shaneberger 
and G. R. Wheeler. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. The Merchants’ 
Heat & Light Co. is planning to issue $425,- 
000 in bonds and stocks to provide for im- 
provements, including plant equipment, meters 
and additional steam power machinery. 


INDIANAPOLIS.—The Lawndale Mfg. Co., 
Elkhart, Ind., has been incorporated witl 
$75,000 capital to manufacture heavy and 
light wood and metal machinery. The incor 
porators are Andrew H. Beardsley, William 
H. Foster, James A. Bell, Carl D. Greenleaf, 
and John J. Mullaney. 

INDIANAPOLIS. - 
let for the construction of a plant at Rural 
and Roosevelt avenues to cost $30,000 for 
the Linde Air Products Co., New York. The 
plans call for a_ brick, concrete and_ steel 
structure, 125 x 160 feet, which will be used 
in the manufacture of oxygen for use in the 
steel industry. 


LAFAYETTE, IND.—The Removable Catch 


Contracts have been 
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Basin Co. has been incorporated with $25,000 
capital to manufacture catch basins, by W. J. 
Fox, G. C. Fidler and Henry Kerkhoff. 


REMINGTON, IND. — The Superb Mfg. 
Co. has been incorporated with $10,000 cap- 
ital to manufacture automobile accessories, by 
Louis B. Elmore, S. Burns and O. B. El- 
more. 


RICHMOND, IND.—Bids will be received 
about July 1 by John A. Mueller, engineer, 
New Castle, Ind., for a concrete bridge at 
South G. street, costing $120,000. 

AURORA, ILL.—The Lyon Metallic Mfg. 
Co., maker of metal lockers, will build a 
l-story factory, 100 x 160 feet, to cost $15,000. 
F. S. Waters is general manager. 

CHICAGO.—The Weller Mfg. Co., 1840 
North Kostner avenue, will build an addition 
to its machine shop, costing $2,000. 

CHICAGO.—The 
of Street & 


Amalgamated Association 
Electric Railway Employes, 
division No. 241, W. M. Tabor, 138 North 
LaSalle street, secretary, is planning to build 
a 4-story, fireproof building, 80 x 180 feet, at 
Ashland and Van Buren streets, at a cost of 
200,000. 


MILLINGTON, ILL. — The Ballou Sand 
Co, will install two round washers with one 
revolving screen, two large round storage 


tanks with elevator, and one “box car loader. 
ST. ANNE, ILL.—The plant of the Kan- 
kakee Universal Welding Co. has been burned 
with a large loss on equipment, which will 
be replaced. They manufacture wire automo- 
bile wheels. 
DETROIT. 
has been incorporated with 
The incorporators are R. R. 
Buckbee and W. H. Paul. 
DETROIT.—The American Motors Tire Co. 
has been incorporated with $300,000 capital 
to manufacture tires and rubber goods. The 
incorporators are N. W. McLeod, J. L. John- 
son and W. Grayson, all of St. 


The Self-Adjusting Bearing Co. 
$100,000 capital. 
rau &.. -S. 


Louis. 


SAGINAW, MICH.—Cowles & Mutscheller, 
architects, are preparing plans for a 1-story, 


60 x 64-foot factory, to cost $10,000, for the 


Brandsfield Billing & Supply Co. L. Kurtz 
is the manager, 

ZEELAND, MICH.—The Federal Tool & 
Stamping Co. has been incorporated with 
$7,500 capital. The incorporators are R. B. 
Summers, J. L. DeGlopper and F. L, Jerome. 
APPLETON, WIS. — The Appleton Wire 
Works, second largest producer of paper mill 


screens and wires in the world, is building a 
new annealing room and 
140 feet, of fireproof 
loom will be installed in the main mill, giv- 
ing the company a battery of fifty of the 
largest looms ever constructed. A. B. Weis- 
enborn is president and general manager. 
CLINTONVILLE, WIS.—The Four Wheel 
Drive Auto Co., manufacturer of quadruple 
drive motor trucks, is preparing to 


warehouse, 35 x 


construction. Another 


erect a 
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second addition. The new building will be 
100 x 175 feet with sawtooth roof. 

ELKHORN, WIS.—The city light and 
water commission has contracted with the 


Ideal Electric Co., Mansfield, O., for fur- 
nishing a 40 and a 75-horsepower motor at 
$1,500. 

FOND DU LAC, WIS.—Gaffin & Gerle 


have taken the general contract for the erec- 
tion of the new Chicago & Northwestern 
depot here, to cost $75,000. 

GREEN BAY, WIS.—The Northern Paper 
Mills is preparing to build a sulphite plant 
with a capacity of 25 tons a day. 

GREEN BAY, WIS. — The Hudson-Sharp 
Machine Co. and the Sectional Roll Mfg. Co. 
have combined with a capital of $60,000 and 
will equip a factory with lathes, shapers and 
other iron working machinery. 

KENOSHA, WIS.—The American Brass Co, 
has announced plans for the erection of a 


$2,000,006 plant at Kenosha. The proposed 
plant will include rolling mills, casting shops 
and an office building. 


KENOSHA, WIS.—The T. B. Jeffrey Co., 
manufacturer of trucks and motor cars, is pre- 
paring for two large additions to its factory. 
These additions will consist of a 1-story, 125 
x 600-foot, reinforced concrete foundry and a 
5-story, brick, concrete and steel building. 

KENOSHA, WIS.—The Arnold Engineer- 
ing Co., 105 South LaSalle street, Chicago, 
has taken a contract for the construction of 
a foundry and a manufacturing building for 
the Thomas B. Jeffery Co., automobile and 
truck manufacturer, Kenosha. Plans 
have not yet been completed, but the dimen- 
sions of the be 120 x 650 feet, 
and of the factory, 150 x 250 feet, five stor- 
ies and basement, 

MANITOWOC, 
5-story manufacturing 
the Aluminum 
work will be started on a 
tion to the present 
is president of the 

MILWAUKEE, WIS.—The Badger Wire & 
Iron Works, 687 Muskego avenue, has awarded 
all the contracts for a large $20,000 factory 
addition, to be of brick and steel, 105 x 140 
feet, l-story and basement. The present shop 
drive will be changed to individual motor-drive 


motor 


foundry will 


WIS.—As soon 
and office building of 
Mfg. Co. is completed, 
50 x 150-foot addi- 
shop. 
company. 


asthe big 
Goods 


main George Vits 


throughout. 


MILWAUKEE.—The Parry Grain & Mill 


ing Co., Chamber of Commerce, has awarded 
a general contract to the Burrell Engineering 
& Construction Co., Chicago, for the erection 


of its new mill and elevator on the North 
Western tracks at Lincoln avenue, Milwaukee. 


About $75,000 will 


MILWAUKEE, WIS.—The city 
Staal, has 
bridge 


be expended. 


engineer, 
prepared plans for a 
over the Milwaukee 
Cedar and_ Biddle _ streets. The 
$180,000 for a 


George F. 
bascule river to 
connect 


estimated cost is span at the 


1241 


present angle and $192,500 if the bridge is 
built on a straight line across the river. 


NEENAH, WIS.—Bids for the erection of 
the new government building and postoffice 
at Neenah will be taken until June 19. The 
cost will be about $75,000. 


OSHKOSH, WIS.—The Universal Foundry 
Co. has been incorporated with $10,000 cap- 
ital and will build a 70 x 200-foot building 
to be equipped for a foundry and pattern 
shop. The incorporators are R. Ziebell, L. 
J. Monahan, A. Ziebell and J. D. Termaat. 


STEVENS POINT, WIS.—A new power 
dam, of reinforced concrete, 2,500 feet in 
length and 18 feet high, will be constructed 
in the Wisconsin river at Stevens Point by 
the Wisconsin River Pulp & Paper Co. The 
cost will be $75,000. Upon its completion 
considerable, hydro-electric equipment will be 
installed in the power house. 


SUPERIOR, WIS.—Bids will be taken 
soon for the erection of an $80,000 manual 
training building for the state normal school 
at Superior. Plans are being drawn by Van 
Ryn & DeGelleke, architects, Caswell block, 
Milwaukee. William Kittle, Madison, Wis., is 
secretary of the normal school. 


WATERTOWN, WIS.—}. D. Casey is 
building a shop on Water street, to be 40 x 
90 feet, 2-story and basement. Considerable 
new equipment is being purchased. 


WAUPUN, WIS.—A contract for a 10,000- 
gallon tank on a 46-foot steel tower for the 
Oakwood summer resort at Green Lake, Wis., 
has been awarded to the Breyer Bros.-Whiting 
Co. 

WEST ALLIS, WIS.—The Mount Pleasant 
Dairy Co., W. R. McKowen, general manager, 
will build a large dairy plant, including a 
refrigerating house for which a 10-ton ice 
machine is required. 

KANSAS CITY.—W. E. Zahner, 12 West 
Tenth street, is building a brass foundry, 50 
x 100 feet, to cost $2,000. 

KANSAS CITY, MO.—H. H. Hill, archi- 
tect, 401 Gordon building, is preparing plans 
for a 4-story hotel, 96 x 132 feet, to cost 
$150,000, for J. W. Bronson, Tenth and 
Locust streets, 

ST. LOUIS. 
Metal Co. has 
capital by J. 
Clemens. 


-The 


been 


John Clemens Sheet 
incorporated with $3,500 
Clemens, O. Luedde, and B. M. 


HAMPTON, IA.—The city of Hampton 
plans to install a  109,000-gallon, elevated 


tank. 

GAYLORD, MINN.—The Northern States 
Power Co., H. M. Byllesby, Chicago, presi- 
dent, will build a transmission line to furnish 
power to five towns near Gaylord. 

HENDRICKS, MINN. — The Hendricks 
Light & Power Co, will build a new power 
plant. H. L. Bisson, Hendricks, is the en- 
gineer. 


In the South and Around the Gulf 


CHATTANOOGA, 
Chemical 


TENN.—The 
Corporation will 
plant for manufacturing 
of $75,000. H. W. Sparks is manager. 

ERWIN. TENN.—A, 7-kiln pottery to man- 
ufacture tableware is to be established here 
by a company in which Mark W. Potter, 24 
Broad street, New York, is interested. 

NASHVILLE, TENN.—The Warren Bros., 
paint manufacturers, propose to establish a 
branch manufacturing plant at Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

SHELBYVILLE, TENN.—The Sylvan Cot- 
ton Mills is asking for prices 


Kalbfleich 
build and equip a 


chemicals at a _ cost 


on electrical 


machinery and supplies, especially wiring for 


generators and motors. 

LEXINGTON, KY.—The American Metallic 
Packing Co. is in the market for a 36-inch 
gage, second-hand, iog loader. 

LOUISVILLE, KY.—A rolling department 
is to be added to the plant of the Excelsior 
Oak Ninth street and 
avenue. 

LOUISVILLE, KY.—The Louisville Oak 
Flooring Co. has been incorporated with $25,- 
000 capital by W. H. Gillette, J. M. Lanham 
and W. L. Gillette and will establish a wood- 
working plant at Twenty-second street and 


Tanning Co., Ormsby 


Magnolia avenue. 

SOMERSET, KY.—A machine shop will be 
equipped by the school board as a part of 
the preparations for the manual training 
course to be begun next fall. 

WINGO, KY.—The city of Wingo con- 
templates a $10,000 municipal lighting plant; 
W. D. Mullins is chairman of the committee 
working on the project. 

NEW BRAUNFELS. TEX. — The Landa 
Industries have retained Bartlett & Ranney, 
engineers, Chandler building, San Antonio, to 
prepare plans and supervise the building of 
a 500-kilowatt turbo-generator powerhouse. 
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IRON AND STEEL PRICES 


PIG IRON 

(Lower price to July 1; higher to Jan. 1.) 
Bessemer valley ......cccsevees $21.00 to 21.50 
SE ree arr 18.95 to 19.20 
ES rr ere 20.00 to 20.50 
i “CE Laces es boenseeves 18.50 to 19.00 
Malleable, Pittsburgh .......... 19.45 to 19. . 
Malleable foundry, Chicago..... 19.5 
Malleable foundry, Philadelphia... 21.50 to 21. 3 
Malleable foundry, Buffalo...... 18.50 to 19.00 
No. 1X foundry, Philadelphia... 21.00 to 21.50 
No. 2 foundry, Pittsburgh...... 19.45 to 19.70 
No. 2 foundry, Cleveland....... 19.30 to 19.80 
No. 2 foundry, Ironton ........ 18.50 to 19.00 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago......... 19.00 


No. 2X foundry, Philadelphia... 20.50 to 21.00 
No. 2X foundry, N. @; tidewater 20.50 to 21.00 
a 


No. 2X foundry, Buffalo........ 18.50 to 19.00 
No. 2 plain, Philadelphia....... 20.00 to 20.50 
No. 2 plain, N. J. tidewater..... 20.00 to 20.50 
ft xX = O—Ea 18.25 to 18.75 
No. 2 southern, Birmingham . 15.60 to 15.50 
No. 2 southern, Cincinnati...... 17.90 to 18.40 
No. 2 southern, Chicago ....... 19.50 to 20.00 
No. 2 southern, Phila. delivery... 20.00 to 20.50 
No. 2 southern, Cleveland...... 19.00 to 19.50 
No. 2 southern, New York docks 19.00 to 19.50 
No. 2 southern, Boston docks... 19.25 to 19.75 
No. 2 south. interior, New Eng. 20.00 to 21.00 
No. 2 southern, St. 0S aia 18.40 to 18.90 
Virginia No. 2X, furnace....... 18.50 to 19.00 
Virginia 2X, Philadelphia....... 21.25 to 21.75 
Virginia No. 2X, Jersey City... 21.00 to 21.50 
Virginia 2X, Boston points..... 21.75 to 22.25 
Gray forge, eastern Pa......... 19.25 to 19.50 
Gray forge, Pittsburgh ........ 18.95 
Gray forge, Birmingham........ 14.00 to 14.50 
Silveries, 8 per cent, furnace.... 27.00 to 29.00 
Silveries, 8 per cent, Chicago. 31.50 
Low phos. Standard, Phila...... 34.00 to 35.00 
Low phos. Lebanon, Pa. furnace 30.00 to 32.00 
Low phos. Pittsburgh .......... 30.00 to 31.00 
Charcoal, Lake Superior, Chgo., 

Ey EIS cas weak a poke sid 19.75 to 22.25 
ORE, ONERED hc vicvewcice swiss 21.00 to 22.00 
Charcoal, Birmingham ......... 22.50 to 23.00 

IRON ORE 
Lake Superior Ores. 
(Lower Lake Ports.) 
Old range Bessemer, 55 per cent, ton... .$4.45 
Mesabi Bessemer, 55 per cent, ton....... 4.20 
Old range non-Bess., 51% per cent, ton.. 3.70 
Mesabi non-Bess., 51% per cent, ton..... 3.55 


Eastern Ores. 

(Per unit delivered eastern Pennsylvania.) 
Pt. Henry fur., *, per cent, unit. 8.5c to 8.9c 
Local N. Y. and J. ores, unit. 8.5c wad 4 
Port Henry ae, Mt mines, ton. $4. 

oreign Ores. 
(Per unit Philadelphia.) 
(Prices eominel) 


Foreign Bess., 50 to 65 per cent..... 8 to 8Y% 
For’n non-Bess., 50 to 65 per cent... 8to8% 
COKE 
(At the ovens.) 

Connellsville furnace ............. $2.50 to 2.75 
Connellsville fur., contract........ 2.50 to 3.00 
Connellsville foundry, contract..... 3.50 to 3.75 
Connellsville foundry ............. 3.00 to 3.50 
Wise county furnace, contract..... 3.00 to 3.25 
Wise county foundry, contract.... 3.50 to 3.75 
Pocahontas foundry, contract..... 3.25 to 3.75 
Pocahontas furnace, contract...... 3.00 to 3.25 
New River foundry, contract...... 3.75 to 4.25 
New River furnace, contract...... 3.25 to 3.50 
FERRO ALLOYS AND STEEL MAKING 
METALS 

Ferro manganese, 80 per cent, 

seaboard, prompt ............ 250 to 300 
Ferro manganese, 80 per cent, 

seaboard, contract ............ 175 
Spiegel, 20 per cent, fur. early 

Oe ES Ee 2 60.00 


Ferro-silicon, 50 per cent, Phil. 83.00 to 85.00 
Ferro-silicon, 50 per cent, Pbgh. 83.00 to 85.00 

Bessemer ferro-silicon, 9 per cent to 10 per 
cent, $32.00; 10 to 11 per cent, $33.00; 11 to 
12 per cent, $34.00; 12 to 13 per cent, $35.00 
a ton at the furnace at Ashland, Jackson and 
New Straitsville, 

Ferro-carbon titanium, 8 to 12% cents per 
pound in carloads. 


Corrected up to Tuesday noon 


SEMI-FINISHED MATERIAL 


Open hearth billets, Phila...... $50.00 to 55.00 
Forging billets, Phila........... 65.00 to 70.00 
Forging billets, Pbgh., nominal.. 65.00 to 70.00 
Forging billets, Chicago........ 65.00 


Wire rods, Pittsburgh (nom.)... 60.00 to 65.00 
Bessemer billets, Youngstown... 42.00 to 45.00 
Bessemer billets, Pittsburgh.... 42.00 to 45.00 
Open hearth billets, Pittsburgh.. 42.00 to 45.00 
Open hearth billets, Youngstown 42.00 to 45.00 
Bess. sheet bars, Youngstown... 42.00 to 45.00 
Op. h’th sheet bars, Youngstown 42.00 to 45.00 
Bess. shect bars, Pittsburgh.... 42.00 to 45.00 
Open hearth sheet bars, Pbgh.. 42.00 to 45.00 
Muck bar, Pittsburgh (nominal) 40.00 to 45.00 


SKELP 
Grooved steel skelp ............ 2.50c 
Sheared steel skelp............ ; 2.75c¢ 


RAILS AND TRACK MATERIAL 


(Gross tons.) 
Stand. Bess. rails, Pbgh. & Chg. 














delivery after May 1, 1917 $33.00 
Stan. op-h’th rails, Pbgh. & Che. 

delivery after May 1, 1917 35.00 
Light rails, 8 to 10 ibs. i Pbgh.. 50.00 
Light rails, 8 lb., Chicago...... 43.00 
Light rails, 12 to 14 Ibs., Pbgh. 49.00 
Light rails, 12 lIbs., Chicago.... 42.00 
Light rails, 16 to 20 Ibs., Pbgh. 48.00 

Freight Rates, Pig Iron 
Mahoning and Shenango valleys to:— 
I a ae ane edt chm ah hs) om mE $0.95 
CE eck ab aeee 2.98 
RY ti. Je <6 Gish seus atae er eeeewe ae 3.18 
NE i is s cutulaWges s meebe Hees 2.78 
EN o> Bn oe 5 sane v's Kd paren ss Rs | 
ER GN i Gn Sabhh obs 6b ash baie sede 3.18 
Buffalo to:— 
ghey SEE ae CLE. $1.26 
New tS aU SMES 6 cicsie ed’ 00's 8 2.58 
New York and Brooklyn (all rail).. 2.58 
New York and Brooklyn (by 
ME A tbs ss thnewak ewes ao eee 1.25 to 1.60 
Virginia furnaces to:— 
Boston docks (r. and w.).......... $3.05 
New England (all rail)............. 3.25 
New York dock (r. and w.)........ 2.88 
Birmingham, Ala., to:— 
EE 5 Ce pages vs cce% oc eanee $2.90 
SN a eee chet bas ces a evnssvaees 4.00 
aa in gis iis ak be dic p-n cee Ale-n 4.00 
NN NL sain Se cb viese csv ewsie 2.65 
New York (all 0 a ee ee 6.15 
ge aE OA B® eee 4.25 
Philadelphia (all rail) ............. 5.20 
Philadelphia (r. and w.)............ 4.00 
EY wihias Gs chau sdbehe see bie 4.90 
NE es. os vids aptiv¥os eb 2.75 
Chicago to:— 
OS SIS rn, ere $2.80 
EIT ES een ep Ge oe .50 
CE ie eye a 1.40 
| a Se ee renee eee! t 
SME Tit cueen ce aca kes akateenes 1.58 
Ironton and Jackson, O., to:— 
PE Sie ale Oty mle u's Se 
NS OE ne een ae 1.26 
EE aes ee Geek Oe a wee GREK Ss 1.62 
eis GAGs yc caNs Siw bed odds 6 1.81 
NT Er re eer 1.58 
Light rails. 16 to 20 Ibs., Chgo.. $41.00 
Light rails, 25 to 45 Ibs., Phgh. 47.00 
Light raiis, 25 to 45 lbs., Chgo. 40.00 
Relaying rails, standard, Pbgh. 

Ne I se Cull en wae 6k a os oe $23.00 to 24.00 
Relaying rails, light, Chicago.... 24.00 to 25.00 
Angle bars, st. sect., Pbgh. base 2.00c 
Angle bars, st. sections, Chgo.. 2.00c to 2.50c 
Spikes, railroad, Pittsburgh..... 2.65c to 2.75¢ 
Spikes, railroad, Chicago........ 2.75 to 2.90¢ 
Track bolts, Pittsburgh Tots Ley «ee 3.25¢ to 3.50c 
Track bolts, ae 3.25c¢ to 3.50c 
Tié plates, Chicago ........0c0. 50.00 to 55.00 


SHAPES, PLATES AND BARS 


Structural shapes, Pittsburgh... 2.75c¢ to 3.25c 
Structural shapes, Pbgh. (con.) 2.50c to 2.75¢ 
Structural shapes, Philadelphia 2.659c to 3.159c 


Structural shapes, Chgo....... 2.69c to 3.29c 

Structural shapes, New York.. 2.669c to 3.169c 

oe. | eee 3.09¢ to 3.49c 
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Tank plates, Pittsburgh (con.) 2.75¢ to 3.00c 


Tank plates, Pittsburgh....... 3 3.00c to 4.25¢ 
Tank plates, Philadelphia..:... 2.909c to 3.909c 
Tank plates, New York....... 2.919c to 3.919c 


Bars, soft steel, Chicago...... 2.69c to 3.29c 
Bars, soft steel, Pbgh. wo eile 2.50c to 2.75¢ 
Bars, soft steel, Pittsburgh.. 2.75¢ to 3.25c 
Bars, soft steel, New York.... 2.669c to 3.169c 
Bars, soft steel, Philadelphia... 2.659c to 3.159c 
Hoops, carloads, Pittsburgh... 2.75c¢ to 3.00c 


Basias, Pittebaren | a. osisceiesss 2.50c to 2.75c 
Shafting, Pbgh., contr. carloads 10 to 20 off 
SS. SR” Sere ae 
Bar iron, Philadelphia........ 2.559¢ 
mae. 200, CISPRIRRG, 05 2 cc ce» 2.40c 
Bar iron, New York.......... 2.569¢ 
Bar iron, Pittsburgh.......... 2.65c to 2.75c 
Hard steel bars, Chgo........ 2.50c to 2.75c 


SHEETS AND TIN PLATE 
BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS PITTSBURGH 


Per Ib. 
AG OR SE ee eer: 2.95c to 3.20c 
eS oe . Sarre reg: FT OS BS 
MG ER MU BOs ech ee ccsnnseaved 3.15c to 3.40c 
Pee, (RS ON 994) 5 Ss TEAS. ORS aS 
ee ee ee ee eer reed 3.30c to 3.55c¢ 


BOX ANNEALED SHEETS, COLD 
ROLLED PITTSBURGH 


Ne ae Bere 2.80c to 2.95c 
ie BP” Be. a er eee 2.85c to 3.00c 
Oa. ae Ee ea eee 2.90 to 3.05c 
AG eee os cus a ad ae 2.95c to 3.10c 
A Nias 55 « uid'a baad a so OR 3.00c to 3.15¢ 
OS SE a Ale treme 2G 
WG ABO) ae Sees vin 00 00s eee eee E8ac 


GALVANIZED SHEETS OF BLACK 
SHEET GAGE, PITTSBURGH 





Se Oe Oe a ee re 4.00c to 4.25c¢ 
CCEA... een sc ase w Omak 4.10c to 4.35 
i i UE cess eabiee.e axes 4.10c to 4. 3c. 
es 0 WEE OME Gh ate ce wou e eb eewa 4.20c to 4.45c 
SR le. See ere eee oa 4.35c to 4.60c 
EN ee eee 4.55c to 4.80c 
Oe Ge Sasori 4.70c to 4.95c 
ES ee ee eee eg ee 4.85c to 5.10c 
SS eee eer errr rece a: ey ee 
ae ee ae ey ee 5.15c to 5.40c 
No. 28, black, Chicago........ 3.09¢ to 3.19¢c 
No. 28, galvanized, Chgo...... 5.19¢ 


No. 10, blue annealed, Phila... 3.659c to 4.159c 
No. 10, blue annealed, Chgo... 3.19c to 3.29c 
Tin plate, 100 lb., coke base.. 


IRON AND STEEL PIPE 
(Prices Adopted April 21, 1916.) 


Steel. 

Butt weld: Black. Galv. 
%, % and ¥ DE cts os haul rg. ot 63 30% 
% in. . oer, eee ae 46% 
%4 to 2° in. ‘ee ee ‘ 70 50% 

Lap weld:—- 

BO eon Tee vn 65 45% 
TN os sn a ose dade 24.0 68 48 
pe fe roe rare’ : 65 44% 
a ee ee eee 53% ‘ 
IN 5 cg he oe & Graces etal oe 51 

Iron 

Butt weld :— Black. Galv. 
Se, | 52 19 
ee Sn adie sy wea Stee aw 53 20 
ge Sa eee ree 57 33 
GS ye "Ry eee 60 38 

Lap weld:— 

ES aS ees eae ee en 48 26 
Us eet ow ua swt elke epemtid 54 33 
fp SREP Pe ee Pree er ee 55 34 
PS Tere eee 57 37 
a SS eee are gee 57 37 
eb er ce eee 56 36 
BOILER TUBES 
Steel, 3% to 4% inches, lol............ 56 
Iron, ‘33% to 4% inches, 1.¢.1.......0.06. 44 


WIRE PRODUCTS 


(Retailers’ price 5 cents above jobbers’ 
quotations.) 
Wire nails, jobbers’, Pittsburgh. iar 50 to 2.70 
Plain wire, jobbers’, Pittsburgh.. 2.45 


Galvanized wire, jobbers’, Pbgh.. 3.15 
Polished staples, Pbgh............ 2.65 
Galvanized staples, Pbgh.......... 3.35 
Barb wire, painted, jobbers’, Pbgh. 2.65 
Barb wire, galv., jobbers’, Pbgh.. 3.35 








IRON AND STEEL PRICES 


Corrected up to Tuesday noon 





BOLTS AND NUTS 


(Delivered within 20-cent freight radius.) 

arriage bolts, % x 6 inches, smaller or 
shorter, rolled thread, 50 and 10, cut threads, 
50, larger or longer, 40. 

Machine bolts with hot pressed nuts, 4% x 4 
inches, smaller or shorter, rolled 50, 10 and 
5; cut, 50 and 5; larger or longer, 40 and 10. 
Cold pressed, semi-finished hexagon nuts, 60 
and 10. 

Gimlet and cone point lag bolts, 50 and 
10. Hot pressed square, blank or tapped nuts, 
$2.90 off list; hot pressed hexagon blank or 
tapped, $2.90. 

Cold pressed square, blank or tapped, $2.60 
off; hexagon, blank or tapped, all sizes, $3.00, 


RIVETS 
Structural rivets, Phe. esi wei oo. sso . 4.25¢ 
Structural rivets, Chgo. delivery....... 3.50¢ 
Mather eevete, FUG ssvck cide cen ices 4.35c¢ 
Boiler rivets, Chgo. delivery........... 3.60c 
STEEL SHEET PILING 
(Pittsburgh.) 
Base SISO seccsscsvcctevas iveveckeenee 2.50¢ 
STANDARD STEEL CHAIN 
Chain, % inch proof coil........ 5.00c to 5.50c 


COLD ROLLED STRIP STEEL 
Base price 6.00c to 6.25¢ per 100 pounds, 
hard, coils 1% inches and wider and by .100 
inches and_ heavier. 
Extra for Thickness. 


O.20Gteckh and thickes  . ois cciccgcevioers Base 
RE. Gads cd pos ca cuss Gays enekw ere $0.05 
OR ITD. obec sc vovesrbcekucdaticwennn 0.20 
en eres pieces ea raeEbewpeeee 0.20 
RIE, - 0 o'v:0 00-000 vapead a beveenuan «+ O8e 
DPMS 3 veccesstevecdins boNakeamee 0.45 


0.020 to 0.024 
0.02 


025 
0.017 to 0.019 
0.015 to 0.016 
Sete to 0.014 





eee eee ee ee 


3.50 
“Other extras as per card of: March 15, 1916. 


CAST IRON WATER PIPE 
Four-inch, Chicago ......... . + «+ $33.50 to 34.00 
Six-inch and larger, Chicago..... 30.50 to 31.00 
Six-inch Class B, New Yor 5 30.50 





Four-inch, Class B, New York. 33.50 
Four to six-inch, Birmingham.. 28.00 
Six-inch and larger, Birmingham 25.00 
Light weight water and gas pipe 
$1 per ton higher than stand- 
ard water. 
WAREHOUSE PRICES 

Steel bare, Chiche@: .pacssncscs 3.10c 
Steel squares, 2-in. & ov., Cleve. 3.75¢ 
Steel rounds, 2-in. & ov., Cleve. 3.75¢ 
Steel bars, under 2 in., Cleveland 3.25¢ 
ee a ee | es eee 3.25¢ 
Steel bars, Philadelphia ........ 3.25c to 4.10c 
Steel bara, New York........:. 3.25c to 3.50c 
Steel Dares, St. Lotis......ccess 3.15¢ 
Steel bars, Cincinnati........... 3.20c to 3.75¢ 
Ce Cw RS exe capeees 3.20c 
Steel bars, over 2-in., Buffalo... 4.20c 
Shee) Dbee. | MMs v5 vs owe k <0 3.35¢ 
arom Dare, CheicnWO. i520 ccescces 3.10¢ 
Iron bars, Cleveland ........... 3.20¢ 
eae ee eee 3.25¢ 
Ioom-tete; St. Louis, ....2 0066s 2.75¢ 
Iron bars, Cincinnati 3.20c to 3.75¢ 
Iron bars, Philadelphia 3.00c to 3.25¢ 
Iron bars, New York 3.25c 
SG MEU “Alea s tsb x'eus cass e 3.10c 
TG: | SUOMI Gee Gaaclnwewe doe 3.25¢ 
NN, BE Ne tccedéebeve 3.15¢ 
ae. ee ee ee 3.20¢ 
Shapes, New ek A aaa tas 
Sen, CERO «5 vo veweasecne 3.25¢ 
Shapes, Philadelphia ........... 3.25¢ to 3.50c 
ee ree cee 3.35¢ 
Shapes and plates, Cincinnati.... 3.20c to 3.50c 
SED wo cS kee cbnas vende 3.50c 
PEE: APOUOEE - Seb acdavons sso 4.00c 
Pe, ee wales scene boca 3.55¢ 
Pe. ke UE A oectcdwidaucecs 3.60c 
a UR ee 4.25c to 4.50¢ 
Peet, COONS «oo dks ssc cdaics 3.65c 
eee ae 4.00c to 4.25c¢ 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Chgo... 3.40c 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Cleve.. 3.50c 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Buffalo. 3.25¢ 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets St. L... 3.45¢ 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Cinci.. 3.50c 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, St. Paul 3.50c 


No. 10 blue and sheets, Detroit. 4.00c 
No. 28 black sheets, Chgo...... 3.20¢ 


No. 28 black sheets, Cleveland. 2.95¢ 
No. 28 black sheets, Cinci...... 3.95¢ 
No. 28 black sheets, Detroit... . 3.50¢ 
No. 28 black sheets, St. Louis... 3.20¢ 
No..28 black sheets, St. Paul.... 3.35¢ 
No. 28 galv. sheets, Chgo...... 5.25¢ to 5.50¢ 
No. 28 galv. sheets, secre Sh 5.25¢ 
No. 28 galv. sheets, Gomeeets. 5.65¢ 
No. 28 galv. sheets, Detroit. 5.50¢ 


No. 28 galv. sheets, St. Louis... 5.25¢ to 5.50¢ 





Freight Rates, Coke 
Connellsville district, per 2,000 Ibs., to:— 
eee ee CERES 60 hei $1.80 
MOE: ih cate deaeessaceah ee bowen 1.85 
Cs nh Cos cd 6d ous besa beceere 2.50 
CE. EK 5 cc rucadebracsshdscerer 1.60 . 
SNS ou it rns an 4d0ku eh oaienals Ee 2.10 
Es SO ns oa as caieeSanenanee 2.80 
WEE ccb cGWs Mie bhAenakusess Seat eee 2.50 
SORTER Son oes cb eve bivenea tele 2.50 
ee EEE EET TEC 2.85 
ee A rae eee 2.85 
BE S64 cs Cobh ER Oe eee RECS 2.05 
EA 5 5.5 S'a hin ous be SERED ee ES 75 
Ws as ded ee cannceadees 2.94 
SO ci ni ehceh bad bas bso begbuanas 1.85 
Vallew . PUNGROOS . biikcictesecnneen 1.20 
CHARI ors os bad ccnbusatincseion 2.00 











IRON AND STEEL SCRAP 


(Net Tons.) 
Angle bars, iron, Chicago....... $18.50 to 19.00 
Angle bars, steel, St. Louis.... 13.75 to 14.00 


19.50 to 20.00 
20.50 to 21.00 
11.25 to 11.75 


Arch bars and transoms, Chgo.. 
Arch bars and transoms, St. L.. 
Boiler plate, cut, No. 1, Chgo... 


Boiler plate, cut, No. 1, St. L.. 9.50 to 10.00 
Boiler punchings, Chicago ean 14.00 to 14.50 
Bundled. sh sheet, Cincinnati....... 8.50to 9. 

Busheling, No. 1, Chicago...... 13.00 to 13.50 


10.50 to 11.00 
13.75 to 14.00 


Cincinnati.... 


Busheling, No. 1, 
Cleveland.... 


Busheling, No. 1, 














Busheling, No. 1, St. Louis.... 12.25 to 12.50 
Busheling, No. 2, Chicago...... 9.25to 9.75 
Cast borings, Chicago eee uene ee 6.75 to 7.25 
Cast borings, Cincinnati........ 7.50to 8.00 
Cast borings, Cleveland......... 7.25to 7.50 
Cast borings, St. Louis......... 6.50 to 6.75 
et, Wek 1, RIGRRDS cceccccies 12.75 to 13.25 
Cast, No. 1, Cincinnati ........ 11.50 to 12.00 
Cast, No.1, Coevelands x05 csv 14.00 to 14.25 
Cast, No.4, :8¢... Lowis......0.2+ 12.75 to 13.25 
Freight Rates, Finished Material 
From Pittsburgh, carloads, per 100 Ibs. 
to:— 
Be 6, Se eererg 16.9 cents 
SS Narre ee 15.9 cents 
ED 6 cab U soc nuns hs enna 18.9 cents 
ES Er 11.6 cents 
MEE vo n0's.0.09.0 nase sees 15.4 cents 
eS Pe rr orr rrr er Te 10.5 cents 
CE cb bk eben navas oo bans 15.8 cents 
No va six ee td's 6 Ganes ool ee 18.9 cents 
Minneapolis and St. Paul..... 32.9 cents 
BONES nha base ben ioe oeeues cnn 68.6 cents 
SS os 6 capo de 0 Gh uk. snes 23.6 cents 
SOU. COON. cc tcncsvcnceves 30 cents 
DOE |... ocevaeebéadaces 45 cents 
Pacific coast (all rail)........ 73.9 cents 
Pacific coast (tin_plate)...... 70 cents 
Pacific coast, via Panama canal 61.9 cents 
Cot forme, CRICRRO..nog0s cesses 15.00 to 15.50 
Knuckles, coup., Chicago....... 15.50 to 16.00 
Knuckles, coup., St. Louis...... 15.00 to 15.50 
Locomotive tires, Chicago...... 19.00 to 19.50 
Locomotive tires, St. Louis..... 19.50 to 20.00 
Machine shop turnings, Chgo... 6.75to 7.25 
Machine shop turnings, Cleve... 7.50to 7.75 
Machine shop turnings, Cinci... 6.50to 7.00 
Machine shop turnings, St. L... 6.75 to 7.25 
Malleable agricultural, Chgo. ... 12.00 to 12.50 
Malleable agricultural, St. Louis 11.25 to 11.50 
Malleable, Cincinnati .......... 9.00 to 9.50 
Malleable railroad, Chicago..... 13.25 to 13.50 
Malleable railroad, St. Louis.... 12.00 to 12.25 
Pipes and flues, Cleve. (nom.).. 12.00 to 13.00 


Cees 35063 11.75 to 12.25 
LOU 66 i sexe 11.50 to 11.75 
. 16.90 to 16.50 


Pipes and flues, 
Pipes and flues, St. 

Railroad wrought, No. ‘ 
Railroad wrought, No. 1, Cleve.. 17.00 to 17.25 
Railroad wrought, No. -1, St. L. 16.00 to 16.50 
Railroad wrought, No. 1, i.. 12.75 to 13.25 
Railroad wrought, No. 2, Chgo.. 14.75 to 15.25 


Railroad wrought, No. 2, St. L. 15.50 to 16.00 
Shafting, St. Louwis.........+++- 16.75 to 17.25 
Springs, St. Louis.........-. +++ 35.00 to 15.50 


Speings, GRieGMO ivccssctevcses 16.50 to 17.00 
Steel car pet ad St. Louis....... 25.50 to 26.00 
Steel car axles, Chicago....... . 26.00 to 26.50 
Stove plate, Chica OE Pe Se - 11,25 to 11.75 
Stove plate, Cleveland......... - 11.00 to 11.25 
Stove plate, Buffalo ........... 11.50 to 12,00 
Stove plate, Cincinnati.......... 8.25 to 8.75 
Stove plate, St. Louis......... - 9.00to 9.50 
(Gress tons.) 
Busheling, No. 1, Buffalo....... 15.00 to 15.50 
Busheling, No. 1, hao ga .+» 15.00 to 15.50 
Busheling,. No. Buffalo. 11.50 to 12.00 
Bundled sheets, ys et come Te ‘ves « 13.25 to 13.50 
Bundled sheets, Cleveland....... 12.75 to 13.25 
Bundled sheets, Buffalo......... 12.00 to 12,50 
Car wheels (iron), Pittsburgh... 15.00 to 15.50 
Car wheels (steel), Pittsburgh... 18.25 tod 
Car wheels, Chicago............ 12.50-to 13. 
Car wheels, eastern ne eatndare - 16.75 to 17.25 
Car wheels, Dullale. ks os avisee cd 14.50 to 15.06 
Car wiettes Be? Wis avtesiadice 14.75 to 15.25 
Car wheels, St. Louis.......... 12.75 to 13.25 
Car wheels, Birmingham........ 12.50 to 13,00 
Tram car wheels, B’ham........ 10.50 to 11.00 
Cast borings, New York....... 8.00 to 
Cast borings, eastern Pa....... 10.50to 11.00 
Cast borings, Buffalo .......... 925to 9. 
Cast —— Pittsburgh........ 10. 
Cast, N eastern Pa......... 17.50 to 18.00 
Cast, No. i Pittsburgh........ . 16.00 to 16.50 
Cast, No. ae Biekin “3 PASE: 11.00 to 11.50 
Cast, heavy No. points. 16.50 to 17.00 
Forge, No. 1, mie Ba ce xen 14.50 to 15.00 
Frogs, switches, guards, St. L.. 15.50 to 15.75 
Grate bars, Buffalo ............ 12.00 to 12.50 
Grate bars, N. J. nts.... 13.50 to 13.75 
Heavy axle turnings, Buffalo... 12.00 to 12.50 
Heavy melting steel, Pbgh...... 16.75 to 17.25 
Heavy melting steel, Buffalo.... 17.00 to 17.50 
Heavy melting steel, Chicago... 16.00 to 16.50 
Heavy melting steel, Cleveland.. 16.00 to 16.50 
Heavy melting steel, Cincinnati. 13.75 to 14.25 
Heavy melting steel, eastern Pa. 16.50 to 17.00 
Heavy melting steel, New York 14.50 to 15.00 
Heavy melting steel, St. Louis. 15.75 to 16.00 


Heavy melting steel, am.... 10,50 to 11.00 
Tron raile, Clica@O<. 0. gctiscwne 18.75 to 19.25 
Tron rails, Buffalo ........... .. 18,00 to 18.50 
Tron rails, Cincinnati ...... ..++ 14,00 to 14.50 
Tron rails, St. WR dcixevs dae 17.50 to 18.00 
Iron rails, Cleveland (nom.)..... 17.00 to 18.00 
Iron axles, Pittsburgh.......... 26.50 to 27.00 
Tron axles, Cincinnati ......... 20.50 to 21.00 
Iron axles, eastern Pa.......... 27.00 to 28.00 
Tron axles, Chicago ........... 26.75 to 27.75 
Iron axles, St. Louis........... 23.50 to 24.00 
Iron axles, Buffalo ........++5- 24.00 to 24.50 
Low phos. steel, Buffalo........ 20.00 to 20.50 
Low phos. steel, Pbhgh.......... 21.50 
Low phos. steel, eastern Pa..... 23.90 to 23.50 
Machine shop turnings, Buffalo. 8.00to 8.50 
Mch. shop turnings, New saan . 7.25to 7.50 
Mch. shop turnings, Pbgh.. 10.25 
Mch. shop turnings, eastern Pa. 9.50 to 10.00 


Malleable_ railroad, Cleveland.. 
Malleable railroad, Buffalo. ..... 
Malleable railroad, Pittsburgh. . 


Malleable railroad, eastern Pa... 14.50 to 15.00 
R. R. and mch, cast, No. 1, Bf. 16.00 to 16.50 
R. R. wrowm:at. No. 1, Buffalo... 19.00 to 19.50 
R. R. wret., N. 1, eastern Pa... 22.50 to 23.00 
R. R. wrgt., N. 1, New York.. 20.50 to 21.90 
R. R. wrought, No. 1, Pbgh.... 18.50 to 19.00 
R. R. wrought No. 1 B’ham.... 14.50 to 15.00 
Reroll. rails, 5 ft. & ov., Phgh.. 18.00 to 18.25 
Reroll. rails, 5 ft. & ov., Chgo.. 17.25 to 17.75 
Reroll. rails, 5 ft. & ov., Cleve.. 16.00 to 16.75 
Reroll. raits, 5 ft. & ov., E. Pa.. 19.00 to 20.00 
Reroll, rails, 5 ft. & ov., St. L.. 16.75 to 17.25 
Reroll. rails. 5 ft. & ov., B*ham 14.00 to 14.50 
Shafting, New York..........+. 19.00 to 20.00 
Shafting, eastern Pa........... 20.00 to 21.09 
Shoveling steel, Chicago........ 15.25 to 15.50 
Shoveling steel, St. Louis....... 14.00 to 14.25 
Steel rails, short, Chicago...... 17.00 to 17.50 
Steel rails, short, Cleveland..... 19.00 to 19.50 
Steel rails, old, B’ham.......... 12.00 to 12.50 
Steel rails, short, St. Louis.... 15.75 to 16.00 
Steel car axles, Birmingham.... 21.00 to 22.00 
Steel car axles, New York..... 22.00 to 23.00 
Steel car axles, Buffalo......... 24.00 to 24.50 
Steel car axles, Cleveland....... 26.00 to 28.00 
Steel car axles, Pittsburgh...... 26.50 to 27.09 
Steel car axles, eastern Pa..... 25.00 to 26.00 
Stove plate, N. J. points........ 13.00 to 13.50 
Stove plate, Birmingham ....... 10.00 to 10.50 


Stove 
Stove 


plate, 
plate, 


Pittsburgh........- 
enstete: FO... scsis 


Wrought pipe, New Tosh... 5. s5% 


Wrou 


Wrought pipe, Buffalo 


ght pipe, 


eastern Pa...... 


eee ewnne 


11.50 to 12.00 
13.00 to 13.50 
12.00 to 12.50 
14,00 to 14.50 
14.00 to 14,50 
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ACETYLENE IN CYLINDERS. 
Linde Air Products Co., New York City. 
Prest-O-Lite, The, Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


ACCUMULATORS. 


Bethlehem Steel Co., The, So. Bethlehem, Pa. 


Birdsboro Steel Fdy. & Mch, Co., 


Birdsboro,. Pa. 
Chambersburg Engrg. Co., Chambersburg, Pa. 


Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co., Mt. Gilead, 

Mackintosh, Hemphill & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mesta Machine Co., ner Pa. 

Tod, Wm., lomuneen, © 

United Engrg. & Fdy. Co., ’ Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Watson-Stillman Co., New York City. 

Wood, R. D., & Co. Philadelphia, Pa. 
ACCUMULATORS. 

(Hydraulic.) 


Southwark Fdy & Mch. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


AEROPLANE WIRE, STRAND AND 
CORD 


Roebling’s, John A., Sons Co., Trenton, N. J. 


ALLOYS. 
American Vanadium Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Bethlehem Steel Co., The, So. Bethlehem, Pa. 


Blackwell, Geo. G., Sons & Co., Ltd., 
Liverpool, Eng 

Rourne-Fuller Co., The, Cleveland, 

Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Central Steel Co., The, Massillon, O. 


Edgertyn & Company, Inc., New York City. 
Titanium Alloy Mfg. Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


United Steel Co., Canton, 
ALTITUDE VALVES. 


Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty Co., 


ALUMINUM ALLOYS 


United Smelt’g & Alum. Co.. New Haven, Ct. 
A 


LUMINUM. 
(Granulated.) 


United Smelt’g & Alum. Co., New Haven, Ct. 


ALUMINUM. 
(Solder.) 


United Smelt’g & Alum. Co... New Haven, Ct. 
A 


LUMINUM. 
(Vanadium.) 
American Vanadium Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ALUMINUM INGOTS. 


United Smelt’g & Alum. Co., New Haven, Ct. 


ALUMINUM RODS. 
(Sheet. 


United Smelt’g & Alum. Co., New Haven, Ct. 


ANGLES, TEES, CHANNELS. 
(See Steel, Structural.) 
ANNEALING BOXES AND POTS. 
Mesta Machine Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Pittsburgh Annealing Box Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pittsburgh Malleable Iron Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Pittsburgh Valve Foundry & Const. Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Swedish Crucible Steel Co., Detroit, Mich. 


United Engrg. & Foundry Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Zanesville Malleable Iron Co., Zanesville, O. 
ARMATURES. 

Crocker-Wheeler Co., Ampere, N. J. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 


ASH BUCKETS. 
Lakewood Enere. Co.. Cleveland, 0. 
AUTOMATIC STEAM AND WATER 
VALVES 


Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty Co., 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


AXLES. 

American Bridge Co., New York City. 
Bethlehem Steel Co., So. Bethlehem, Pa. 
Cambria Steel Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Illinois Steel Co., Chicago, II. 
Lockhart Iron & Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
National Tube Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Otis Steel Co., Cleveland. O. 

BABBITT METAL. 
Lubricating Metal Co., The, New York City. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Co., 
Fast Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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BAKERS. WIRE COATING. 
Morgan Construction Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Turner, Vaughn & Taylor Co., 

Cuyahoga Falls, O. 
BALLS. 
(Steel.) 
Rethlehem Steel Co., The, So. Bethlehem, Pa. 
New Departure Mfg. Co., Bristol, Conn. 
BANDS. 
(Steel.) 
Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
BARB WIRE. 
Roebling’s, John A., Sons Co., Trenton, N. J. 


BARGES. 
(Steel.) 
American Bridge Co., New York City. 
BARRELS, TUMBLING. 
(Wire Nails.) 
Turner, Vaughn & Taylor Co., 
cae Falls, O. 
BARS—ALLOY 
Central Steel Co., The, Massillon, O. 
BARS. 


(Concrete Reinforcing.) 
Bourne-Fuller Co., Cleveland, O. 
Cambria Steel Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Cincinnati Iron & Steel Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Franklin Steel Works, Franklin, Pa. 
Inland Steel Co., Chicago, III. 
Laclede Steel Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Chicago, IIl. 
Trussed Concrete Steel Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Upson Nut Co., a 


(Iron "an Steel.) 
American Bridge Co., New York, i 
American Iron & Steel Mfg. Co., Ellie: Pa. 
Belmont Iron Works, Philadelphia, Pa, 
Bethlehem Steel Co., The, So. Bethlehem, Pa. 
Bourne-Fuller Co., Cleveland, O. 
Brown-Wales Co., Boston, Mass. 
Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Cincinnati Iron & Steel Co.. Cincinnati, O. 
Franklin Steel Works, Franklin, Pa. 
Harvey, Arthur C., Co., Boston, Mass. 
Tilinois Steel Co., Chicago, Il. 
TIilinois Steel Co., Warehouse De pt., Chicago. Ill 
Tilinois Steel Warehouse Co., St. (Louis, Mo. 
Illinois Steel Warehouse Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Inland Steel Co., Chicago, Il. 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., ee Pa. 
Lackawanna Steel Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Lockhart Iron & Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Milton Mfg. Co., Milton, Pa. 
Republic Iron & Steel Co., Youngstown, O. 
Ryerson, Joseph & Son, Chicago, IIl. 
Scully Steel Iron Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Standard Gauge Steel Co., Beaver Falls, Pa. 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & R. R. Co., 

Birmingham, Ala. 

Trussed Concrete Steel Co., Detroit, Mich. 
United Steel Co., Canton, 
Upson Nut Co., Cleveland, O. 

BEAMS, CHANNELS AND ANGLES. 
Belmont Iron Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bethlehem Steel Co., The, So. Bethlehem, Pa. 
Bourne-Fuller Co., Cleveland, O. 

Cambria Steel Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Franklin Steel Works, Franklin, Pa. 
Tilinois Steel Co., Chicago, Til. 
Scully Steel & Iron Co., Chicago, III. 
BEARINGS. 


Ball.) 
New Departure Mfg. Co., Bristol, Conn. 
BEARINGS. 
(Vanadium Steei.) 
American Vanadium Co., The, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
BELLS. 
(Marine and Locomotive.) 
Van Duzen, E. W, Co.. The, Cincinnati, O. 
BELT CEMENT AND DRESSING. 
Dixon, Jos., Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


Graton & Knight Mfg. Co., Worcester, Mass. 


Texas Company, The, New York City. 
Williams, I. B., & Sons, Dover, N. 4 
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BELT LACING. 
(Leather.) 
Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co., Chicago, III. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Williams, I. B., Sons, Dover, H. 





BELTING. 
(Chain. ) 


Link-Belt Co., Chicago, III. 


BELTING—LEATHER. 
Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co., Chicago, III. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Williams, I. B., & Sons, Dover, N. H. 


BENCHES. 
(Steel.) 
New Britain Mach. Co., New Britain, Conn. 


BENCHES AND FRAMES. a 

(Drawing.) % 

Morgan Construction Co., Worcester, Mass. P a 

Turner, Vaughn & Taylor Co., The, a 
Cuyahoga Falls, O. z 


BENDING teh a 1 aaiaaattaa E | 
Abramsen Engrg. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Bertsch & Co., Cambridge City, Ind. 
Birdsboro St’l Fdy. & Mch. Co., Birdsboro, Pa. 
Cleveland Punch & Shear Works Co., 
Saereane, oO. 
Covington Machine Co., Sor ton, 
Espen-Lucas Machine Works, Phitedelphia, Pa. 
Hinman, D. A., & Co., Sandwich, 
Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co., Mt. Gilead, Oo. 
Mackintosh, Hemphill & Co., 7 ae Pa. 
Niles-Bement-Pond Co., New York, N. 
United Engrg. & Fdy. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Watson-Stillman Co., "teow "York, m. F. 


BENZOL RECOVERY PLANTS. 
Hansen, Pavitt & Jensen, New York City. 
Koppers, H., Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BILLETS. 
Andrews Steel Co., The, Newport, Ky. 
Bethlehem Steel Co., The, So. Bethlehem, Pa. 
Bourne-Fuller Co., Cleveland, O. 
Cambria Steel Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Central Steel Co., The, Massillon, O. 
Illinois Steel Co., Chicago, II. 
Inland Steel Co., Chicago, III. 
La Belle Iron Works, Steubenville, O. 
Lackawanna Steel Co., Buffalo,  - 
Otis Steel Co., Cleveland, O. 
Republic Iron & Steel Co., Youngstown, O. 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & R. R. Co., 














Birmingham, Ala. 4 
ree Nut Co., Cleveland, O. 
hitaker-Glessner Co., Portsmouth Works, 
Portsmouth, O. 
Wood, Alan, Iron & Steel Co., Philadelphia. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown. 


BLAST FURNACE SKIP CARS. 
Lakewood Engrg. Co., Cleveland, O. 


BLAST FURNACE VOLUME METERS. 
Clark, Chas. J., Chicago, II. 





BLOCKS. 
Bethlehem Steel Co., The, So. Bethlehem, Pa. 


BLOOMS. 

Bethlehem Steel Co., The, So. Bethlehem, Pa. 
Bourne-Fuller Co., Cleveland, a 
Cambria Steel Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Hillman, J. H., & Sons, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Illinois ‘Steel Co., Chicago, Ill. 
La Belle Iron Works, Steubenville, O. 
Lackawanna Steel Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & R. R. Co., 

Birmingham, Ala. 
Upson Nut Co., Cleveland, O. 

ood, Alan, Iron & Steel Co., Philadelphia. 

Youngstown Sh’t & Tube Co., Youngstown, O 


See Index to Advertisements for Pages Containing Advertisements of Companies Listed Above 





